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PLURALITY  OF  WORLDS, 

§c. 


LETTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY  OBSERVATIONS. 


He  who  suffers  not  Ids  faculties  to  lie  torpid,  has  a  chance, 
whatever  be  kis  employment,  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow  crea¬ 
tures.  Dr.  Johnson. 


Dear  Sir, 

It  appears  surprising  to  you,  that  I  am 
not  enraptured  by  the  late  production  of  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers,  (1)  as  you  knew  that  I  once  found  pleasure 
in  the  study  of  astronomy,  and  some  other  branches 
of  natural  philosophy.  Such  astonishment,  how¬ 
ever,  may  cease  to  operate,  when  I  candidly  ex¬ 
press  my  sentiments.  To  the  merits  of  the  worthy 

(1)  “A  Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Revelation, 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  modern  Astronomy.” 
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author,  I  am  not  altogether  insen  ihle ;  to  the  piety, 
the  talents,  and  the  splendour  of  his  imagination,  I 
desire  to  pay  every  just  tribute  of  respect  and  praise  ; 
but  these  things,  you  must  acknowledge,  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  strength  of  reasoning,  careful  examina¬ 
tion,  accuracy  of  style,  and  soundness  of  intellect.  The 
subject  which  has  occupied  his  attention  is  of  great 
importance  ,  highly  interesting  to  the  Christian,  and 
no  less  instructive  to  the  philosopher  :  and  one  more 
•especially  at  the  present  crisis,  which  should  be 
treated  with  more  than  ordinary  precision,  as  it 
is  a  subject  which  has  been  differently  explained 
by  persons  of  eminent  learning  and  worth,  and 
whose  labours  in  the  cause  of  sacred  literature, 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  forgotten. 

With  the  book,  as  a  whole,  I  feel  much  dissatis¬ 
faction  ;  and,  though  I  may  oppose  the  popular  sen¬ 
timent  and  strong  feelings  of  many  of  its  admirers, 
I  am  not  to  be  swayed  by,  although  I  do  not  despise 
the  example  of  numbers.  To  you,  however,  I  may 
say,  that  I  consider  this  production  as  a  very  poor 
and  flimsy  performance.  If  you  will  patiently  at¬ 
tend  to  a  few  remarks,  which  I  shall  hazard  upon 
the  subject,  and  immediately  connected  with 
the  design  of  this  book,  you  will  then  be  able  to 
see  the  justness  or  falsity  of  my  conclusions.  The 
age,  Sir,  in  which  we  live,  is  the  age  of  light  read¬ 
ing  and  of  little  thinking.  Knowledge  is  widely 
diffused,  but  it  generally  moves  upon  the  surface  : 
it  is  not  deep  and  penetrating.  So  much  time 
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is  occupied  in  the  reading  of  periodical  works 
and  a  few  modern  authors,  that  standards  of  ex¬ 
cellence  become  almost  entirely  neglected.  The 
few  who  have  read  and  thought  most,  especially 
upon  difficult  subjects,  are  not  the  first  to  obtrude 
themselves  upon  the  public  attention.  Literature, 
therefore,  becomes  a  trade,  a  kind  of  manufactory, 
where  books  are  made  upon  the  spur  of  the  mo-' 
ment.  Authors  are  often  requested  to  write  upon 
subjects,  that  have  never  given  them  a  moment’s  pre¬ 
vious  application.  They  come  disposed  indeed,  to 
write  upon  all  subjects  (2) ;  and  many  of  them  are 
persons  ofloose  morals,  and  entirely  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Infidelity  (3).  The  Science  of  Astronomy 
is  very  pleasing  and  delightful,  and  it  generally  forms 
part  of  a  good  education ;  it  has  become  fashion¬ 
able,  at  least  to  have  some  little  knowledge  of  it, 

(2)  To  prove  this,  I  would  only  request  you  to  watch  the 
authors  that  attract  general  attention.  Works  that  please  and 
delight  the  imagination,  that  regale  the  idle  hour,  and  prevent 
the  exercise  of  thought— the  Scotts,  the  Byrons,  the  Edge- 
worths,  the  Moores  —  with  a  variety  of  others  of  an  inferior 
stamp. 

(3)  This  was  pretty  much  the  case  with  the  late  Dr. 
Priestley.  When  he  wished  to  understand  a  subject,  “  he 
generally  wrote  a  book ;  and  when  it  was  attacked  two  or 
three  times,  and  he  had  written  replies,  then  he  considered 
himself  as  possessing  some  tolerable  acquaintance  with  hi* 
subject.  Ibis  I  had  from  one  of  his  particular  friends,  who 

had  it  from  himself. - Well  might  it  be  said  of  him  “  that 

his  pen  went  much  faster  than  his  understanding.” 
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sufficient  to  appear  in  parlour  conversation.  The 
latest  speculation,  or  pretended  discovery,  if  sane 
tioned  by  a  great  name,  is  sure  to  be  received  with¬ 
out  examination.  Ihe  remarks  of  the  last  visionary , 
obtains  immediate  circulation,  and  the  more  mar¬ 
vellous  the  better.  Astronomers,  who  are  gene¬ 
rally  very  sceptical  upon  the  discoveries  of  revela¬ 
tion,  are  yet  the  most  credulous  persons  in  the 
Possessing  some  knowledge  of  mathemati¬ 
cal  science,  they  apply  that  little  knowledge,  not  to 
objects  within  the  sphere  of  human  vision,  and  the 
actual  reach  of  demonstration,  but  to  a  thousand 
airy  dreams  and  speculations  (4).  When  these  are 
retailed  to  the  public,  or  taught  to  our  children,  or 

patched  into  lectures,  they  are  not  placed  upon 
their  real  foundation.  The  dream  is  not  separated 
from  the  reality;  the  proper  boundary  of  human 
knowledge  is  never  marked  out,  and  the  vision 
being  more  agreeable  to  the  fancy  and  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  it  obtains  the  ascendancy  over  the  other 
powers  of  the  mind,  so  that  hypothesis  is  substi¬ 
tuted  for  genuine  truth,  and  idle  conjecture  for 
actual  demonstration.  The  young  man  is  thus  en¬ 
amoured  with  the  enlightened  age  in  which  he 
lives;  and  has  only  to  burst  asunder  the  prejudices 
or  the  fetters  which  seem  to  repress  the  violence  of 

(4)  Parents  should  be  particularly  cautious  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  children's  books,  without  a  genuine  name  and  authority. 
The  poison  of  Infidelity  is  conveyed  secretly,  and  rendered 
very  sweet,  and  genteel,  and  palatable. 
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his  passions ;  he  gains  new  light,  is  transported 
into  ecstacy,  and  becomes  familiar  with  the  ob¬ 
scurest  objects  in  nature,  and  in  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  parts  of  the  creation.  Carried  away  by  the 
impulse  of  imaginary  realities,  by  the  pride  of  his 
own  heart,  and  the  apparent  strength  of  his  own  rea¬ 
son,  he  stamps  upon  the  sacred  page,  and  all  the 
lessons  of  wisdom  which  experience  and  age  have 
sanctioned.  He  is  elevated  in  his  conceptions  ;  his 
eye  beholds  new  wonders  and  new  systems  without 
end;  he  is  not  transported  with  devotional  feelings, 
with  gratitude  and  wonder,  or  love  and  praise ; 
but  with  imaginary  speculations,  the  ebullitions  of 
vanity,  the  sportive  creations  of  a  deceptive  ge¬ 
nius,  and  the  illusive  visions  of  a  distempered  heart. 
The  idle  speculations  of  some  grossly  enthusiastic, 
and  not  unfrequently,  stupid  astronomer,  (for  such 
beings  I  have  seen  and  known,)  are  considered  more 
certain  and  authentic  than  the  word  of  God.  The 
predilections,  the  prejudices,  the  sanguine  conclu¬ 
sions,  the  uncertain  data,  the  novelty  of  discovery, 
and  the  fluctuation  of  system,  never  weigh  one 
single  moment  w  ith  the  generality  of  readers,  or 
the  youthful  ardours  of  an  aspiring  mind;  all  is 
received  without  hesitation,  as  more  sure  and  more 
certain  than  the  sacred  writings.  It  is  thus  that 
persons  generally  receive  the  discoveries  of  a  Her- 
schel,  or  some  other  daring  pretender,  “  with  their 
mouths  wide  open,  and  their  eyes  completely 
shut."  They  cannot,  they  dare  not,  they  w  ill  not 
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reflect;  the  vision  is  so  pleasing,  so  enchanting,  that 
they  are  transported  into  the  regions  of  fancy,  and 
aerial  demonstration.  It  is  thus  also,  that  the 
young  noviciate,  and  the  bold  and  the  ignorant  pre¬ 
tender,  thrusts  himself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
public,  while  the  modest,  the  unassuming,  and  the 
intelligent,  are  too  often  cast  into  the  shade.  If 
you  make  any  reflections  upon  the  objects  passing 
in  review  before  you,  I  think  you  will  not  say  that 
these  are  mere  assertions,  but  supported  by  proofs 
of  every  day  occurrence.  It  has  been  much  the 
same  in  every  age.  Quackery  in  all  professions, 
especially  in  science  and  literary  pursuits,  gains  a 
temporary  ascendancy  over  the  skill  of  practical 
knowledge,  the  labours  of  research,  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  age.  But  such  popularity  seldom  continues; 
it  ultimately  sinks  into  its  former  oblivion.  The 
universal  applause  given  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  does  not 
excite  in  me  so  much  surprize  as  to  banish  from 
my  recollection,  that  popularity  is  a  very  fickle, 
changeable,  unsubstantial  thing,  and  seldom  firm 
and  lasting  in  her  attachments.  The  knowledge  of 
astronomy  requisite  for  these  discourses,  is  confined 
to  a  very  small  compass  ;  indeed,  a  shilling  pamph¬ 
let,  written  by  Ferguson  (5),  is  sufficient  for  the  pur- 


(5)  “  Idea  of  the  material  Universe,  deduced  from  a  Sur¬ 

vey  of  the  Solar  System,”  by  James  Ferguson,  1756.  Hy 
some  persons,  the  paper  In  the  Spectator,  No.  565,  would  be 
deemed  sufficient. 
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pose.  Can  popularity  founded  upon  such  a  basis, 
be  either  firm  or  lasting  ? 

The  plan  of  reasoning,  or  rather  high  wrought 
declamation,  adopted  in  these  lectures,  in  the  il¬ 
lustrative  part,  in  connexion  with  the  science  of 
astronomy,  is  calculated,  in  my  opinion,  to  strength¬ 
en  the  arguments  of  infidels,  more  than  to  repress 
and  correct  the  pride  of  modern  philosophy.  The 
writer  has  given  stability  to  all  they  wish  and  de¬ 
sire,  without  hesitation  or  doubt ;  and  considered 
what  at  best  is  but  conjecture,  as  fully  and  com¬ 
pletely  demonstrated.  He  lias  done  it  too  without 
consulting  or  mentioning  a  single  authority;  so 
fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  these  speculations 
as  to  give  licence  to  his  feelings  and  to  a  most  un¬ 
governable  imagination.  That  the  system  of  mo¬ 
dern  astronomy  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  usually 
taught,  should  excite  doubt,  and  speculation,  and 
difficulty  in  the  minds  of  inquiring  men,  is  not  at 
all  surprising  or  wonderful.  It  has  been  a  strong 
fort  and  rampart  with  the  Infidel  for  many  gene¬ 
rations,  and  it  still  occupies  a  very  prominent  and 
strong  position  among  writers  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion.  (6)  Even  the  arguments  brought  against  them 


(6)  Lord  Bolingbroke  objects  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  tbe 
creation,  and  “  that  man  is  made  by  Moses  as  the  final  end,  if 
not  of  the  whole  creation,  yet  at  least  of  our  system.”  Those 
who  have  read  the  Age  of  Reason,  by  Mr.  Paine,  know. also 
what  use  he  makes  of  the  little  smattering  knowledge  of  astron¬ 
omy  which  he  possessed.  1  might  also  refer  you  to  Cudworth, 
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have  been  reiterated  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion  (7). 
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to  Cheyne,  and  many  other  authors,  if  necessary,  in  support 
of  this  remark,  but  I  consider  it  unnecessary. 

(7)  “  It  is  a  great  presumption  in  mankind  to  pretend  to 

know  all  the  ends  which  the  wise  Creator  had,  in  the  vast  fabric 
of  the  universe  ;  for  some  of  the  great  parts  of  it  are  almost 
wholly  unknown  to  us :  I  mean  that  of  the  fixed  stars,  every 
one  of  which  of  the  first  magnitude  is  said  to  be  above  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  in  bigness  beyond  the  globe  of  the  earth  ;  and  yet 
how  small  do  they  appear  to  us  !  But  if  we  could  get  a  fuller 
view  of  them,  we  cannot  imagine  that  God’s  great  ends  could, 
depend  upon  such  a  way  of  discovery.  If  all  his  designs  had 
been  to  be  admired  by  mankind  for  the  greatness  of  his  work, 
it  would  have  been  placed  more  within  our  reach  ;  and  the 
earth  we  live  upon  would  have  borne  some  bigger  proportion 
to  the  celestial  bodies,  which  is  concluded  to  be  but  a  point 
in  comparison  with  the  starry  heavens ;  and  the  very  orb  of 
the  sun  is  thought  to  be  no  more  in  respect  of  the  whole  firma¬ 
ment  :  so  that  the  main  part  of  the  universe  cannot  be  said  to 
be  made  for  our  view.  We  grant,  therefore,  that  the  infinitely 
wise  and  powerful  Creator  hath  great  apd  glorious  ends,  which 
are  far  above  our  reach  ;  but  how  doth  it  follow  from  hence, 
that  he  hath  no  ends  which  we  can  judge  of?” 

Stillingfleet' s  Origines  Sacrtr. 

For  a  specimen  of  the  true  sublime  of  astronomical  non¬ 
sense,  I  submit  the  following  extract,  for  the  amusement  of 
my  readers.  “  But,  to  illustrate  this  subject  yet  -more  fully, 
let  it  be  further  considered,  that  light,  travelling  at  the  rate  of 
200,000  miles  in  a  second  of  time,  is  upwards  of  six  years  in 
passing  from  the  nearest  star  to  the  sun,  or  to  the  earth  (for 
the  difference  can  never  exceed  a  few  minutes),  and  upwards 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  from  the  remotest  star  in 
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The  conjectures  of  the  modern  Astronomer, 
make  no  remarkable  addition  to  the  arguments  of 
Infidelity,  which  have  been  repeatedly  urged  and 
confuted  for  the  last  two  centuries  ;  yet  they  are 
brought  forward  as  the  result  of  inquiries  in  the 
present  enlightened  age.  To  express  any  doubts 
as  to  the  weakness  and  uncertainty  of  these  con- 

the  solar  division.  So  that,  were  the  nearest  star  annihilated, 
it  would  continue  to  be  seen  for  upwards  of  six  years  afterwards  ; 
and,  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  distant  parts  furnished 
with  telescopes  of  sufficient  powers,  they  would  now  be  viewing 
those  nations  of  the  earth  which  existed  two  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  and  exist  now  no  more.  Their  actions,  public 
and  domestic,  their  foreign  wars  and  civil  broils ;  in  short, 

'  1  ‘  c  lives  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 

me  wuoie  tenor  ui  ..  —  •  — - 

woM  once  again  become  the  objects  of  sight,  in  every  respect  the 
same  as  they  were  seen  by  their  contemporaries.  Nay,  so  remote 
are  some  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  stars  visible  to  us,  that 
they  must  have  existed  forty  thousand  years,  or  they  could  not  yet 
be  seen;  for  the  same  reason,  they  will  continue  to  be  visible 
forty  thousand  years  after  they  are  utterly  destroyed.  rio  the 
inhabitants  of  these  divisions,  the  solar  division,  created  five 
or  six  thousand  years  ago,  will  not  be  visible  for  more  than 
thirty  thousand  years  to  come.  Thus  may  cities  and  states  long 
since  subverted,  once  more  be  seen  in  all  their  glory ;  and  the 
history,  not  only  of  the  earth,  but  of  the  universe,  be  repeatedly 
acted  over  again.  Thus  also,  may  even  time  itself  he,  as  it 
were,  realized.  Who  shall  bound  the  omnipotence  of  Deity 
TVoolscy's  Celestial  Companion,  fol.  1801. 

To  perpetuate  the  renown  and  mighty  labours  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  writer,  there  is  also  a  very  fine  portrait  added,  that 
posterity  may  judge  of  the  countenance  of  the  man  to  whom 
they  are  so  much  indebted. 
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jectures,  is  to  expose  oneself  to  tbe  ridicule  of  men, 
who  assume  the  appellation  of  learned,  from  no 
other  cause  than  their  superficial  attainments,  con¬ 
ceited  superiority,  boldness  of  declamation,  and 
want  of  argument.  Is  the  disciple  of  Infidelity 
permitte  d  to  express  his  doubts,  nay  to  insult  the 
Christian  faith  with  impunity,  while  the  sum  of 
his  mighty  conjectures  rests  upon  the  most  doubt¬ 
ful  and  deceitful  of  all  experiments  ?  Is  no  one 
permitted  to  utter  a  suspicion  or  conjecture,  to 
propose  a  query,  or  to  make  any  objections  to  the 
accuracy  of  statements,  which  never  have,  nay  I 
may  say  without  presumption,  never  can  be  de¬ 
monstrated  ?  Is  all  this  farce  to  go  on  increasing 
and  gathering  strength,  merely  because  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  have  neither  time,  opportunity, 
nor  taste  to  examine  for  themselves,  and  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  principle  of  common  sense  ?  Has  no  one 
courage  enough  to  lift  up  his  hand,  that  the  plague 
map  be  stayed  ?' 

I  have  no  doubt,  Sir,  there  are  many  persons 
fully  qualified  for  the  task,  who  perfectly  under¬ 
standing  the  subject,  could  very  easily  by  force 
of  reasoning  experiment  and  fact,  shew  the  futi¬ 
lity  of  those  conjectural  principles,  derived  from 
the  system  of  modern  Astronomy.  But  few  per¬ 
haps  have  courage  enough  to  push  against  wind 
and  tide  to  oppose  the  mighty  rushing  of  a  torrent, 
which  when  excited  breaks  through  every  boun¬ 
dary,  aud  is  regardless  of  all  laws  human  and 
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divine.  Instead  of  examining  the  fortress  of  the 
enemy  and  at  once  demolishing  it  by  force,  many 
are  desirous  of  letting  it  stand,  conceiving  it  per¬ 
fectly  harmless  and  indifferent.  They  suppose  it 
may  be  rendered  rather  useful  than  otherwise ;  a 
piece  of  ornamental  decoration,  which  may  be 
turned  occasionally  on  the  Christian  side,  and  finally 
become  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  cause  oftruth(8). 
But  such  half  measures  will  never  stop  the  roar¬ 
ing  of  the  cannon,  or  the  ravages  of  the  enemy. 

,  The  fortress  must  be  assailed,  the  rampart  des¬ 
troyed,  the  strong  hold  taken,  ere  the  Christian 
church  be  permitted  to  enjoy  peace  and  safety, 
or  the  contest  subside  between  the  astronomical 


(8)  Such  appears  to  be  the  design  of  the  work  generally  at 
tributed  to  Archdeacon  Nares,  0£O{>  ’£,{  Mourns;  or  An 
attempt  to  shew  how  far  the  Philosophical  Notion  of  a  Plura¬ 
lity  of  Worlds  is  consistent,  or  not  so,  with  the  language  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,”  8vo.  1801.  It  contains  much  curious  infor¬ 
mation,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  again  to  refer.  With  the 
system  of  the  author  I  do  not  coincide  ;  but  the  subject  is  learn¬ 
edly  and  skilfully  handled.  The  modesty  of  the  author  com¬ 
mands  attention.  Although  the  advocate  of  the  popular  opi¬ 
nion,  of  innumerable  systems,  and  the  plurality  of  worlds,  he 
treats  the  whole  as  conjectural ;  he  never  loses  sight  of  the 
possibility  of  the  opposite  sentiment,  the  probability  of  mis¬ 
take,  and  the  uncertain  data  upon  which  it  is  built  •.  and  this 
probability  and  uncertainty,  is  the  surest  argument  with  the 
Astronomical  Infidel,  and  such  an  argument  as  he  never  can 
confute,  without  a  new  demonstration  of  the  Universe  by  an 
Infallible  Hand. 
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infidel  and  the  humble  disciple  of  the  Christian 
faith.  To  attempt  this,  is  the  design  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letters,  and  these  I  shall  submit  to  your 
inspection.  The  first  three  lectures  of  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers,  afford  the  chief  materials  for  remark,  and 
upon  which  I  shall  animadvert  freely.  Truth  is 
a  cause  worthy  of  all  our  labor  and  diligent  re¬ 
search  :  she  is  seldom  found  among  the  specu¬ 
lations  of  fancy,  or  the  wildness  of  enthusiasm  ; 
but  she  is  discoverable  often  when  least  suspect¬ 
ed,  in  the  walks  of  retirement  and  in  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  science,  enlightened,  supported,  and  cheer¬ 
ed  by  the  pages  of  inspiration. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 


LETTER  II. 


HISTORICAL  REMARKS. 


J fit  at  Plutarch  particularly  proves  of  the  Stoics ,  that  they 
spoke  more  improbabilities  than  the  poets,  may  be  extended 
to  a  great  part  of  philosophers,  who  have  maintained  opinions 
more  absurd,  than  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  most  fabulous 
poets,  or  romantic  writers.  Keit  . 


Dear  Sir, 

I  do  not  suppose  you  are  so  much  en¬ 
amoured  with  these  lectures,  as  to  become  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  previous  question,  which  ought  un¬ 
doubtedly  to  have  been  first  established  —  whe¬ 
ther  tlie  modern  conjectures  about  the  planetary 
sy  stem  are  so  well  founded,  as  to  afford  any  firm 
ground  for  the  reasonings  of  Infidelity  ?  If  it 
should  appear  that  the  opinions  indulged,  are  idle 
and  supposititious,  the  labours  of  the  learned  Doctor 
become  altogether  useless.  lie  has  employed  his 
time  and  talents  upon  a  visionary  theme,  which 
may  increase  speculation  and  doubt,  but  which 
cannot  afford  any  substantial  benefit  to  the  cause  of 
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^Christianity,  or  to  the  happiness  of  the  human  race. 
Of  this  I  am  fully  persuaded.  The  mind  of  the 
writer  is  carried  away  with  a  principle  that  is 
false,  and  upon  that  falsehood,  the  airy  vision  is 
erected.  We  are  informed,  that  “  it  has  been  re¬ 
served  for  these  latter  times,  to  resolve  this  great 
and  interesting  question.  The  sublimest  powers  of 
philosophy  have  been  called  to  the  exercise,  and 
astronomy  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
certain  and  established  of  the  sciences(l).”  If  by 
resolving  this  great  and  interesting  question,  the 
writer  refers  to  the  opinion  now  generally  preva¬ 
lent,  upon  the  plurality  of  worlds,  and  that  astro¬ 
nomy  has  rendered  this  opinion  certain,  I  conceive 
the  assumption  not  only  false,  but  extremely  ha¬ 
zardous. 

To  confine  this  sentiment  to  the  present  age, 
manifests  little  acquaintance  with  the  opinions  of 
the  antient  philosophers.  Every  one  conversant 
with  the  philosophy  of  antiquity  must  know  the 
contrary.  I  could  easily  select  abundant  exam¬ 
ples,  from  a  group  of  speculations  familiar  to  the 
antients,  very  similar  to  the  conjectyres  now  in¬ 
dulged  in  by  modern  astronomers.  The  merit,  there¬ 
fore,  is  much  greater  in  them,  if  the  sentiment 
is  of  any  value,  as  they  attained  it,  without  “  the 
sublime  powers  of  philosophy  which  have  been  call- 


(1)  Chalmers’  Discourses,  page  24. 
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ed  to  the  exercise,”  or  those  perfect  instruments, 
which  are  of  such  boasted  utility  (2). 

The  sentiment  now  so  fashionable  in  the  present 
age,  may  be  traced  to  very  distant  periods  of  time, 
for  it  appears  among  many  other  pagan  fables, 
which  may  be  easily  collected:  any  modern  Ency¬ 
clopedia,  or  even  Lemprieres  Classical  JDictionaiy, 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  It  was  custo¬ 
mary  when  the  heathens  shewed  the  tombs  of  their 
Deities,  constantly  to  assert,  that  their  souls  were 
among  the  stars  (3).  Some  even  thought  the  stars 
w  ere  animated.  Many  of  the  heathen  philosophers 
indulged  the  opinion,  that  the  moon  was  a  world,  and 
also  inhabited.  Orpheus,  a  most  ancient  greelc 
poet  declared,  that  the  moon  had  mountains,  cities, 
and  houses  (4).  Anaxagoras,  Anaximenes,  Demo¬ 
critus,  Heraclides,  and  Pythagoras,  all  agree,  that 


(2)  Whether  the  telescope  was  known  to  the  antients,  is 
much  doubted:  that  they  knew  the  magnifying  powers  of 
glass  is  certain.  By  the  word  specula,  as  used  in  Pliny,  some 
understand  telescope.  See  the  Postscript  to  Jones’s  Essay  on  the 
First  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Dublin ,  1/63. 


(3)  The  Bishop  of  Clogher,  the  author  of  the  Essay  on 
Spirit,  adopted  the  same  notion,  and  said,  that  he  should' be 
content  with  one  of  the  fixed  stars  for  his  habitation  after  the 
present  life.  He  observes,  “  if  every  one  of  these  stars  may 
be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  a  planetary  system,  revolving 
about  itself,  well  might  our  Saviour  say,  that  in  his  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions.  See  Catcott  on  the  Creation ,  p.  25. 
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(4j  Plutarch  de  Placitis  Philosophorum. 


it  had  firm  and  solid  ground  like  to  the  earth  \vc 
inhabit,  containing  many  fields  and  divers  inha¬ 
bitants  (5).  These  opinions  were  more  or  less  in 
circulation  till  the  time  of  Kepler  (6),  when  his  fer- 


(5)  Diog.  Laert.  Some  of  the  ancients  held  a  plurality  of 
worlds  very'  different  from  the  moderns  ;  a  repeated  succession 
of  worlds  try  successive  dissolution  and  renovation.  To  shew 
the  similarity  of  these  notions,  we  might  select  many  Indian 
fables.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  introduction  of 
a  letter  from  the  Great  Moghol  in  1582,  to  the  King  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  might  well  suit  a  modern  astronomer.  “  The  won¬ 
derful  extent  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  is  but  a  minute  part  of 
the  world  of  his  creation,  and  infinite  space  but  a  small  cor¬ 
ner  of  his  production.”  Fraser’s  Life  of  Nadir  Shaw ,  p.  13. 

(6)  Somnium  Astronomicum ;  de  Astronomia  lunari,  sive  de 
iis,  quas  acciderent  Luna;  incolis,  quam  luminis  et  dicrum  diver- 
sitatem  experirentur,  aliisque  Astronomicis  phamomenis  hu- 
jusmodi.  1634.  An  Astronomical  Dream  concerning  human 
Astronomy ;  or  what  things  shall  happen  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Moon,  what  diversity  of  Light  and  Days  they  would  expe¬ 
rience,  and  concerning  other  Astronomical  Phenomena  of  this 
kind.”  See  Bibliographic  Astronomique  avec  l’Histoire  de 
l’Astronomie  depuis  1781  jusqu’A  1802,  par  Jer.  De  La  Lande. 
Upon  the  above  work  he  gives  the  following  note.  “  11  parlede 
ce  que  verraient  les  habitans  de  la  Lune.  Weidler,  page,  420. 
Ce  livre  est  le  premier  ou  l’on  ait  traite  de  1’astronomie  des 
habitans  des  planetcs,  dont  Fontcnelle  et  Huygens  se  sont 
occupes.”  Mr.  Parkhurst  in  his  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon, 
under  the  word  am,  makes  the  following  just  remarks  upon 
the  above  work.  “  What  Kepler  proposed  as  a  dream,  Huy¬ 
gens,  and  a  long  list  of  Kepler’s  Newtonian  followers,  have 
treated  as  a  reality,  or  at  least  as  a  high  probability !” 
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tile  brain  gave  it  some  apparent  plausibility.  It  was 
doubted  by  some  persons  whether  he  wrote  this 
treatise,  from  the  convictions  of  his  own  mind, 
or  merely  as  a  philosophical  romance.  The  book 
however  is  full  of  wild  and  extravagant  notions;  yet 
the  chief  discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  originat¬ 
ed  with  him  (7).  Kepler  had  a  number  of  follow¬ 
ers  upon  this  subject;  but  the  most  eminent  was 
Huygens,  whose  treatise  I  carefully  read  some 
years  ago,  and  which  I  consider  more  philosophical 
and  rational  than  the  former  (8).  It  will  not  be 

(7)  As  a  specimen  of  Kepler’s  extravagance,  I  insert  the 
following  paragraph.  “  The  planets  he  imagined  to  be  huge 
animals,  who  swam  round  the  sun,  by  means  of  certain  fins 
acting  upon  the  etherial  fluid,  as  those  of  fishes  do  in  the 
water  ;  and  agreeably  to  this  notion,  he  imagined  the  comets 
to  be  monstrous  and  uncommon  animals  generated  in  the  ce¬ 
lestial  spaces  ;  and  he  explained  how  this  excited  this  animal 
faculty.”  Encyclopedia  Perth,  vol.  2,  p.  667. 

(8)  Cosmothereos,  or  the  celestial  worlds  discovered  ;  or 
conjectures  concerning  the  inhabitants,  plants,  and  productions 
of  the  planetary  worlds,  translated  from  the  Latin  by  Ch. 
Huygens.  Loud.  1698.  This  edition  is  very  scarce.  There 
are  two  editions,  in  French — Paris,  1702;  Amst.  1718.  See 
Bibliographic  Astronomirpie,  by  .h  r,  De  La  Lande. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  Bishop  Wilkins’s  Discovery  of  a  New 
World  in  the  Moon,  fifth  edit.  1684.  It  contains  many  ab¬ 
surd  things.  The  good  Bishop  went  much  farther  than  some 
of  the  present  day — he  suggests  “  the  probability  of  a  pas¬ 
sage  thither.” 

Yet  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  in  other  places  of  his  writ- 
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difficult  to  account  for  the  ease  with  which  such 
opinions  are  embraced  by  the  human  mind,  when 
you  reflect  upon  the  force  of  example,  and  how 
lew  persons,  attaining  eminence  in  the  science  of 
practical  astronomy,  are  sufficient  to  direct  and 
influence  popular  feeling.  But  the  most  entertain¬ 
ing  writer  of  this  kind  was  Fontenelle  (9),  who 
dressed  up  these  conjectures  in  a  very  romantic 
form,  and  by  a  number  of  far  fetched  analogies, 
presumed  to  be  discovered  between  the  starry  hea¬ 
vens  and  the  earth  we  inhabit,  he  has  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  attention  of  the  public.  Although 
not  penned  immediately  in  favour  of  Infidelity,  yet 
the  object  of  the  writer,  I  conceive,  was  chiefly 
directed  to  this  end.  It  is  calculated  to  lead  sit¬ 
ings,  he  spoke  with  greater  propriety.  I  give  as  a  specimen 
the  following  paragraph,  taken  from  one  of  his  sermons — 
On  human  learning.  “  The  frame  of  this  great  universe,  as 
it  is  represented  to  humane  consideration  and  enquiry,  ap¬ 
pearing  like  a  perplexed  labyrinth,  wherein  there  is  so  much 
ambiguity  in  the  several  ways,  so  much  fallacy  in  the  simili¬ 
tude  of  things  and  signs,  such  obliqueness  and  intricacy  in  the 
course  of  Nature,  that  even  sense  itself,  which  in  such  things 
is  our  chiefest  guide,  is  fain  to  wander  up  and  down  in  uncer¬ 
tainties,  and  instead  of  leading  11s  out ,  does  many  times  lead 
us  into  error.  And  for  this  reason,  Thilosopliy  hath  been  so 
often  questioned  and  subverted  in  the  very  principle  of  it.” 

Bishop  JVilkins'  Sermons,  p.  187. 

(9)  “  Conversations  on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,  with  Ad¬ 

ditions,  1767.”  Within  these  few  years  a  new  edition,  with 
improvements,  has  been  published  by  La  Lande. 
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perficial  and  unthinking  nnnds  astiay.  ^  ithout 
any  direct  attack  upon  the  holy  scriptures,  it  leaves 
the  mind  in  the  regions  of  wild  conjecture,  and 
amidst  unnumbered  worlds  it  is  lost  in  eternal 
darkness  (LO). 

The  work  of  Fontenelle  has  given  a  tone  to  all 
the  modern  systems  of  Astronomy,  and  every  little 
child  is  now  taught  to  admit  these  conjectures  and 
romantic  effusions  as  absolute  truths,  completely 
within  the  sphere  of  mathematical  demonstration. 
Whoever  seriously  reflects  upon  the  force  of  edu¬ 
cation,  the  power  of  example,  the  association  of 
ideas  in  the  human  mind,  and  the  gradual  recep¬ 
tion  of  these  conjectures,  will  have  no  great  difficul¬ 
ty  in  accounting  for  their  prevalence  in  the  present 
age  (11). 

(10)  The  reading  of  this  book,  the  celebrated  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole,  afterwards  Lord  Orford,  said,  made  him  a  sceptic.  Upon 
the  supposition  of  a  plurality  of  worlds,  he  maintained  the 
impossibility  of  any  revelation.  The  reception  of  this  opinion, 
he  declared,  was  sufficient  with  him  to  destroy  the  credibility 
of  all  revelation.  See  Monthly  Magazine,  179b,  Article  77  cil~ 
po/ianu.  ' 
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m)  “By  this  one  easy  and  unbridled  miscarriage  of  the 
understanding,  (the  association  of  ideas,)  sandy  and  loose 
foundations  become  infallible  principles,  and  will  not  suffer 
themselves  to  be  touched  or  questioned  :  such  unnatural  con¬ 
nections  become  by  custom  as  natural  to  the  mind  as  that  of 
the  sun  and  light ;  and  fire  and  warmth  go  together,  and  so 
seem  to  carry7  with  them  as  natural  an  evidence  as  self-evident 
truths  themselves.”  Locke’s  /forks,  vol,  3,  p-  403.  1759. 
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It  was  some  time  before  the  bold  speculations  of 
Kepler  could  be  received  altogether  by  the  learned 
world.  Cudworth,  whose  mind  had  digested  a 
vast  mass  of  strange  opinions  and  absurdities,  and 
had  traced  them  to  their  proper  source,  could  not 
satisfactorily  give  up  his  understanding  to  astro¬ 
nomical  authority  (12).  Many  eminent,  writers  of 

(12)  “  We  cannot  certainly  conclude  that  the  works  of  God 
and  his  creation  do  not  transcend  those  narrow  limits  which  vul¬ 
gar  opinion  and  imagination  sets  them,  that  commonly  terminates 
the  universe  but  a  little  above  the  clouds,  or  at  most  supposes 
the  fixed  stars,  being  all  fastened  in  one  solid  sphere,  to  be  the 
utmost  wall,  or  arched  roof  and  rolling  circumference  thereof. 
Much  less  ought  we,  upon  such  groundless  suppositions,  to 
infer,  that  the  world  might  therefore  have  been  made  much 
better  than  it  is,  because  it  might  have  been  much  more  roomy 
and  capacious.  We  explode  the  atheistic  infinity  of  distant 
worlds;  nor  can  we  admit  that  Cartesian,  seemingly  more 
modest,  indefinite  extension  of  one  corporeal  universe,  which 
yet  really,  according  to  that  philosopher’s  meaning,  hath 
nullos  fines,  no  bounds  or  limits  at  all.  For  we  persuade  ourselves 
that  the  corporeal  world  is  as  incapable  of  a  positive  infinity 
of  magnitude,  as  it  is  of  time ;  there  being  no  magnitude  so 
great,  but  that  more  might  still  be  added  to  it.  Nevertheless, 
as  we  cannot  possibly  imagine  the  sun  to  be  a  quarter,  or  a 
hundredth  part  so  big  as  we  know  it  to  be,  so  much  more 
may  the  whole  corporeal  universe  far  transcend  those  narrow 
bounds  which  our  imagination  would  circumscribe  it  in.  The 
new  celestial  pha  nomcna,  and  the  late  improvements  of 
astronomy  and  philosophy  made  thereupon,  render  it  so  pro¬ 
bable,  that  even  this  dull  earth  of  ours  is  a  planet,  and  the 
sun  a  fixed  shir  in  the  center  of  that  vortex  wherein  it  moves. 
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the  last  century,  distinguished  for  research  and 
talent,  and  fully  competent  to  judge  of  the  subject, 
could  not  take  in  the  ingenious  reveries  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  astronomer  (13).  Some  late  writers  have  the 

that  many  have  shrewdly  suspected,  that  there  are  other 
habitable  globes,  besides  this  earth  of  ours  (which  may  be 
sailed  round  about  in  a  year  or  two),  as  also  more  suns,  with 
their  respective  planets,  than  one.  However,  the  distance  of 
the  fixed  stars  from  us  being  so  vast,  that  the  diameter  of  the 
great  orb  makes  no  discernible  parallax  in  the  site  of  them  ; 
from  whence  it  is  also  probable,  that  the  other  fixed  stars  are 
likewise  vastly  distant  from  one  another :  this,  I  say,  widens 
the  corporeal  universe  to  us,  and  makes  those  famantia  mania 
mundi,  as  Lucretius  calls  them,  those  flaming  whales  of 
the  world,  to  fly  away  before  us.  Now,  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  think,  that  all  this  immense  vastness  should  lie  waste,  de¬ 
sert,  and  uninhabited,  and  have  nothing  in  it  that  could  praise 
the  Creator  thereof,  save  only  this  one  small  spot  of  earth. 
In  my  Father's  house,  (saitli  our  Saviour,)  are  many  man¬ 
sions.  And  Baruch,  chap.  3,  (appointed  by  our  church  to  be 
read  publicly,)  U  Israel,  how  great  is  the  house  of  God,  and 
how  large  is  the  place  of  his  possession  !  Great  and  hath  no  end , 
high  and  immeasurable!  Which  yet  we  understand  not  of  an 
absolute  infinite,  but  only  such  an  immense  vastness,  as  far 
transcends  vulgar  opinion  and  imagination.” 

Cudworth’s  Inte’leetual  System,  vol.  2,  4to.  by  Birch.  1743. 

(13)  The  late  celebrated  Mr.  Wesley  had  some  very  just 
doubts  upon  this  subject.  He  carried  on  a  controversy  with  a 
writer  in  the  London  Magazine,  the  whole  of  which  may  be 
found  in  his  very  interesting  and  entertaining  work,  “  A  Sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation,  or  a  Compendium 
of  Natural  Philosophy,”  in  5  vols.  12mo,  edit.  18011. — Sec  the 
article,  ‘  Doubts  concerning  Modern  Astronomy.’  I  refer 
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modesty  to  arrange  their  speculations  under  the  head 
conjectural ;  but  they  seem  to  wish  in  general  to 
confound  them  with  other  things  which  are  more 
certain.  In  your  perusal  of  Dr.  Chalmers’  Lec¬ 
tures,  I  think  you  must  have  felt  an  occasional 
surprize  at  the  learned  credulity  of  the  writer,  the 
ready  credence  given  to  every  novel  speculation ; 
not  wishing,  as  he  states,  “  to  throw  any  disguise 
over  that  comparative  littleness  which  belongs  to 
our  planet,  and  which  gives  to  the  argument  of  Free¬ 
thinkers  all  its  plausibility(14).”  By  this  concurrence, 
he  gives  all  that  support  to  the  infidel  astronomer, 

you  also  to  the  Hutchinsonian  writers,  among  whom  were  men 
of  considerable  learning,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  New¬ 
tonian  philosophy. 

The  following  extract  from  the  writings  of  Lord  President 
Forbes,  is  characteristic  of  that  modesty,  becoming  the  great 
and  good  man.  “  It  is  rash  to  affirm  that  the  universe,  or  even 
the  solar  system,  was  made  principally  for  the  sake  of  the 
earth,  or  of  man ;  because  for  aught  we  know,  there  may  be 
many  more,  and  more  considerable  uses  for  it.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  not  certain,  at  least  to  me  it  docs  not  appear  to  be  so, 
that  there  was  any  other  use  for  creating  these  immense  hea¬ 
venly  bodies,  but  to  regulate  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  to 
produce  the  other  effects  which  some  of  them  evidently  have, 
and  all  of  them  in  a  greater  or  smaller  proportion  may  have, 
on  the  earth ;  and  to  raise  in  man  that  idea  of  -the  magnifi¬ 
cence,  power,  and  skill  of  the  Creator,  which  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  immensity,  motion,  order,  beauty,  and  utility  of 
these  bodies  must  produce.”  J forks,  vol.  2,  p.  93. 


(14)  Page  6. 
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for  which  he  is  so  tenacious,  and  which  I  consider  so 
dangerous  in  its  tendency.  If,  however,  the  Doctor 
means  to  say,  that  “  by  this  great  and  interesting 
question  being  resolved  in  these  latter  times,  lie 
should  refer  us  to  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Ilerschel ; 
to  these  very  discoveries  I  would  also  refer 
him  (15)  for  proof  of  the  wildness  of  speculation, 
and  the  pregnant  associations,  of  a  disordered  mind. 
I  have  read  them  often  with  astonishment.  Let 
any  man  go  to  the  same  telescope  and  examine  the 
heavenly  bodies  for  himself,  and  see  it  it  be  possi" 
ble  to  adopt  such  wild  theories,  or  to  collect  moie 
extravagant  absurdities,  than  have  been  imented 
by  this  celebrated  astronomer.  Philosophers  have 
ever  been  fond  of  erecting  schemes  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  universe;  of  peopling  the  stariy 
heavens,  and  neglecting  the  station  they  occupy 
in  the  scale  of  creation.  Every  age  lias  had  its 
Aristotle,  or  Descartes,  or  Newton.  The  fashion¬ 
able  system  is  received  without  investigation.  All 
are  convinced,  and  few  examine ;  and  these  few 
invent  theories  fit  only  for  the  nursery,  or  specu¬ 
lations  that  might  adorn  the  pages  of  Gulliver,  and 
embellish  the  wonderful  atchievements  of  the  re¬ 
nowned  Don  Quixote. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 


(15)  These  discoveries  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  within  the  last  thirty  years. 


LETTER  III. 


ON  TIIE  ANGLE  OF  PARALLAX. 


And  indeed,  to  confess  the  truth,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  man 
to  distinguish,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  seconds,  or  even 
ten  seconds,  with  instruments,  let  them  be  ever  so  skilfully 
made ;  therefore  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
excessive  nicety  of  this  matter  has  eluded  the  many  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  endeavours  of  such  skilful  operators. 

Dr.  Halley,  on  finding  the  Sun's  Parallax. 


Dear  Sir, 

In  perusing  these  lectures  upon  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  astronomy,  I  have  often  been  compelled  to 
pause  with  astonishment  at  the  boldness  of  the 
writer,  and  the  confidence  with  which  he  speaks 
of  those  things  founded  altogether  in  uncertainty 
and  conjecture.  In  a  professed  admirer  of  the 
Baconian  style  of  reasoning  we  might  have  ex¬ 
pected  a  little  more  caution,  precision,  and  judg¬ 
ment;  but  there  are  some  writers  who  select  words, 
not  to  give  cogency  to  the  argument  and  accuracy 
to  the  reasoning,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  fine 
period,  or  what  is  yet  worse,  to  give  colour  to  a 
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false  and  dangerous  sentiment.  We  are  told,  in  this 
hook,  “  that  by  a  process  of  measurement,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  at  present  to  explain,  wre  have 
ascertained  first  the  distance,  and  then  the  magni¬ 
tude,  of  some  of  those  bodies  which  roll  in  the 
firmament.”  Now,  Sir,  it  is  to  this  process  of  mea¬ 
surement  that  I  wish  at  present  to  direct  your 
serious  consideration.  It  is  that  link  in  the  chain 
of  reasoning  upon  which  the  strength  of  the  cause 
entirely  depends;  and  that  link,  it  once  broken, 
leaves  the  whole  system  in  confusion  and  disorder. 
Touch  this  one  link,  and  the  airy  structure  and 
pleasing  vision  instantly  dissolve. 

That  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
180°  or  two  right  angles,  is  known,  and  can  be 
easily  demonstrated ;  but  that  the  angle  of  parallax 
can  be  ascertained  with  like  certainty  by  geometri¬ 
cal  principles,  is  altogether  a  fallacy,  and  I  may 
add,  a  gross  imposition.  We  know  the  measure  of 
the  earth ;  it  is  ascertained  with  great  accuracy, 
and  by  this  measure  we  obtain  the  earth’s  radius; 
and  if  we  could  take  the  angle  of  parallax,  the 
distance  of  any  planet  might  be  easily  found  by  the 
common  rules  of  trigonometry.  By  a  knowledge 
of  the  sun’s  distance  from  the  earth,  we  acquire  the 
supposed  dimensions  of  the  solar  system.  But  who 
can  remain  satisfied  with  the  mode  by  w'hich  this 
angle  of  parallax  is  obtained  ?  The  ease  with  w'hich 
such  measurements  are  received  by  diflercnt  astro¬ 
nomers,  shews  the  credulity  of  the  human  mind  upon 
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those  things  which  are  agreeable  to  preconceived 
hypothesis.  I  have  given  this  subject  much  con¬ 
sideration,  and  among  the  most  eminent  authorities 
can  find  nothing  like  satisfaction.  If  you  will  give 
yourself  the  trouble  to  make  a  fair  examination  of 
the  case,  I  think  your  doubts  Mill  increase  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  extent  or  depth  of  your  inquiries. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  the  angle  of  parallax, 
must  be  liable  to  continual  variation  from  known  and 
unknown  causes;  and  this  is  agreeable  to  fact  and 
experiment  (1).  The  process  will  not  bear  a  strict 
examination.  It  is  exposed  to  every  puff  of  wind, 
and  to  every  change  in  the  atmosphere,  and  some¬ 
times  made  dependent  upon  the  distance  of  the 
eye  from  the  glass  of  the  telescope  (2).  You  will 
please  to  observe,  that  the  measurement  of  this 
angle  requires  great  delicacy,  and  very  few  persons 
can  or  will  undertake  it.  A  single  second  makes 
a  difference  of  about  twelve  million  miles.  You 
will  observe  likewise  the  twofold  motion  of  the 
earth,  and  according  to  Dr.  Chalmers  it  is  moving 


(1)  It  is  also  agreeable  to  etymology  — 
of  1 ra^Kau,  to  vary  alternately. 


(2)  “  The  double  motion  of  the  earth  and  other  moving  orbs, 
difference  of  atmosphere,  various  degrees  of  light,  as  they 
are  farther  from  or  nearer  to  the  sun,  the  universal  struggle, 
termed  vibration,  contribute  to  make  their  nearness,  and 
magnitude,  and  distance,  uncertain.” 

Hutchinson’ s  Troths  abridged,  p.  163. 
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at  tlie  inconceivable  velocity  of  a  million  and  a  half 
miles  a  day  (3).  Y ou  recollect  also  that  the  body 

(3)  “  Tlie  first  thing  which  strikes  a  scientific  observer  of 
the  fixed  stars,  is  their  immeasurable  distance.  If  the  whole 
planetary  system  were  lighted  up  into  a  globe  of  file,  it  would 
exceed  by  many  millions  of  times  the  magnitude  of  this  world, 
and  yet  only  appear  a  small  lucid  point  from  the  nearest  of 
them.  If  a  body  were  projected  from  the  sun  with  the  velo¬ 
city  of  a  cannon  ball,  it  would  take  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years  before  it  described  that  mighty  interval  which  separates 
the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  from  our  sun  and  from  our  sys¬ 
tem.  If  this  earth,  which  moves  at  more  than  the  inconceiva¬ 
ble  velocity  of  a  million  and  a  half  miles  a  day,  were  to  be 
hurried  from  its  orbit,  and  to  take  the  same  rapid  flight  over 
this  immense  tract,  it  would  not  have  arrived  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  its  journey,  after  taking  all  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  creation  of  the  world.  These  are  great  numbers  and 
great  calculations,  and  the  mind  feels  its  own  impotency  in 
attempting  to  grasp  them.  We  can  state  them  in  words; 
we  can  exhibit  them  in  figures ;  we  can  demonstrate  them  by 
the  powers  of  a  most  rigid  and  infallible  geometry  :  but  no 
human  fancy  can  summon  up  a  lively  or  an  adequate  concep¬ 
tion— -can  roam  its  ideal  flight  over  this  immeasmable  laige- 
yjoss— can  take  in  this  mighty  space  in  all  its  giandeui  and 
in  all  its  immensity — can  sweep  the  outer  boundaries  of  such 
a  creation,  or  lift  itself  up  to  the  majesty  of  that  great  and 
invisible  arm,  on  which  all  is  suspended.” 

Chalmers’  Lectures,  p.  36. 

This  extract  contains  some  of  the  common-place  conjec¬ 
tures,  to  be  found  in  modern  treatises  of  astronomy.  I  o  de¬ 
monstrate  them  by  any  thing  like  geometrical  reasoning,  is 
impossible.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  earth  does  not 
move  above  a  diameter  in  twenty-four  hours :  probably  much 
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upon  which  the  angle  of  parallax  terminates  is 
exposed  to  a  similar  motion,  and  perhaps  to  a 
double  motion.  Add  to  these  difficulties,  the 
changes  in  the  atmosphere,  of  light  and  heat,  and 
refraction  and  aberration,  and  then  endeavour  to 
persuade  yourself,  if  possible,  that  such  an  angle 
can  be  taken  with  any  thing  like  tolerable  accuracy. 
If  we  however  appeal  to  fact  and  experiment,  the 
cause  is  at  once  decided.  Instead  of  being  demon¬ 
strated  as  certain  and  infallible,  it  is  ever  changing, 
according  to  the  caprice  or  to  the  skill  of  different 
astronomers.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  sun’s 
parallax — from  nine  seconds  to  thirty-two,  or  front 
twenty-six  millions  of  miles  to  ninety-five ;  and 
from  such  opposite  extremes  the  general  result  is 
found  (4).  We  have  no  means  by  which  w  e  can 


less.  This  is  conjecture,  you  say,  and  so  I  give  it :  but  this 
conjecture  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  above  lectures,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  an  additional  advantage,  as  being  far  more  rational. 
See  Baxter’s  Mat  ho,  in  the  s. Innotations  to  vol.  2 ;  and  also 
Catcott  or i  the  Creation,  p.  27. 

(4)  During  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun’s  disc  in  1760 
and  in  1769,  the  parallax  was  taken  at  about  nine  seconds. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  made  it  ten  seconds,  -Mr.  Whiston 
thirty-two,  Mr.  Machin  about  eight,  Mr.  Cassiri  about  four 
and  a  half,  and  Dr.  Halley  twelve.  These  experiments,  made 
by  skilful  practitioners  and  with  capital  instruments,  fully 
demonstrate  the  folly  of  the  above  assertions  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
in  the  preceding  note.  Mr.  Keil,  who  was  undoubtedly  a 
great  astronomer,  comes  to  this  conclusion.  “  By  these,  and 
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rectify  these  mistakes  ;  and  they  all  tend  to  confute 
the  random  assertions  in  these  lectuies,  that,  these 
jrreat  calculations  are  demonstrable,  by  the  powers 
of  a  most  rigid  and  infallible  geometry. 

Concerning  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars,  no 
scheme  hitherto  adopted,  can  discover  it  to  us. 

Like  a  phantom,  it  ever  eludes  the  grasp.  Dr. 
Herschel  has  proposed  some  method  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  parallax,  similar  to  Galileo  and  others. 

“  But  all  the  attempts  of  astronomers,  to  discover 
the  change  of  position,  or  annual  parallax,  with 
the  most  accurate  instruments,  have  been  found 
insufficient  to  detect  it  (5) .”  "W  hen  philosophers  ». 
have  a  system  floating  in  their  brain,  they  only 
perceive  objects  in  one  direction  ;  they  never  turn 
their  eves  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  dare  not 
look  behind,  lest  some  spectre  should  appear  to 
give  them  trouble  or  uneasiness.  I  will  put  two 
extracts  together,  in  the  notes  below,  of  this  kind, 
which  in  my  opinion  overthrow  all  these  pretty 
notions  about  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars. 

It  requires  little  calculation.  A  schoolboy  ac- 

the  like  methods,  if  any  phoenomenon  has  a  parallax  not  less 
than  one  minute,  it  may  be  found  out.  In  the  moon  we  find 
the  parallax  very  considerable,  which  in  the  horizon  amounts 
to  about  a  degree,  or  more.  But  there  are  some  particular 
methods,  only  applicable  to  the  moon,  by  which  its  parallax 
is  known."  Keil’s  Astronomical  Lectures,  p.  257.  17 1)9. 

(5)  Brewster’s  Ediub.  Encyclopaedia,  vol.  5,  p.  67  7. 
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quainted  with  the  rule  of  three,  and  with  these  ex¬ 
tracts  in  his  head,  may  be  able  to  confound  the 
greatest  astronomer  (6).  If  1*2,000  feet  elevation 

(6)  “  If  our  earth  rolls  along  the  ecliptic,  as  is  allowed, 
which  crosses  the  equinoctial  in  an  angle  of  twenty-three  and 
a  half  degrees,  and  the  sun’s  mean  distance  from  us  be  about 
eighty-one  millions  of  miles,  by  the  rules  of  trigonometry  it 
is  plain,  that  the  earth  will  sometimes  be  above  thirty-two 
millions  of  miles  on  the  north  side  of  the  equinoctial,  and 
sometimes  the  like  distance  on  the  south  t  ide  of  it,  or  twenty- 
three  and  a  half  degrees  on  the  globe  ;  whence  the  fixed  stars 
when  in  the  zenith  to  an  equatorean  in  our  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer,  must  evidently  differ  sixty-four  millions  of  miles,  or 
what  our  globes  mark  out  for  forty-seven  degrees :  that  is, 
any  fixed  star  which  is  in  the  zenith  to  an  inhabitant  in  the 
equator,  in  December,  will  be  above  sixty-four  millions  of 
miles  more  southerly  in  June,  than  then ;  and  let  the  stars’ 
distance  be  ever  so  immensely  great,  it  is  no  manner  of 
service  or  refuge  to  an  astronomer  whatever,  because  our 
instruments  are  now  so  accurately  made,  as  to  tell  to  a  second  ; 
and  their  situation  or  direction  in  this  case,  will  be  parallel 
both  in  our  summer  and  winter.  The  earth’s  axis  not  only 
preserves  a  parallelism  as  to  north  and  south,  but  likewise  to 
one  horizon,  and  is  always  parallel  to  itself.  But  no  sensible 
difference  as  to  the  stars  ever  yet  appeared  to  any  observer, 
cither  in  England  or  at  the  equator ;  for  the  very  same  stars 
which  are  in  the  zenith  at  one  time  of  the  year  will  be  so 
throughout  the  whole  year  ;  and  this  no  person  can  presume 
to  deny.  From  hence  it  evidently  appears,  I  think,  that  the 
e  irth  n  11s  precisely  in  the  equinoctial,  with  her  axis  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  plane  thereof,  which  finely  exhibits  the  wisdom 
of  the  Creator,  and  banishes  unnatural  conjectures  ;  for  we 
know  that  nature  delights  in  simplicity,  and  does  nothing  in 
va’.n.”  Bam/ield's  Treatise  of. Jstrcnomy.  1761. 
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make  such  a  difference  in  the  organ  of  vision,  how  is 
it  that  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of  miles,  in  the 
different  positions  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  is 
said  to  make  no  sensible  difference  (7)  ?  -Let  com¬ 
mon  sense  decide,  and  the  enchantment  will  cease. 
Can  men,  with  such  conjectural  evidence  before 
them,  presume  to  insult  the  sacred  volume,  a  book 
containing  the  greatest  intrinsic  value  and  evi¬ 
dence,  and  supported  by  a  train  of  facts,  of  mi¬ 
racles  and  prophecy,  of  such  a  train  as  no  hu¬ 
man  imagination  could  possibly  invent,  and  no  com¬ 
bination  of  deceptive  scenes  could  possibly  impose  ? 

• 

In  contrast  to  this  extract  I  wish  to  place  the  following  ob¬ 
servations  of  Mr.  Brydonc. — He  found  in  his  journey  to  the 
top  of  Mount  .Etna,  the  milky  way  to  make  a  glorious  ap¬ 
pearance,  like  a  pure  flame  that  shot  across  the  heavens  ;  and 
with  the  naked  eye  could  observe  clusters  of  stars  that  were 
invisible  in  the  regions  below.  “  We  did  not  at  first  attend  to 
the  cause,  or  recollect,  that  we  had  now  passed  through  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  feet  of  gross  vapour,  that  blunts  and  con¬ 
fuses  ever)-  ray  before  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We 
were  amazed  at  the  distinctness  of  vision,  and  exclaimed  toge¬ 
ther,  What  a  glorious  situation  for  an  observatory  !” 

Brydone's  Tour,  vol.  1 ,  p.  199. 

(7)  Dr.  Chalmers  always  takes  the  first  principle  for  grant¬ 
ed,  and  upon  that  he  builds  hypothetical  notions.  The  mea¬ 
sure,  the  distance — the'  certainty  of  the  fixed  stars  being  suns 
— these  are  some  of  the  first  principles  by  which  he  is  carried 
away  into  the  regions  of  immensity.  He  talks  of  the  modesty 
of  true  science,  and  without  a  blush  can  utter  the  most  un¬ 
guarded  and  hazardous  opinions. 
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They  may  continue  to  assault  it,  but  their  every 
attempt  will  rebound  like  the  foaming  billows, 
dashing  with  unremitting  violence  and  apparent 
rage  against  the  solid  rock,  firmly  erected  and 
proudly  triumphant  amidst  the  tumultuous  and 
boisterous  ocean. 

If  any  thing  could  awaken  the  attention  of 
mankind  to  the  impossibility  of  attaining  an  ex¬ 
act  knowledge  of  the  distance,  and  consequently 
of  the  size  of  the  planetary  bodies,  it  must  be 
the  continual  difference  which  appears  between 
calculations  made  by  able  and  distinguished  as¬ 
tronomers.  The  two  greatest  astronomers  of  the 
present  age  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  Schroeter 
in  Germany,  and  Dr.  Herschel  in  England.  They 
have  both  exercised  their  continual  skill  in  the 
measurement  of  the  new  planets,  found  to  exist 
between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  With 
the  application  of  the  nicest  instruments,  they  dif¬ 
fer  so  materially,  as  to  prove  to  a  demonstration 
the  uncertainty,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of  such 
calculations  (8).  If  any  man,  after  reading  these 


(8)  According  to  the  measurement  of  Herschel,  the  diameter 
of  Ceres  docs  not  exceed  160  miles,  while  the  observation  of 
the  German  astronomer  Schroeter  makes  it*  1624  miles. 
Schroeter  accounts  for  this  remarkable  difference  between  his 
measurements  and  those  of  Dr.  Herschel,  by  maintaining, 
that  the  projection  micrometer  used  by  the  English  astrono¬ 
mer,  was  placed  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  eye  ;  and 
that  he  measured  only  the  middle  dear  part  of  the  nucleus  of 
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statements,  should  consider  the  conjectures  rais¬ 
ed  from  such  premises  as  deserving  attention,  let 
him,  if  he  please ;  but  let  him  not  gravely  assure 
the  public,  who  know  very  little  about  it,  that 
such  immense  calculations  are  founded  upon  cer¬ 
tain  principles,  “  even  upon  a  rigid  and  infallible 
geometry  (9).” 

In  measuring  what  are  called  the  mountains, 
or  more  properly,  the  rugged  appearances  on  the 
moon’s  surface,  the  proportion  is  taken  from  the 
shadow  perpetually  varying,  ancl  the  radius  of  the 
moon  ;  something  is  granted  which  is  hypothetical, 
and  the  common  reader  is  then  informed  that  geo¬ 
metry  can  take  the  measure  of  a  mountain  on  the 
moon,  with  the  same  ease  as  of  one  upon  the  earth, 

the  planet.”  “  The  diameter  of  Pallas  is  determined  by  Dr, 
Herschel  at  80  miles,  while  Schroeter  makes  it  no  less  than 
2099  miles.” 

Brewster’s  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  vol.  2,  p.  638. 

A  similar  difference  in  calculation  is  observed  in  the  other 
new  planets.  The  results  of  Schroeter’s  experiments  are 
generally  greater  than  those  of  Dr.  Herschel.  The  attempt 
to  account  for  it,  is  as  weak  as  it  is  futile.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  it  proceeds  from  the  variation  of  density  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  To  allow  this,  however,  would  be  very  injurious  to 
the  fashionable  system. 

(9)  1  cannot  suppose  Dr.  Chalmers  to  be  altogether  unac¬ 
quainted  with  these  things  :  they  are  discoverable  in  the  Dic¬ 
tionary,  for  which  he  wrote  one  of  the  best  articles  to  be 
found  in  that  work,  (Dr.  Brewster'3  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia) 
under  the  head  Christianity. 
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The  word  geometry  is  used  to  enforce  belief  with¬ 
out  inquiry ;  the  mere  assertion  passes  current  for 
demonstration,  and  inferences  are  drawn,  agreeable 
to  the  visionary  schemes  of  a  disordered  imagina¬ 
tion.  In  all  this  you  perceive  nothing  like  the 
cautious  induction  of  experimental  philosophy. 
It  is  the  fault  of  these  lectures,  that  they  are  not 
written  upon  geometrical  principles,  but  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  chiefly  invented  by  infidel  philosophers. 

In  all  these  declamatory  harangues,  you  read 
nothing  about  the  possibility  of  optical  illusion  (10). 
No  difficulties  are  started.  No  doubts  are  cherish¬ 
ed  (11).  Every  thing  in  the  form  of  a  discovery  is 


.  (10)  “  The  habit  of  seeing  as  soon  as  we  open  our  eyelids, 

,m  :  makes  us  look  upon  that  operation  as  a  tiling  extremely  plain 
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and  intelligible.  However,  1  shall  boldly  assert,  that  the  mvs- 
teries  of  our  holy  religion  are  not  more  above  our  understand- 
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ings,  than  is  the  manner  in  which  we  see,  or  than  that  in¬ 
most  sentiment  which  we  experience,  of  the  disposition  and 


* 


magnitude  of  the  things  which  arc  so  remote  from  us.  That 
/£_  my  eye  by  the  help  of  an  image  but  six  lines  broad,  or  my 

soul  with  the  organ  of  half  an  inch,  should  see  eight  or  ten 
leagues,  and  discern  the  beauty,  the  form,  the  situation  and 
distances  of  one  million  of  objects  dispersed  all  ovfr  this  plain, 
is  a  mystery  truly  inaccessible  to  all  our  reasonings.  That 
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operation  must  either  be  corporeal  or  spiritual.  But  whatever 
it  may  be  supposed  to  be,  it  will  in  both  cases  be  equally 
above  our  reason.  It  is  an  unfathomable  abyss.  But  it  is  a 
truth,  and  an  undoubted  matter  of  fact.” 

Spectacle  de  la  Nature,  vol  4,  p.  114,  8vo  edit. 


(11)  “  Let  any  one  not  skilled  in  painting,  be  told  when 


to  be  received,  provided  it  swells  the  human  ima¬ 
gination  with  pride  and  self-importance.  If  it 
sanctions  the  ideal  immensily,  which  is  by  some 
persons  considered  as  the  best  proof  of  genuine 
science,  it  is  to  be  admitted  among  those  truths 
which  are  considered  self-evident.  Magnitude  and 
distance,  are  the  two  levers  used  to  impel  the 
imagination.  To  a  mind  that  has  thought  over  the 
nature  of  human  vision,  and  the  means  by  which 
we  gradually  attain  our  knowledge  of  distant  ob¬ 
jects,  something  more  will  be  thought  requisite. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  some 
intermediate  chain  of  connection,  in  order  to  judge 
of  distance,  we  shall  never  speak  confidently  of 
calculations  formed  hypothetically,  however  neat 
and  delicate,  merely  by  the  aid  of  optical  expe¬ 
riments  (12).  Many  things  are  to  be  considered 
which  should  humble  the  pride  of  human  science, 

he  sees  bottles  and  tobacco  pipes,  and  other  things  so  painted, 
as  in  some  places  are  shewn,  that  he  does  not  see  protube¬ 
rances,  and  you  will  not  convince  him  but  by  the  touch ;  he  will 
not  believe  that  by  an  instantaneous  legerdemain  of  bis  own 
thoughts,  one  idea  is  substituted  for  the  other.” 

Locke's  Tf  'orks,  vol.  3,  p.  404.  8vo  edit. 

(12)  Vide  Bishop  Berkeley’s  Essay  towards  a  New  Theory  of 
Vision,  to  be  found  in  his  works,  2  vols.  4to.  1784.  If  this 
book  is  attentively  read,  and  the  principles  it  contains  ap¬ 
plied  to  our  mode  of  estimating  the  size,  distance,  and  measuie 
of  the  planets,  we  should  never,  I  think,  lay  much  stress  upon 
the  hypothetical  notions  indulged  in  by  many  astronomers. 
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and  prevent  bold  and  daring  conjecture.  "We  are 
to  remember,  that  the  estimate  we  make  of  dis¬ 
tant  objects,  especially  those  so  considerably  re¬ 
mote,  is  an  act  of  the  judgment,  grounded  on 
experience,  rather  than  on  sense.  Not  only  the 
apparent  magnitude,  but  the  colour  of  the  object, 
the  various  degrees  of  light  and  shade,  the  neces¬ 
sary  conformation  of  the  eyes,  the  proper  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  optic  axes,  and  the  interposition  of 
other  agents,  are  to  be  taken  into  the  calculation. 
To  these  we  may  add  a  suggestion  on  the  proper 
sphere  of  human  vision  (13).  Is  it  not  proper  to 

(13)  “  It  is  observable,  that  the  late  astronomers  have 
strongly  magnified  the  bulk  and  distances  of  the  stars,  and 
as  much  lessened  their  apparent  bigness  ;  or  we  could  not 
make  each  star  a  sun,  especially  such  as  arc  in  the  milky  way, 
where  the  suns  are  very  thick  set.  About  sixty  years  ago  they 
made  the  sun  at  128  semidiameters  of  the  earth  from  us  :  now 
Cassiri  and  Huygens  reckon  22,000.  Stars,  in  those  days, 
were  but  2000  times  as  far  off  as  the  sun  ;  now,  Syrius  is 
27,000  times  as  far  off.  Syrius,  by  Tycho,  was  computed  at 
three  minutes  diameter ;  by  others  two  minutes and  Galileo 
but  five  seconds  :  the  moderns  allow  it  no  apparent  diameter, 
and  only  see  it  as  a  lucid  speck  or  point.  Glasses  of  six  or 
eight  feet  give  it  a  considerable  diameter :  glasses  between 
twenty  and  sixty  feet  see  it  with  a  diameter  of  seven  or  ten 
seconds  ;  but  glasses  of  a  hundred  feet  see  it  as  a  speck.  1  do 
not  doubt  but  at  last,  by  lengthening  the  glasses,  they  may 
reduce  the  sun  to  a  speck  too.  That  telescopes  do  not  lessen 
the  diameters  of  the  sun  and  moon  (as  they  do  those  of  the 
stars)  is,  that  their  light  is  brisk,  and  not  weak  :  but  that 
long  telescopes  do  scatter  and  yet  farther  lessen  weak  light, 


suppose,  that  some  limitation  is  given  to  our  re¬ 
searches,  and  more  especially  to  the  researches 
of  the  eye  ?  Effects  are  visible  ;  but  are  not  the 
exciting  causes  concealed  ?  Is  it  not  reasonable 
to  conclude,  that  the  system  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
is  very  different  from  all  the  speculations  of  astro¬ 
nomers,  whether  ancient  or  modern  ?  To  say  no¬ 
thing  of  the  optical  knowledge  we  possess,  much 
more  is  yet  requisite,  before  we  can  use  such  in¬ 
flated  language.  Who  can  assure  me,  tliat  the 
human  organ  of  the  eye,  aided  by  the  best  in¬ 
struments,  can  penetrate  this  mighty  boundary  ? 

was  observed  by  the  French  Academy  when  the  great  comet 
appeared  in  1680.  For  after  the  head  of  the  comet  disappear¬ 
ed  to  the  eye,  it  was  seen  by  telescopes ;  by  one  of  four  feet, 
plain  ;  but  by  one  of  twenty  feet,  confusedly  and  dimly.  Nay, 
the  tail  of  the  comet  was  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  long  after  it 
could  not  be  seen  through  a  telescope.  This  seems  a  little 
odd,  that  the  tail  and  not  the  head  should  be  seen  latest  by  the 
eye,  which  is  fitter  to  see  a  faint  light,  and  takes  into  view  a 
larger  scope  of  the  heavens.  The  tail  of  the  comet  could 
not  be  seen  through  the  glasses  because  of  the  paucity  and 
weakness  of  the  rays ;  nor  the  head  by  the  eye,  because 
of  the  smallness  of  it,  and  rays  from  a  great  scope  of  the  hea¬ 
vens  confused  it.  And  farther,  I  must  say  that  the  eye  is 
fitter  to  represent  the  true  magnitude,  if  freed  from  glaring 
light;  which  the  most  ingenious  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  con¬ 
vinced  of,  and  therefore  proposed  reflecting  glasses  for  this 
purpose.  But  as  to  telescopes,  il  the  object  be  near,  they  mag¬ 
nify  ;  and  if  at  a  vast  distance,  they  represent  objects  too  little, 
and  will  never  answer  to  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  stars.’ 

Lines'  Miscall.  Letters  on  Philosophy  and  Astronomy, 
Vide  Catcott  on  the  Creation,  p.  27. 
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By  what  experiment  is  it  established  ?  In  what 
book  is  it  written,  and  by  what  process  of  rea¬ 
soning  is  it  proved  ?  Tell  me,  ye  w  ho  understand 
the  laws  of  vision,  what  changes  take  place,  upon 
the  appearances  of  objects  at  the  distance  of  a 
thousand  miles  ?  Can  you  with  these  facts  before 
you,  tbink  for  a  moment,  that  “  astronomy  is  the 
most  certain  and  best  established  of  the  sciences  ?” 
The  flights  of  a  romantic  and  picturesque  imagi¬ 
nation,  are  very  different  generally  from  the  sober¬ 
ness  of  truth,  and  are  belter  adapted  to  works  of 
fiction,  than  the  pursuits  of  rational  science. 

When  we  talk  about  the  magnitude  and  distance 
of  the  fixed  stars,  and  compare  the  imagery  that 
is  known,  with  that  which  is  unknow  n,  there  can 
be  no  fair  or  legitimate  conclusion.  The  compa¬ 
rison  made  between  the  lofty  vessel,  retiring  from 
the  coast,  and  the  flight  of  the  eagle  with  its  expand¬ 
ed  wings  in  the  regions  of  the  open  air,  are  images, 
which  do  not  fitly  apply  to  the  object  intended. 
The  little  we  know  of  the  human  eye,  does  not  admit 
of  such  comparisons,  with  objects  so  remote  as  the 
fixed  stars.  The  heavenly  bodies  may  appear 
small  to  the  eye  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  not 
only  from  the  immensity  of  the  distance*,  but  from 
the  smallness  of  the  object.  Philosophers  may  be 
pleased,  while  contemplating  bodies  at  very  remote 
distances  from  the  earth  ;  the  imagination  may  play 
over  a  million  of  miles,  the  immensity  of  space, 
and  of  space  without  termination ; — these  are  big 
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words,  and  by  the  use  of  them,  the  individual  may 
seem  to  flourish  and  shine.  By  a  reiteration  ol 
such  words,  they  may  excite  the  vulgar  stare ; 
but  they  leave  the  mind,  without  just  sentiments, 
or  useful  knowledge.  Let  Dr.  Chalmers  recollect, 
that  if  space  has  no  termination,  he  is  fast  vei  gmg 
into  the  very  gulphof  atheism.  I  would  not  fasten 
such  a  conclusion  upon  his  reasoning  unjustly,  but  — 
it  is  a  conclusion,  in  my  opinion,  easily  deducibl® 
from  the  sentiments  which  he  has  adopted  (14). 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 


"V'  Or^yi 


,14)  “  Space  is  only  one  of  those  ideas  that  are  excited  in 

the  mind  by  matter,  and  the  power  in  the  mind  of  abstracting 
from  its  subject,  just  as  we  can  image  a  colour  to  ourselves 
without  connecting  in  our  apprehension  a  subject  with  it 
wherein  it  exists  ;  a  little  more  of  the  same  metaphysic  which 
can  prove  that  nothing  is  extended,  will  prove  that  space  is 
purple.  It  is  a  very  ingenious  contrivance  in  philosophers,  to 
render  nothing  a  subject  of  incpiirv  and  conception,  by  dres¬ 
sing  it  in  a  suit  of  clothes  borrowed  from  something,  and  then 
gravely  tell  us  that  this  nothing  is  the  form  of  God.” 

Adams'  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy ,  vcl.  3, 
p.  9.  edit.  1794. 

“  Et  certe  spatium  nihil  est,  nisi  corporis  ipsa 
Mcnsura.” 

De  Polignac  anti  Lucretius,  vol.  1 ,  p.  58. 

“  Pure  space  is  a  mere  figment  of  philosophers,  space  not 
being  absolute,  but  relative  to  the  bodies  comprehended  it  :  so 
that  if  these  were  annihilated,  space  would  perish  along  with 
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them  ;  like  all  other  relations,  which  cannot  he  conceived  to 
exist  without  their  correlatives.”  Bishop  Berkley. 

Vide  Biographia  Britannica  by  Kippis,  vol.  2,  p.  253. 

In  Dr.  Chalmers,  I  object  to  such  expressions  as  these. — 
The  planetary  system  has  its  boundary,  but  space  has  none.” 
Page  34.  “  Those  tracts,  which  sweep  endlessly  along,  and 

merge  into  an  awful  and  mysterious  infinity,”  &c.  Page  42. 
The  same  kind  of  jingle  frequently  occurs. — “  We  even  ven- 

;  tured  to  expatiate  on  those  tracts  of  infinity,  which  lie  on  the 

'  ' 

other  side  of  all  that  eye  or  that  telescope  hath  made  known 
’  to  us.”  Page  95. 

“  This  same  infinite  space  is  the  most  wonderful  tiling  with¬ 
in  the  whole  range  of  being.  It  is  neither  God  nor  his  crea- 
ture,  and  yet  is  inseparable  from  the  being,  either  of  God  or 
of  any  thing  he  can  create.  It  is  infinite  both  in  its  extension 
and  its  duration.  It  is  immoveable  and  indivisible.  If  a  com- 
pleat  definition  of  it  were  put  into  a  lady’s  pocket  book,  she 
would  guess  it  to  be  an  enigma  for  nothing,  and  would  be 
astonished  to  hear  that  it  is  the  quintessence  of  a  most  meta¬ 
physical  and  most  subtle  argument  maintained  by  a  most  cele¬ 
brated  divine  and  philosopher.” 

Jf'esley’s  Wisdom  of  God,  vol.  3 ,p.  276. 

“  Others  have  considered  infinite  space  as  the  receptacle,  or 
rather  the  habitation  of  the  Almighty ;  but  the  noblest  and 
most  exalted  way  of  considering  this  infinite  space,  is  that  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  calls  it  the  sensorium  of  the  Godhead.” 

Spectator,  p.  565. 
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LETTER  IV 


UNCERTAINTY  OF  SYSTEMS. 


In  our  passage  through  the  boundless  ocean  of  disquisition,  we  often 
take  fogs  for  land ;  and  after  having  toiled  to  approach  them, 
find,  instead  of  repose  and  harbours,  new  storms  of  objection, 
and  fluctuations  of  uncertainty.  Dr.  Johnson. 


Dear  Sir, 

If  you  have  a  taste  for  the  works  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  wish  to  acquire  that  knowledge  which 
is  useful,  you  must  not  place  too  much  dependence 
upon  systems,  however  well  established,  when  the 
first  elements  upon  which  they  are  founded,  are 
only  hypothetical.  With  some  parts  of  science, 
this  will  always  he  the  case.  With  the  physical 
parts  of  astronomy,  it  is  chiefly  the  case.  Most 
of  the  elementary  books  receive  the  prevailing 
system,  and  few  individuals  make  any  further  in¬ 
quiries.  The  more  progress  you  make,  the  more 
diffident  you  will  become ;  enough  is  discoverable 
to  satisfy  an  ingenuous  and  devout  mind,  but  very 
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little,  to  satisfy  the  inflated  notions  of  human  pride, 
and  the  love  of  science  falsely  so  called.  The  histo¬ 
ry  of  philosophy,  is  the  history  of  human  weakness 
and  folly.  Fables  have  too  often  been  taken  for 
realities,  and  the  love  of  nonsense,  for  the  love  of 
truth  (1). 

Considerable  light  has  been  thrown  upon  sci¬ 
entific  subjects,  and  the  operations  of  nature,  by 
the  labours  of  experimental  philosophers  ;  but  the 
persons  thus  occupied  are  often  so  embarrassed 
by  system,  that  every  new  discovery  in  the  agen¬ 
cy  of  the  surrounding  elements,  appears  more  like 
the  effect  of  accident,  than  the  result  of  theory 

(1)  “  In  the  mean  time,  the  world  is  tossed  in  a  blanket 

among  them ;  they  hoise  the  earth  up  and  down  like  a  ball, 
make  it  stand  and  goe  at  their  pleasures  :  one  saith,  the  sunne 
stands,  another  he  moves,  a  third  comes  in,  taking  them  all 
at  rebound :  and  lest  there  should  any  paradox  be  wanting, 
he  finds  certaine  spots  of  clouds  in  the  sun ;  by  the  help  of 
glasses,  by  means  of  which,  the  sun  must  turne  round  upon 
his  own  center,  or  they  about  the  sun.  Fabritius  put  only 
three,  and  those  in  the  sun  ;  Appelles  fifteen,  and  those  with¬ 
out  the  sun,  floating  like  Cyanean  isles  in  the  Euxine  Sea,  and 
are  so  confident,  that  they  have  made  tables  of  their  motions- 
The  Hollander,  in  his  Dissertatiuncula  cum  ApeUe ,  censures 
all :  and  so  whilst  these  men  contend  about  the  sun  and  moon, 
like  the  philosophers  in  Lucian,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  sun  and 
moon  will  hide  themselves,  and  be  as  much  offended  as  she 
was  with  those,  and  send  another  message  to  Juppiter,  by 
some  new-fangled  lcaromcnippus,  to  make  an  end  of  all  those 
curious  controversies,  and  scatter  them  abroad.” 

Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  213.  edit.  1621. 
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and  rational  deduction.  The  plan  suggested  by 
Lord  Bacon  is  very  admirable,  and  he  is  tbe  pro¬ 
per  subject  of  just  eulogium ;  but  how  few  of  his 
pretended  admirers  put  into  practice,  the  rules 
which  he  advised.  In  these  lectures,  his  name 
appears,  with  a  kind  of  radiant  beauty ;  but  to  me 
it  would  seem,  as  a  mere  expletive,  a  kind  of  set¬ 
off,  to  the  opinions  of  the  writer  ;  for  surely  it  can 
never  be  said,  that  these  lectures,  are  the  result 
of  the  Baconian  philosophy  (2). 

(2)  “  Experimental  philosophy  deduces  the  properties  of 

bodies  from  actual  trials ;  reasoning  first  by  analysis,  and 
then  by  composition.  It  has  an  advantage  in  being  more  near¬ 
ly  allied  to  Natural  History  than  the  systematic  forms :  for 
as,  that  is  the  best  moral  philosophy  which  is  built  on  the 
real  history  of  man,  so  that  must  always  be  the  best  natural 
philosophy  which  is  built  upon  the  history  of  nature.  It  is 
in  philosophy  as  in  other  things,  experience  is  the  greatest  of 
all  masters  ;  and  if  it  does  not  teach  us  something  in  philoso¬ 
phy,  this  can  only  happen  because  we  had  been  falsely  taught 
before.  The  alchymist  began  his  labours  with  this  persuasion, 
that  Nature  intends  all  metals  for  gold;  and  wanted  nothing 
but  the  assistance  of  art  to  carry  on  its  operation  to  its  due 
effect,  in  all  those  instances  where  nature  itself  had  miscar¬ 
ried  :  there  his  experiments  never  gave  him  any  light ;  he 
paid  dearer  for  wit  than  most  men,  and  never  found  it  at 
last.  Lord  Bacon  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  rescue  the 
learned  from  the  bondage  of  system,  and  recall  them  from 
abstract  reasonings  to  experiments.  He  threw  out  his  natu¬ 
ral  history  in  the  form  of  a  loose  undigested  collection  of  facts, 
to  excite  the  public  curiosity;  as  knowing  that  a  farther 
enquiry,  upon  the  same  ground  of  actual  observation,  would 
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I  have  always  found  those  persons  to  speak  with 
much  reserve  and  caution,  who  have  made  the 
greatest  proficiency  in  science,  and  who  have 
examined  with  candour  the  foundation  of  those 
opinions  now  most  generally  prevalent  respect¬ 
ing  the  system  of  nature.  Aware  of  difficulties, 
their  conjectural  reasoning  is  modest.  Those 
who  take  up  the  common  opinions  without  inquiry, 
are  generally  carried  off  by  a  centrifugal  force  ;  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  one  impulse,  they  proceed,  in  a 

i 

right  line,  and  are  seldom  drawn  to  any  just  cen¬ 
tre  of  attraction.  Like  the  writer  of  these  lec¬ 
tures,  their  imagination  is  “  lighted  up”  rather  than 
their  judgment.  When  geometry  is  applied  to 
certain  ingenious  combinations  of  matter,  they  are 
both  amalgamated,  and  the  certainty  of  the  one  is 

naturally  tend  to  take  men  off  from  their  beloved  notions  and 
theories,  to  examine  the  real  constitution  of  the  world.  All 
the  late  discoveries  in  Electricity,  which  have  opened  an  en¬ 
tire  new  field  in  philosophy,  have  arisen  from  facts,  to  which 
the  experimenters  themselves  were  not  led  by  any  previous 
train  of  reasoning,  but  conducted  by  accident.  Experimental 
philosophy  shews  us,  that  certain  effects  are  produced  under 
such  particular  circumstances,  which  must  be  minutely  at¬ 
tended  to.  Systematic  philosophy  undertakes  to  shew  why 
they  are  produced;  and  from  some  known  effects,  deduces 
many  others  of  the  same  kind.  But  with  all  this,  there  are 
few  practitioners  who  are  not  attached  by  education  or  affec¬ 
tion  to  some  system ;  so  that  they  will  speak  for  an  experi¬ 
ment,  instead  of  permitting  it  to  speak  for  itself.” 

Jones'  Physiological  Disquisitions,  -Ho.  j>.  14.  1781. 
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considered  as  a  sufficient  passport  tor  tlie  other.  But 
the  fallacy  is  easily  discoverable,  if  the  disposition 
is  willing  to  encounter  it  (3).  The  Copernican  sys¬ 
tem  is  generally  a  hnired,  and  adopted  without  any 
reserve.  It  would  be  almost  a  kind  of  heresy  not 
to  adopt  it.  But  it  is  clogged  with  difficulties.  I 
am  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  sys¬ 
tem,  under  some  different  scale  of  proportions,  and 
believe  that  it  will  answer  for  the  general  phoenome- 
na  of  the  heavens  ;  but  I  perceive  an  almost  insuper¬ 
able  difficulty,  and  that  difficulty  proceeds  chiefly 
from  the  love  of  system  (4).  If  the  earth’s  orbit  was 
comparatively  small,  and  the  orbits  ol  the  other 

(3)  “  Epicurus,  exhausted  by  voluptuousness,  framed  his 
world  and  his  atoms,  which  exclude  all  ideas  of  a  Providence, 
from  his  apathy ;  the  geometrician  forms  it  with  his  com¬ 
passes  ;  the  chemist  with  salts ;  the  mineralogist  derives  its 
origin  from  fire  j  and  those  who  apply  themselves  to  nothing, 
and  they  are  not  a  few,  suppose  it,  like  themselves,  in  chaos, 
and  wandering  at  random.  Thus  the  corruption  of  our  hear.. 

is  the  first  source  of  our  errors.” 

St.  Pierre's  TVorks,  vol.  1,  p.  148. 

(4)  “  That  the  earth  is  only  a  point  in  respect  to  the  uni¬ 
verse,  though  it  be  a  pretty  large  postulatum,  yet  possibly  must 
be  granted  upon  any  hypothesis  ;  but  that  not  only  the  earth, 
but  the  whole  magnus  orbis,  or  that  vast  orbit  which  the  earth 
describes  round  the  sun,  should  be  esteemed  a  point,  (without 
which  supposition  the  Copernican  hypothesis  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained,)  is  such  a  postulatum  in  astronomy,  as  the  more  a  man 
thinks  of,  the  less  easily  he  can  assent  to.” 

Baker’s  Reflections  on  Learning,  p,  107.  edit,  1738. 
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planets  in  similar  proportions,  the  scheme  would 
be  far  more  rational,  consistent,  and  harmonious. 

The  course  of  nature,  after  all  our  conjectures, 
experiments,  and  calculations,  may  be  very  differ¬ 
ent,  from  any  known  hypothesis  (5).  Conjecture 
is  the  summit  of  all  our  knowledge  of  the  solar 
system.  What  then  must  he  our  knowledge  of 
the  fixed  stars,  and  those  distant  parts  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  which  are  magnified  by  a  telescopic  imagina¬ 
tion  !  Take  a  view  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  nebula; 
and  maculae,  if  you  please,  by  the  aid  of  the  best 
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(5)  “  The  Copernican,  or  rather  the  Newtonian  system, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  capable  of  demonstration  in  this  point  of 
view,  though  mathematics  have  been  so  far  and  so  wonderfully 
applied  to  prove  it :  for  after  all,  who  has  ever  seen  the  earth 
revolve  ?  Or  what  is  more,  who  can  persuade  himself  by  the 
mere  testimony  of  the  senses,  that  the  body  of  the  sun  does  not 
revolve  ?  A  plurality  of  worlds  is  still  less  to  be  ascertained 
■with  any  certainty.” 

“  1  believe  the  figure  of  the  earth  to  be  fairly  demonstrated. 
1  believe  the  conjectures  about  the  cause  of  its  form  to  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  philosophical,  and  as  near  as  can  be,  demonstrated 
also  ;  but  I  would  not  undertake  to  say,  that  what  we  conjec¬ 
ture  to  be,  was  indisputably  the  cause : — an  oblate  spheroid 
might  be  made,  without  the  revolution  of  a  yielding  substance 
as  an  imaginary  axis,  and  even  with  the  same  proportional 
difference  in  diameter.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  am  not, 
as  far  as  mere  Philosophy  can  go,  a  perfect  Newtonian  ;  but  1 
cannot  admit  that  the  works  of  God  are  in  any  instance  so 
openly  revealed  as  his  word ;  and  yet  this,  Deists  seem  to 
think  a  point  not  to  be  disputed.” 

Archdeacon  Nares ,  on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,  p.  76. 
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glasses,  and  you  will  be  convinced  that  much  in¬ 
genuity  is  requisite  to  persuade  any  thinking  man, 
whose  head  is  not  already  systematized  before¬ 
hand,  with  the  prevailing  notions  of  the  modern 
astronomer.  The  system  has  been  grafted  upon 
the  human  intellect,  and  what  is  seen,  is  that 
which  already  pleases  and  delights  the  fancy. 
The  understanding  has  been  taken  by  surprise, 
and  surrendered,  before  it  was  rationally  convin¬ 
ced.  The  theory  of  Comets  which  is  generally  re¬ 
ceived,  proves  the  uncertainty  of  systems  formed 
merely  to  give  strength  to  the  speculative  parts  of 
scientific  knowledge.  Kepler  is  said  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  their  paths ;  Dr.  Bradly  to  have  described 
their  motions  and  computed  their  elements ;  and 
Dr.  Halley  erected  a  theory,  agreeable  to  the  system 
which  he  had  adopted  :  but  the  labours  of  these  emi¬ 
nent  men  have  ended  in  nothing.  The  subject  is 
yet  a  desideratum  in  the  science  of  Astronomy  (6). 

(6)  “  The  astronomy  of  comets,  from  what  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  of  it,  appears  to  be  clogged  with  very  gTcat  difficulties,  and 
even  some  absurdities.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  these  im¬ 
mense  bodies,  after  being  drawn  to  the  sun  with  the  velocity  of 
a  million  of  miles  in  an  hour,  when  they  have  at  last  come  al¬ 
most  to  touch  him,  should  then  fly  off  from  his  body,  with 
the  same  velocity  they  approach  it;  and  that  too,  by  the  power 
of  this  very  motion,  that  his  attraction  has  occasioned.  The 
demonstration  of  this,  I  remember,  is  very  curious  and  inge¬ 
nious  ;  but  1  wish  it  may  be  entirely  free  from  sophistry.” 

Srydane's  Tinir,  vul.  2,  p.  145. 
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The  discovery  of  four  new  planets,  between  the 
orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  is  one  of  the.  most  sin¬ 
gular  events  in  the  history  of  astronomy.  Conjecture 
is  now  at  work ;  but  no  rational  solution  is  to  be 
found.  It  seems  to  disturb  the  general  harmony, 
and  suppositions  are  indulged,  which  I  conceive 
are  incompatible  with  the  beneficent  care  of  an 
Almighty  Parent  ;  and  altogether  contrary  to  that 
Providence  which  is  unfolded  in  the  sacred  vo¬ 
lume  (7).  The  Bible,  however,  is  now  grown  obso¬ 
lete  with  these  self-elated  theorists,  and  the  more 
repugnant  to  that  book,  the  more  grateful  to  their 
feelings.  They  seem  to  leave  us,  alas  !  in  a  most 
pitiable  and  forlorn  condition,  at  the  mercy  of  some 
blazing  comet,  or  some  other  mysterious  and  hid¬ 
den  power  in  matter,  a  quality  easy  and  pliant, 

(7)  “  The.  incompatibility  of  these  phoenomcna  with  the 

regularity  of  the  planets’  distances,  and  with  the  general  har¬ 
mony  of  the  system,  naturally  suggests  the  opinion,  that  the 
irregularities  in  this  part  of  the  system  were  produced  by  some 
great  convulsion,  and  that  the  four  planets  are  the  fragments 
of  a  large  celestial  body  which  once  existed  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter.  If  we  suppose  these  bodies  to  be  independent 
planets,  as  they  must  be  if  they  did  not  originally  form  one, 
their  diminutive  size,  the  great  eccentricity  and  inclination  of 
their  orbits,  and  their  numerous  intersections  when  projected 
on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  are  phenomena  absolutely  inex¬ 
plicable,  on  every7  principle  of  science,  and  completely  subver¬ 
sive  of  that  harmony  and  order  which,  before  the  discovery  of 
these  bodies,  pervaded  the  planetary  system.” 

Brewster's  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  vol.  2,  641. 
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that  will  accomodate  itself  to  all  conjectures.  How 
sceptical  and  miserable  and  cold  the  philosophy, 
which  inculcates  principles  like  these.  Dreadful 
to  consider,  and  melancholy  to  anticipate.  You 
must  read  it  with  astonishment — you  must  read  it 
again  :  for  it  proceeds  from  a  professor  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  even  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  “  We 
cannot  anticipate  with  precision  the  consequences 
of  an  event,  which  every  astronomer  must  know 
to  lie  within  the  limits  of  chance  and  probability.  It 
may  hurry  on  our  globe  towards  the  sun,  or  drag 
it  to  the  outer  regions  of  the  planetary  system,  or 
give  it  a  new  axis  of  revolution;  and  the  effect, 
which  I  shall  simply  announce  without  explaining. 
Mould  be  to  change  the  place  of  the  ocean,  and 
bring  another  flood  upon  our  islands  and  conti¬ 
nents.  These  are  changes  which  may  happen  in 
a  single  instant  of  time,  and  against  which  nothing 
known  in  the  present  system  of  things  provides 
us  with  any  security  (8).” 

If  such  conclusions  as  these  are  admissible  in 
the  theories  of  the  modern  astronomer,  they  are 
certainly  not  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  philosophy,  and  the  wrord  of  the  divine 
testimony.  The  plain  Christian  who  has  drawn  the 
best  of  all  his  materials  from  the  Bible,  may  justly 
take  the  alarm,  at  “  the  very  sound  and'  semblance 
of  philosophy,  and  feel  as  if  there  w  as  an  utter  irre- 

(8)  Lectures,  p.  52. 
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concileable  antipathy  between  its  lessons  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  soundness  and  piety  of  the  Bible  on 
the  other  (9).”  Some  apology  however  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  for  the  worthy  doctor.  He  has  been  walk¬ 
ing  near  the  cold  and  benighted  precipice  of  in¬ 
fidelity,  and  his  return  to  a  more  happy  station  has 
not  yet  produced  all  those  salutary  effects,  which 
may  be  hereafter  expected. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  the  Copernican 
system  have  been  acknowledged  by  many  of  the 
greatest  astronomers.  Our  tables  have  been  im¬ 
proved  more  by  observation  than  system.  The  cal¬ 
culations  which  now'  enrich  the  nautical  ephemeris, 
are  framed  upon  the  necessary  supposition,  that 
the  earth  is  at  rest.  Every  scheme  of  the  heavens 
hitherto  invented,  will  more  or  less  answer  for  the 
varied  phoenomena;  and  nothing  like  geometrical 
certainty  is  to  be  expected.  The  motion  of  the 
earth  is  not  absolutely  proved  beyond  all  possibility 
of  doubt,  and  you  w  ill  find  that  men  of  the  greatest 
eminence,  as  mathematicians,  express  themselves 
with  a  modesty  and  caution,  in  perfect  contrast  to 
the  author  of  these  lectures  (10).  Are  not  such  dif- 

(9)  Preface,  p.  11. 

(10)  “  It  was  acknowledged  by  Huygens,  when  questioned 
about  the  certainty  of  the  earth’s  motion,  that  he  replied,  “  In 
his  opinion,  as  long  as  we  were  upon  the  earth,  nobody  could 
be  able  fully  to  prove  the  same.”  Sir  Isaac  spoke  with  cau¬ 
tion  and  hesitation.  “  If  the  annual  parallax  of  the  fixed 
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Acuities  to  be  expected?  From  the  little  know¬ 
ledge  we  possess  of  those  things  which  are  imme¬ 
diately  within  the  reach  of  experiment — of  those 
things  which  we  daily  see,  and  feel,  and  taste,  and 
know-— which  come  under  the  cognizance  of  sensa¬ 
tion,  and  which  more  properly  attach  to  the  earth  we 
inhabit,  is  it  not  evident  that  we  ai’e  surrounded 
with  mystery  and  shrouded  in  darkness  ?  The 
growth  of  a  blade  of  grass,  the  most  familiar  insect, 
and  the  smallest  atom  of  matter,  defy  the  skill  and 
talents  of  the  profoundest  observer  (It).  What  then 
shall  we  say  of  bodies,  far  removed  from  the  ken  of 
human  vision  ?  Flow  many  things  lie  hid,  and  a- 

stars  could  be  obtained,  we  might  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  a 
tolerable  degree  of  certainty.”  Copernicus  observed,  “  Since 
various  hypotheses  are  often  adapted  to  one  notion  (as  in  the 
course  of  the  sun  an  eccentricity,  and  a  motion  about  the  center), 
an  astronomer  may  chuse  that,  which  is  most  easily  compre¬ 
hended.”  A  greater  probability  may  perhaps  be  required  from  a 
philosopher,  yet  neither  of  them  can  be  able  to  discover  any¬ 
thing  with  certainty  unless  God  reveals  it  to  them.  Let  no  body, 
therefore ,  so  far  as  it  concerns  an  hypothesis,  expect  any  thing 
certain  from  astronomy,  since  it  won’t  afford  any  thing  like 
that,  least  by  admitting  for  truth,  that  which  is  dressed  up  for 
other  purposes,  he  should  leave  this  science  with  greater  folly 
than  he  engaged  in  it.” 

/Vide  Nieuwentyt’s  Religious  Philosopher,  vol.  3,  p.  1079,  8fc. 

(11)  “  All  chemistry  ends  in  something  that  eludes  our 

senses.  We  try  to  measure  and  class  affinities,  and  other 
operations ;  but  as  to  the  primary  cause  of  these  things,  all  i* 
as  much  conjecture  as  ever.”  Archdeacon  Nares,  p.  119. 
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bove  the  research  or  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  hu¬ 
man  intellect  ?  But  it  is  from  sucli  latent  sources 
as  these,  that  Infidelity  gathers  its  strongest  argu¬ 
ments  ;  and  it  is  in  this  view  that  I  think  the  author 
of  these  lectures  is  greatly  culpable.  He  penetrates 
into  the  regions  of  conjecture  and  uncertainty,  to 
find  arguments  in  support  of  revelation  ; — arguments 
which  are  at  best  unnecessary,  and  arguments  that 
will  not  weigh  down  a  feather  in  the  estimation  of 
a  mathematical  infidel  (12). 

If  the  real  system  of  nature  was  clearly  under¬ 
stood  by  the  intelligence  of  man,  and  discoverable 
by  the  powers  of  geometrical  analysis,  it  would  be 

(12)  “  Be  not  so  positive,  especially  with  regard  to  things 
which  are  neither  easy  nor  necessary  to  be  determined.  I 
ground  this  advice  on  my  own  experience.  When  I  was 
young,  I  was  sure  of  every  thing.  In  a  few  years,  having  been 
mistaken  a  thousand  times,  I  was  not  half  so  sure  of  most 
things  as  before.  At  present  I  am  hardly  sure  of  any  thing, 
but  what  God  has  revealed  to  me.  Upon  the  whole,  an  inge¬ 
nious  man  may  easily  flourish  on  this  head.  How  much  more 
glorious  it  is  for  the  great  God  to  have  created  innumerable 
worlds,  than  this  little  globe  only  !  But  after  all,  1  would  ask 
one  plain  question.  Suppose  there  are  more  worlds  than 
there  are  sands  on  the  sea  shore  ; — is  not  the  universe  finite 
still  ?  It  must  be,  unless  it  be  God.  And  if  it  be  finite,  it 
can  still  bear  no  proportion  to  him  that  is  infinite,  no  more 
than  this  ball  of  earth  does.  How  large  soever  it  be,  still 
compared  to  him,  It  is  as  nothing,  or  the  small  dust  of  the 
balance.  Do  you  ask,  then,  what  is  thik  spot  to  the  great 
God  ?  Why,  as  much  as  millions  of  systems.  Great  and  little 
have  place,  with  regard  to  ui ;  but  before  him  they  vanish 
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found  much  more  simple  and  easy,  than  any  perhaps 
hitherto  invented.  If  we  can  judge  by  analogy  from 
what  we  see  and  know,  it  would  undoubtedly  lead 
to  such  a  conclusion.  There  is  much  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  of  astronomy  that  deserves  attention,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  rendered  uselulto  the  present  situation 
and  circumstances  of  man  ;  beyond  this,  all  is  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  trifling.  Take  the  nearest  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  moon ;  examine  its  appearance  by  the  best 
constructed  telescope ;  read  all  that  has  been  written 
upon  it  by  the  most  skilful  astronomers,  and  nothing 
remains  to  satisfy  a  mind  that  thinks  and  reasons 
for  itself,  a  mind  not  warped  by  theory  and  fanciful 
hypothesis ( L3).  Its  path  is  mysterious  and  difficult  to 
calculate ;  its  motion  rapid  and  self-evident ;  but 
there  is  something  so  intricate  and  doubtful  in  all 


away.  Enlarge  the  bounds  of  creation  as  much  as  you  please, 

still  it  is  but  a  drop  to  the  Creator. 

JVesley's  Wisdom  of  God,  in  the  Works  of  Creation, 

vol.  3,  jo.  265. 

I  could  willingly  transcribe  the  whole  of  the  chapter  ;  but  l 
recommend  it  to  your  particular  attention. 

(13)  “  One  would  be  surprized  that  so  small  a  matter  as  a 
little  variation  in  the  sun’s  force,  should  cause  so  many  irre¬ 
gular  motions  in  the  moon,  as  she  is  found  to  have ;  much 
more,  that  they  can  be  brought  to  no  certain  rules,  but  such 
as  are  in  the  highest  degree  intricate  and  laborious.  So  that 
this  single  secondary  planet  gives  the  astronomer  more  trouble 

than  all  the  celestial  bodies  besides.” 

Emerson’s  Astronomy,  j>-  273. 
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that  is  said  about  this  planet,  that  you  will  seek  in 
vain  for  any  thing  like  demonstration  (14).  Al¬ 
though  this  instrument  of  light  has  been  supposed 
to  be  measured,  its  topography  ingeniously  illus¬ 
trated  (15),  and  its  situation  in  the  heavens  calcu¬ 
lated  with  the  nicest  accuracy ;  yet  the  whole  theory 
of  its  motions  is  enveloped  in  confusion  and  dark¬ 
ness — much  more  the  nature  of  its  substance  and 
the  probability  of  its  being  inhabited.  The  moun¬ 
tains  and  valleys,  the  seas  and  rivers,  the  fields  and 
orchard  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  the  nature 
of  its  productions,  are  all  in  the  head  of  the  observer, 
and  not  fairly  deducible  from  the  appearances  which 
it  presents  (16).  What  is  seen  in  that  oparpie  body 

(14)  “  It  is  very  surprizing  that  the  moon,  which  of  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  the  nearest  to  us,  should  be  of  such  difficult 
access;  that  it  should  be  so  hard  to  find  out  her  ways,  and  the 
causes  of  all  her  irregularities.” 

Keii’s  Astronomy,  p.  103. 

(15)  Vide  Schroetcr’s  Topography  of  the  Moon. — Frag- 
mens  Topographiques  de  la  Lune,  Gott.  1802.  This  work  is 
said  to  merit  the  attention  of  every  lover  of  astronomy.  It 
contains  a  number  of  calculations  and  measurements  of  the 
supposed  mountains  and  valleys  in  the  moon,  and  speculations 
on  its  atmosphere. 

(16)  “  The  dark  parts  have,  by  some,  been  thought  to  be 
seas ;  and  by  others  to  be  only  a  great  number  of  caverns 
^nd  pits,  the  dark  sides  of  which  next  the  sun,  would  cause 
those  places  to  appear  darker  than  others.  The  great  irre¬ 
gularity  of  the  line  bounding  the  light  and  dark  parts  on 
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does  not  sanction,  in  ni)  opinion,  any  proper  ground 
of  analogy,  between  the  earth  we  inhabit,  and  the 
luminary  by  which  it  is  enlightened  (17).  I  have 

every  part  of  the  surface,  proves  that  there  can  be  no  very 
large  tracts  of  water,  as  such  a  regular  surface  would  necessa¬ 
rily  produce  a  line,  terminating  the  bright  part,  perfectly  free 
from  all  irregularity.  If  there  was  much  water  upon  its  sur¬ 
face,  and  an  atmosphere,  as  conjectured  by  some  astronomers, 
the  clouds  and  vapours  might  easily  be  discovered  by  the 
telescopes  which  we  have  now  in  use ;  but  no  such  plioeno- 
mena  have  ever  been  observed.” 

Vince’s  Principles  of  Astronomy,  p.  163. 

Various  speculations  have  been  indulged  in,  concerning  the 
spots  on  the  moon’s  surface,  equally  idle  and  supposititious. 
Some  philosophers  have  been  so  taken  with  the  beauty  of  the 
brightest  places  showed  in  her  disc,  that  they  have  imagined 
them  to  be  rocks  of  diamond,  and  others,  pearls  and  precious 
stones. 

Vide  Encyclopaedia  Perthcnsis,  vol.  2,  p.  664. 

(17)  “  That  the  moon  is  an  opake  body,  is  no  new  disco¬ 
very  ;  the  nature  of  eclipses  has  long  since  shewn  it,  and  I  am 
afraid  it  is  little  we  yet  know  beyond  this.  For  though  the 
moon  has  been  divided  into  sea  and  land,  and  the  division  so 
much  acknowledged,  that  a  man’s  parts  must  have  been  sus¬ 
pected,  that  would  have  doubted  of  the  thing  ;  and  though  the 
obscure  parts  of  its  body  have  been  generally  thought  to  be 
watry,  and  the  luminous  parts  earthy  and  solid ;  yet  this  divi¬ 
sion  seems  rather  to  be  grounded  upon  an  inference  of  reason, 
to  wit,  that  the  obscure  and  watry  parts  imbibe  the  light, 
whereas  the  earthy  solid  parts  reflect  it,  than  upon  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  sense,  assisted  by  glasses.  These  glasses,  indeed, 
discover  the  difference  betwixt  the  dark  and  luminous  parts 
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looked  through  excellent  telescopes,  but  could  not 
see  any  thing  to  support  such  an  opinion  :  —  to 
me  it  appears  absurd  and  altogether  ridiculous.  The 
growing  perfection  of  instruments,  and  the  points  of 
resemblance,  afford  us  no  certain  data.  That  some 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  revolve,  and  that  others  are 
lixt,  is  all  that  we  know;  and  all  beyond  is  mere 
conjecture.  Ever  since  I  looked  at  the  moon 

much  more  clearly  than  the  naked  eye  can,  but  will  never 
shew  the  nature  of  either,  or  what  substance  they  are  of 
much  less  distinguish  the  different  portions  of  earth  and  wa¬ 
ter.  But  men  come  possessed  with  an  opinion  of  seas  and 
rivers,  and  then  easily  think  they  see  them  (as  every  sound 
does  answer  the  tune  that  runs  in  our  ears),  and  after  one 
man  has  seen  them  ifc  is  a  reproach  to  the  next,  not  to  be  as 
acute  and  distinguishing  as  he  :  and  so  we  cheat  one  another 
into  a  tolerable  argument.  That  this  is  the  case,  I  am  verily 
persuaded:  for  though  I  can  neither  pretend  to  good  eyes, 
nor  good  glasses,  and  therefore  will  lay  no  weight  upon  my 
own  opinion,  yet  Huy gc.niu-s,  who  had  them  in  perfection,  and 
who  writ  since  these  accurate  maps  were  taken,  could  observe 
neither  seas  nor  rivers  in  the  moon,  and  expressly  denies  that 
any  such  are  to  he  seen  there.  And  there  is  this  reason  be¬ 
sides,  that  if  any  such  were,  they  must  necessarily  raise  a 
mighty  atmosphere,  which  as  it  would  hinder  our  clear  pros¬ 
pect  at  all  times,  so  by  its  clouds  it  would  sometimes  darken 
one  part  of  the  moon’s  body  and  sometimes  another  ;  whereas 
now  the  dark  and  luminous  parts  are  always  the  same  :  so 
that  as  far  as  I  can  see,  we  know  little  more  of  the  moon,  than 
that  it  is  an  'opakc  and  solid  body ;  and  so  much  we  were 
pretty  well  assured  of  before  telescopes  came  in  fashion.” 

Baker's  Reflections  on  Learning,  p,  111. 
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through  a  good  telescope,  I  have  been  much  sur¬ 
prized  at  the  credulity  of  the  human  mind,  in  the 
combination  of  opinions  raised  from  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  this  planet. 

To  the  wild  speculations  of  the  modern  astrono¬ 
mer  difficulties  present  themselves  in  every  direction: 
but  these  are  easily  obviated  by  some  new  conjec¬ 
ture  ;  and  this  new  conjecture  being  engrafted  upon 
some  former  one,  and  illustrated  by  geometrical 
lines  and  figures  and  demonstrations,  passes  among 
the  multitude  for  “  rigid  and  infallible  geometry.” 
Had  Dr.  Chalmers  been  a  real  disciple  of  Lord 
Bacon,  he  would  have  proceeded  more  cautious¬ 
ly.  Before  he  had  admitted  this  visionary  the¬ 
ory,  he  would  have  made  sure  of  the  first  step  of 
his  argument,  some  first  principle,  or  proof,  and 
from  hence  he  might  have  proceeded,  by  analogy, 
to  a  more  extensive  field.  He  might  have  taken 
the  nearest  object  in  the  regions  above,  and  having 
proved  the  moon  to  be  a  world,  he  might  then  have 
gone  forward  in  his  bold  career.  But  that  first  link 
is  wanting,  and  the  whole  is  little  better  than  a 
pleasing  dream — an  empty  shadow — a  vox  d  nihil — 
a  speculation — the  sportive  phantom  of  a  deluded 
imagination. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours,  Are. 


LETTER  V 


ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  NEWTON  AS 
A  PHILOSOPHER  &  CHRISTIAN. 


The  sagacity  of  Sir  Isaac  was  admired  by  all,  and  adored  btf 
his  countrymen.  His  genius  pushed  him  to  discoveries  in  the 
most  abstruse  parts  of  the  mathematics,  that  have  caused  the 
astonishment  of  the  learned ;  and  at  the  same  time,  from  accu¬ 
rate  observations  made  on  nature,  he  has  given  hints,  which , 
though  by  him  flung  out  in  the  form  of  queries  only,  his  coun¬ 
trymen  have  converted  into  so  many  certain  jrropositions ;  and 
upon  them  have  founded  what  they  pretend  to  be  a  complete 
theory  or  system,  which  future  experiments  and  discovery  must 
try  the  solidity  of  But  it  must  be  owned,  Sir  Isaac’j  mo¬ 
desty  was  much  greater  than  that  of  his  followers,  not  only  in 
the  title  he  gave  to  his  notions,  but  in  the  respect  with  which, 
notwithstanding  his  vast  genius  and  superior  knowledge,  lie 
treated  the  Deity  and  the  Scriptures. 

Lord  President  Forbes. 

Now  the  point  that  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  is,  that  the  same 
public  who  are  so  dazzled  and  overborne  by  the  lustre  of  all  this 
superiority,  are  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  what  that  is  which 
confers  its  chief  merit  on  the  philosophy  of  Newton. 

Dr.  Chalmers. 


Dear  Sir, 

The  biography  of  learned  and  eminent 
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7non,  is  always  interesting  and  peculiarly  instruc¬ 
tive  ;  yet  we  have  reason  to  lament  that  we  can 
seldom  obtain  a  correct  picture,  and  generally  a 
very  flattering  likeness  (1).  The  light  is  so  vivid 
and  dazzling,  that  it  is  with  much  difficulty  we 
detect  the  original  features ;  so  that  the  likeness  is 
lost  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  colouring.  With  per- 
sons  of  an  ordinary  cast  of  mind,  and  whose  ta¬ 
lents  do  not  rise  above  mediocrity,  it  is  generally  the 
case.  The  writer  has  a  task  imposed,  perhaps 
from  interest,  or  affection,  or  the  love  of  popularity  ; 
and  he  wishes  to  compose  something  that  shall 
please  the  taste  of  the  public  ;  and  perhaps  at  the 
same  time,  he  endeavours  to  preserve  the  distin¬ 
guishing  features  in  the  original  character.  In  this 

(1)  A  portrait  painter  once  told  me  the  following  anecdote. 
“  A  gentleman  requested  him  to  take  his  likeness,  and  looking 
round  upon  some  fine  portraits  in  his  drawing  room,  which  he 
kept  for  exhibition  and  for  proof  of  his  talents,  said,  “  he 
wished  the  form  of  his  countenance  should  be  accurately 
drawn,  but  he  should  like  a  very  handsome  and  beautiful  por¬ 
trait.  I  should  like  (said  he)  the  forehead  of  this — the  eye  of 
that — the  nose  of  a  third — the  mouth  of  a  fourth— the  chin  of 

a  fifth. - 1  must  have  a  very  beautiful  portrait.”  In  much 

the  same  way  authors  are  sometimes  compelled  to  write 
biography.  Dr.  Johnson  has  justly  observed,  “  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  complying  with  the  times,  and  of  sparing  persons,  is 
the  great  impediment  of  biography.  History  may  be  formed 
from  permanent  monuments  and  records ;  but  lives  can  only 
be  written  from  personal  knowledge,  which  is  growing  every 
day  less,  and  in  a  short  time  is  lost  for  ever.” 
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lie  often  fails,  because  we  see  all  light  and  no  shade  ; 
the  beauty  and  the  harmony  of  nature  is  altogether 
forgotten.  The  perusal  of  Dr.  Chalmers’  third  lec¬ 
ture  naturally  leads  to  reflections  like  these. 

Of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  I  believe  we  know  compara¬ 
tively  little  (2).  The  excellencies  and  defects  of  his 
character,  are  chiefly  discoverable  in  his  writings. 
That  he  had  many  excellencies  is  certain  ;  and  that 
he  had  some  defects  is  equally  well  known.  When 
we  see  him  drawn  therefore,  in  very  glowing  co¬ 
lours,  and  the  picture  hung  up  for  public  inspection, 
and  worshipped  as  a  kind  of  little  deity,  it  be¬ 
comes  us  to  warn  mankind  of  the  danger  of  being 
led  astray  by  the  very  production  which  yields  them 
pleasure  (:3).  If  you  form  an  estimate  of  his  cha- 

(2)  “  The  first  life  of  this  illustrious  man  which  appeared, 
was  drawn  up  by  Fontenelle,  from  materials  furnished  by  Sir 
Isaac’s  nephew,  and  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
Academy.  Why  none  of  his  countrymen  executed  such  an 
undertaking,  we  shall  not  inquire.  This,  however,  is  the  life 
from  which  all  succeeding  biographers  have  extracted  their 
materials  ;  and  it  formed  the  ground-work  of  the  long,  but 
somewhat  confused  account,  that  has  hitherto  appeared  in 
this  Dictionary.  But  like  almost  all  the  eloges  published  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  it  seems  better  calculated 
to  display  the  abilities,  and  answer  the  private  views  of  Fon¬ 
tenelle,  than  to  convey  accurate  information.” 

Chalmers’  Biographical  Dictionary ,  vcl.  23,  p.  137. 

(3)  Dr.  Chalmers,  it  is  true,  is  not  the  only  one  who  has 
made  an  idol  of  Newton.  “  Does  Mr.  Newton  eat,  drink,  or 
sleep  like  other  men  ?  said  the  Marquis  de  l’Hopital,  one  of 
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racier  from  this  lecture,  and  imagine  yon  have  got 
a  correct  likeness,  you  will,  I  think,  be  grossly  mis¬ 
taken.  With  respect  to  the  anxieties  of  his  mind, 
the  difficulties  he  endured,  and  the  wrongs  he  suf¬ 
fered,  they  were  trifling.  Few  men  passed  through 
life  with  more  ease  and  apparent  enjoyment,  and 
very  few,  especially  of  public  men,  with  less  oppo¬ 
sition.  A  common  tradesman  acquainted  with  the 
difficulties  and  anxieties  of  life,  has  far  more  to 
endure  than  the  close  sequestered  student,  whose 
circumstances  are  easy,  surrounded  by  amiable 
friends,  and  whose  habits  of  life  are  virtuous  and 
correct.  Persons  confined  to  the  study,  and  who 
know  little  practically  of  human  life,  sometimes  ima- 
<dne  a  feather  to  be  a  mountain,  and  a  little  drop 
of  w  ater  to  possess  the  gravity  of  the  ocean.  Dr. 
Johnson  knew  human  life  well  in  all  its  varieties, 
and  felt  much  agitation  of  passion  ;  but  I  appre¬ 
hend  Newton  felt  little.  His  life  was  one  con¬ 
tinued  calm,  with  scarce  a  ruffle  to  accelerate  his 
progress.  He  continued  long  upon  the  ocean, 
gently  sailing,  without  any  violent  storm,  pursuing 
an  even  and  steady  course,  amidst  ihe  clear  beams 
of  a  summer’s  sun,  until  he  finally  arrived  at  the 
haven  of  rest. 


the  greatest  mathematicians  of  the  age,  to  the  English  who 
visited  him.  I  represent  him  to  myself  as  a  celestial  genius, 
entirely  disengaged  from  matter.”  Ibid. 
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“  Thus  God  gives  to  every  man 
The  virtue,  temper,  understanding,  taste. 

That  lifts  him  into  life  and  lets  him  fall 
Just  in  the  niche  he  was  ordained  to  till.” 

The  modesty  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  undoubtedly 
great  :  it  might  be  partly  constitutional,  and  partly 
from  his  peculiar  habits  (4).  In  some  instances  it 
might  proceed  from  indecision;  a  fluctuation  of  mind 
which  could  not  fully  determine  :  for  this  disposition, 

(4)  “  He  had  a  particular  aversion  to  disputes,  and  was 
with  difficulty  induced  to  enter  into  any  controversy.  The 
warm  opposition  his  admirable  discoveries  in  optics  met  with, 
in  his  youth,  deprived  the  world  of  a  full  account  of  them  for 
many  years,  till  there  appeared  a  greater  disposition  among 
the  learned  to  receive  them  ;  and  induced  him  to  retain  other 
important  inventions  by  him,  from  an  apprehension  of  the 
disputes  in  which  a  publication  might  involve  him.  He  thus 
weighed  the  reasons  of  things  impartially  and  coolly,  before  a 
publication  of  them  can  be  suspected  to  have  engaged  him  in 
their  defence.  It  is  well  known  how  slow  he  was  in  publish  - 
ing :  and  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  the  temper  and  dispo- 
tition  of  mind,  as  well  as  the  abilities  of  this  great  man,  fitted 
him  in  a  particular  manner  for  penetrating  far  into  nature, 
and  unfolding  her  harmony.” 

JMaclaurin' s  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Discoveries , 
4 to.  ]>.  1J.  edit.  1748. 

The  following  extract  is  a  strong  proof  of  modesty  and  real 
dignity.  “  In  Spence’s  Anecdotes  we  are  told,  that  when 
Ramsay  was  one  day  complimenting  him  on  his  discoveries  in 
philosophy,  he  answered,  ‘  Alas!  I  am  only  like  a  child  pick¬ 
ing  up  pebbles  on  the  shore  of  the  great  ocean  of  truth.’  ” 

Chalmers’  Dictionary. 
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I  think,  is  apparent  in  his  philosophy,  and  religion. 
In  his  philosophy  it  is  evidently  conspicuous.  The 
greatness  of  his  mind  as  a  mathematician  is  univer¬ 
sally  acknowledged;  no  man  ever  possessed  stronger 
faculties  of  penetration,  or  had  greater  success  in  the 
higher  departments  of  calculation  (5).  His  mechani¬ 
cal  genius  was  of  the  first  order,  of  which  he  gave 
surprising  proofs  at  an  early  age.  Hut  with  all  these 
talents,  it  is  possible  to  fall  into  the  love  of  system, 
of  wild  speculation  and  philosophical  romance. 
What  has  been  supposed  to  be  discovered  by  the 
force  of  mathematical  reasoning,  and  the  cautious 
induction  of  experiment,  is  traced  by  himself  to  a 
mere  accidental  circumstance  (6)  to  which  he  applied 
the  associations  he  had  gathered  irom  Kepler,  il  not 


(5)  “  In  contemplating  his  genius,  it  becomes  a  doubt, 
which  of  these  endowments  had  the  greatest  share  ;  sagacity, 
penetration,  strength,  or  diligence ;  and  after  all,  the  mark 
that  seems  most  to  distinguish  it  is,  that  he  himself  made  the 
justest  estimation  of  it,  declaring,  that  it  he  had  done  the 
world  any  service,  it  was  due  to  nothing  but  industry  and  pa¬ 
tient  thought ;  that  be  kept  the  subject  under  consideration 
constantly  before  him,  and  waited  till  the  first  dawning  opened 
gradually  by  little  and  little,  into  a  full  and  clear  light.” 

Ibid. 

(6)  “  In  1665,  when  he  retired  to  his  own  estate  on  account 
of  the  plague,  the  idea  of  his  system  of  gravitation  first  occur¬ 
red  to  him,  in  consequence  of  seeing  an  apple  fall  from  a  tree. 
This  remarkable  apple  tree  is  still  remaining,  and  is  usually 
shown  to  strangers  as  a  curiosity.”  Ibid. 
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from  more  mystical  writers  (7).  He  saw  difficulties 

(7)  That  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  acquainted  with  tlio  occult 
philosophy,  is  well  known.  Chalmers,  in  his  Dictionary, 
says,  that  “  a  desire  to  know  whether  there  was  any  truth 
in  judicial  astrology',  first  put  him  upon  the  study  of  the  ma¬ 
thematics.  lie  discovered  the  emptiness  of  that  study  as  soon 
as  he  erected  a  figure.”  That  he  discovered  the  fallacy  so 
soon,  is  not  probable ;  because  it  would  require  many  expe¬ 
riments.  It  is  well  known,  I  believe,  that  he  studied  astrology 
and  alchemy,  for  some  time ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  many  great  men,  near  his  time,  had  followed  the  like 
pursuits.  Warton  observes,  “  Who  coidd  imagine  that  Locke 
was  fond  of  romances ;  that  Newton  once  studied  astrology’; 
that  Dr.  Clarke  valued  himself  for  his  agility,  and  frequently 
amused  himself  in  a  private  room  in  his  house,  in  leaping  over 
chairs  and  tables ;  and  that  our  author  himself  was  a  great 
epicure.” 

IVeirton  on  the  Genius  and  fT'ritings  of  Pope,  vol.  2,  p.  186. 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Law  traces  the  discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  to  the  works  of  Jacob  Behmen.  “  The  illustrious  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  when  he  wrote  his  Brincipia,  and  published  to 
the  world  his  great  doctrine  of  attraction,  and  those  laws  of 
nature;  by  which  the  planets  began  and  continue  to  move  in 
their  orbits,  could  have  told  the  world,  that  the  true  and  infal¬ 
lible  ground  of  what  he  there  advanced,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Teutonic  Theosophus,  in  his  three  first  properties  of  eternal 
nature :  he  could  have  told  them  that  he  had  been  a  diligent 
reader  of  that  wonderful  author,  that  he  had  made  large  ex¬ 
tracts  out  of  him,  and  could  have  referred  to  him  for  the 
ground  of  what  he  had  observed  of  the  number  seven.  Now 
why  did  not  this  great  man  do  thus  ?  Must  we  suppose  that 
he  was  loth  to  have  it  thought  that  he  had  been  helped  bv  any 
thing  he  had  read  ?  No  ;  it  is  an  unworthy  thought.  But 
Sir  Isaac  well  knew  that  prejudice  and  partiality  had  such 
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in  his  system  he  could  never  solve,  and  upon  which 

4 

‘V. 

power  over  many  people’s  judgments,  that  doctrines  though 
ever  so  deeply  founded  in,  and  proved  by  all  the  appearances 
of  nature,  would  be  suspected  by  some  as  dangerous,  and 
considered  by  others  as  false  and  wicked,  had  he  made  any 
references  to  an  author,  that  was  only  called  an  enthusiast.” 

Laws  Appeal  in  answer  to  Trapp,  3  d  edit.  p.  314. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  attempts  a 
further  proof  of  this  statement,  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Law’s 
which  he  wrote  for  the  satisfaction  of  some  friend.  “  When 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  died,  there  were  found  among  his  papers 
large  extracts  out  of  Jacob  Bellmen’s  works,  written  with  his 
own  hand.  This  I  have  from  undoubted  authority ;  as  also, 
that  in  the  former  part  of  his  life,  he  was  led  into  a  search  of 
the  Philosopher's  Tincture,  from  the  same  author.  My 
vouchers  are  names  well  known,  and  of  great  esteem  with 
you.  It  is  evidently  plain,  that  all  that  Sir  Isaac  has  said  of 
the  universality,  nature,  and  effects  of  attraction,  and  of  the 
three  first  laws  of  nature,  was  not  only  said,  but  proved  in  its 
deepest  ground,  by  Jacob  Belimen,  in  his  three  first  Properties 
of  Eternal  Nature  ;  and  from  thence  they  are  derived  into  this 
temporal  out-birth.  This,  added  to  the  information  above, 
is,  I  think,  a  sufficient  warrant  for  my  having  said,  that  Sir 
Isaac  could  have  referred  to  Bchmen  for  the  tine  ground,  &c. 
From  the  authority  above  1  can  assure  you,  that  Sir  Isaac 
was  formerly  so  deep  in  Jacob  Belimen  that  he,  together  with 
one  Dr.  Newton,  his  relation,  set  up  furnaces,  and  were  for 
several  months  at  work  in  quest  of  the  Tincture,  purely  from 
what  they  conceived  from  him.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that 
attraction,  with  its  two  inseparable  properties,  which  make  in 
Jacob  Belimen  the  first  three  Properties  of  Eternal  Nature, 
should  come  to  be  the  grand  foundation  of  the  Newtonian 
Philosophy.  It  is  my  conjecture,  that  Sir  Isaac  declared  so 
openly  at  first  his  total  ignorance  of  the  same  cause  of  attrac- 
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liis  commentators  have  never  yet  agreed  (8).  If 

tion,  to  prevent  all  suspicion  of  his  having  been  led  into  it 
from  Rehmen’s  doctrine.  It  is  plain,  he  knew  the  deep  ground 
which  Behmen  had  given  of  it.  No  one,  from  Behmen,  can 
know  any  thing  of  the  Tincture,  or  the  means  and  possibility 
of  coming  at  it,  without  knowing  and  believing,  as  Behmen 
does,  the  ground  of  universal  attraction :  and  therefore  Sir 
Isaac’s  silence  and  ignorance  of  this  ground  must  have  been 
affected,  and  for  certain  reasons,  which  can  now  only  be 
guessed  at.”  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vol.  62,  p.  329.  1782. 

To  this  letter  an  answer  appeared  in  the  same  year,  p.  576, 
written  in  a  burlesque  and  rather  humourous  style  :  but  the 
fact  has  never  been  contradicted  from  the  proper  source — from 
those  who  had  possession  of  the  manuscripts.  Mr.  Law’s 
authority  will  remain  good,  until  a  satisfactory  answer  is 
given.  The  papers  of  Sir  Isaac  were  examined  by  the  late 
Bishop  Horsley.  He  declined  publishing,  and  it  is  thought, 
most  probably  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions.  There 
was  something,  undoubtedly,  to  excite  disgust,  either  philoso- 
pliically  or  religiously. 

Vide  Chalmers'  Biographical  Dictionary,  vol.  23,  p.  132. 

(8)  I  would  advise  you  to  read  carefully  the  best  commen¬ 
tators  upon  Sir  Isaac’s  philosophy— such  as  Cotes,  Clarke, 
Maclaurin,  Pemberton,  and  Rowning.  Let  them  be  followed 
by  Jones's  First  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy.  What 
Newton  was  in  mathematics,  Jones  was  in  physics  ;  and  no 
man  ever  followed  the  maxims  of  Bacon  more  closely.  When 
he  found  that  he  was  unable  to  draw  any  doctrine  from  these 
writers  with  precision,  he  sums  up  the  evidence,  or  verdict  if 
yon  please,  in  their  own  words,  and  leaves  the  reader  to  the 
exercise  of  his  own  judgment. 

“  Sir  Isaac  Newton. — “  Gravity  exists  and  acts.” 

I)r  Friend. — “  In  explaining  gravity,  Newton  has  demon¬ 
strated  it  to  arise  from  an  attractive  force." 
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vou  will  take  the  pains  to  examine  this  subject  mi 


M.  Maupertius.— “  It  should  be  remembered  in  justice  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  he  has  never  considered  attraction  as  an 
explanation  of  gravity.  He  considers  it  not  as  a  cause,  but  as 
an  effect." 

Mr.  Cotes. — “  Gravity  is  the  most  simple  of  causes." 

Dr.  Clarke. — “  It  has  often  been  distinctly  declared,  that  by 
the  term  attraction,  we  do  not  mean  to  express  the  cause  of 
bodies  bending  toward  each  other,  but  barely  the  effect,  the 
effect  itself,  the  phenomenon,  or  matter  of  fact.' 

Dr.  Desaguliers.— “  Attraction  seems  to  be  settled  by  the 
great  Creator,  as  the  first  of  second  causes." 

Mr.  Rowning.— “  When  we  use  the  term  attraction,  we  do 
not  determine  the  physical  cause  of  it,  but  use  it  to  signify  an 
effect  i  nevertheless,  to  attraction,  effects  are  manifestly  owing." 

Sir  Isaac  Newton.— “  There  are  agents  in  Nature  able  to 
make  the  particles  of  bodies  stick  together  by  very  strong 
attractions,  and  it  is  the  business  of  experimental  philosophy 
to  find  them  out.” 

Dr.  Desaguliers.— “  We  are  not  solicitous  about  the  cause 


of  attraction." 

Dr.  Friend. — “  I  believe  attraction  will  always  be  occult” 

“  This  is  the  result  of  my  enquiry  ;  and  if  any  person  should  ^  ^ 
be  so  inclined,  he  is  welcome  to  lay  all  the  blame  upon  my  /L*,  / 
want  of  understanding.  But  if  these  learned  men,  who  are 
all  vindicating  the  self-same  principles  of  philosophy,  had  no 
clear  ideas  of  what  they  affirmed,  and  could  not  understand 
one  another,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  world  should  be  at  some  loss 
to  understand  them.” 

Essay  on  the  First  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  by  cW<<  ■ 
the  late  Rev.  IF.  Jones.  8vo  edit.  p.  70.  17 C.'l. 
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This  book  1  consider  as  unanswerable ;  and  whenever  the 
force  of  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  popular  system  shall  abate, 
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nutely,  and  dismiss  from  your  mind  the  bias  you 
have  received  in  favour  of  this  celebrated  theory, 
you  will  find  the  principle  of  attraction  as  much  an 
occult  quality  as  ever,  and  that  it  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  because  it  is  occult.  Pieserve  in  your  re¬ 
collection,  the  difference  between  mathematical  and 
physical  principles,  and  you  will  easily  percei\  e  it 

I  have  no  doubt  it  will  obtain  that  consideration  it  so  richly 
deserves.  I  have  never  known  a  person  to  read  it,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  understanding  the  subject,  who  has  not  acknowledged 
the  “  reasonableness  of  an  impulsive  agency,”  and  which  is 
sanctioned  by  all  the  known  discoveries  in  experimental  philoso¬ 
phy.  About  two  years  since  I  was  conversing  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  with  a  very  eminent  mathematician,  a  worshipper  of  New. 
ton,  and  who  knew  almost  every  line  in  the  Principia.  I  was 
free  to  confess  my  doubts  of  the  fundamental  points  of  the 
Newtonian  theory.  He  replied  in  the  usual  way  :  “  it  was 
now  settled  upon  irrefragable  demonstration — nothing  could 
occur  to  shake  his  opinion.”  I  requested,  as  a  matter  of  fa¬ 
vour,  that  he  would  carefully  read  the  above  work,  which  I  lent 
him,  and  then  candidly  express  his  opinion.  When  he  returned 
- 1,  he  told  me,  “  he  had  never  before  properly  understood  the 
argument.”  He  had  been  misled  by  mathematical  data,  con¬ 
founding  those  things  in  philosophy  which  ought  to  be  kept 
separate  and  distinct.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  impossible  to 
refute  the  clear  and  solid  argument  which  it  contained.  Such 
was  the  result,  upon  the  mind  of  one  of  the  greatest  mathema¬ 
ticians  of  the  present  age,  lately  deceased.  Happy  would  it 
have  been  for  his  own  mind,  and  those  connected  with  him, 
could  he  have  been  brought  to  examine  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  revealed  religion,  with  the  same  attention  and  candour. 
To  that  lie  was  always  averse;  and  lie  died,  as  too  many 
abstract  mathematicians  die,  without  God  and  without  Hope. 
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possible  to  apply  mathematics  to  ingenious  anti  visi¬ 
onary  systems.  It  might  as  well  be  said  to  me,  that 
the  science  of  astrology  is  founded  upon  mathematical 
demonstration,  as  this  celebrated  theory  o(  Sir  Isaac 
Newton’s  (9).  It  has  taken  possession  of  the  schools, 
much  in  a  similar  way  to  former  theories,  and  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  prejudices  equally  strong,  and  as  destruc¬ 
tive  to  the  progress  of  real  science.  He  gave  pxo- 
perties  to  matter — and  he  would  not  give  them. 
Every  edition  of  his  optics  gave  it  a  new  aspect,  and 
the  last  is  as  obscure  as  the  first  (10).  It  was  in¬ 
herent  or  external,  it  was  something  or  nothing,  oi 
altogether  indifferent ;  a  meteor,  a  spectre,  which  at- 

(9)  It  is  possible  to  apply  mathematical  principles  to  ima¬ 
ginary  systems.  The  science  of  astrology,  in  this  respect, 

stands  upon  as  good  a  foundation  as  the  theory  of  attraction. 

Much  sophistry  has  been  employed,  to  combine  them  together. 
1  have  read,  in  an  old  astrological  work,  reasoning  equally 
ingenious  in  favour  of  the  division  of  the  heavens,  as  any 
thing  to  be  found  in  the  best  writers,  upon  this  mystic  doctrine 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  I  refer  more  immediately  to  a  French 
writer  on  that  subject — Morinus  de  Astrologia  Gallic®,  folio, 
1661. 

(10)  As  a  specimen  of  contradictory  reasoning,  and  of  the 

indecision  of  his  mind,  I  would  direct  you  to  Newton’s  Optics, 
third  edit.  1721.  Query  31st.  “  Have  not  the  small  particles 

of  bodies  certain  powers,  virtues,  or  forces,  by  which  they  act 
at  a  distance  ?”  But  lest  you  should  overturn  this  opinion, 
in  the  same  query  you  have  an  apology,  in  this  curious  remark 
“  How  these  attractions  may  be  performed,  I  do  not  here  con¬ 
sider.  If' hat  I  call  attraction  may  be  performed  by  impulse,  or 
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tracts  our  pursuit,  and  finally  eludes  our  researches. 
No  two  commentators  on  Sir  Isaac  ever  agree 
upon  the  principle,  and  with  the  most  consummate 
talents,  leave  it  w  here  their  master  found  it — a  cause, 
or  an  etfect,  material  or  immaterial,  mechanical 
or  not  mechanical.  Take  it  which  way  you  please, 
but  you  must  not  attempt  to  disturb  it.  It  is  a 
most  invaluable  principle,  and  much  like  the  philo¬ 
sopher’s  stone  in  the  crucible  of  the  alchymist.  There 
is  not  a  variation,  or  an  eccentricity  that  appears  in 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  what  is  ea¬ 
sily  solved,  by  an  appeal  to  this  mysterious  and 
unknown  principle.  The  indecision  in  the  mind  of 
Newton  upon  the  leading  feature  in  his  system  of 
philosophy,  has  been  productive  therefore  of  the 
most  injurious  effects  among  those  who  ha\e  adopted 
his  principles  (11).  It  has  given  a  peculiarity  to  the 
whole  of  the  Newtonian  system,  which  retards  the 

by  some  other  means  unknown  to  me.”  If  it  should  be  perform  - 
ed  by  impulse,  attraction  is  a  word  altogether  improper  ■.  it 
raises  false  associations  in  the  mind,  destructive  of  all  sound 
philosophy. 

(11)  “  So  long  as  you  keep  within  the  limits  of  physics, 
you  must  account  for  the  motions  of  nature,  by  referring  them 
to  mechanical  causes ;  and  when  this  cannot  be  done,  you  must 
consider  them  only  as  appearances,  till  you  shall  have  some  fur¬ 
ther  light  by  experience.  Be  not  amused  with  names  and  qua¬ 
lities,  which  contradict  the  known  laws  of  mechanism,  and 
are  used  to  supersede  the  agency  of  the  elements.” 

Adams's  Lectures,  vol.  3,  />.  23. 
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progress  of  experimental  knowledge.  The  know¬ 
ledge  which  Bacon  possessed  of  the  economy  of  na¬ 
ture,  showed  clearly  the  absurdities  which  are  more 
or  less  blended  with  such  virtues  and  qualities,  which 
are  not  only  unnecessary  but  likewise  unphiloso- 
phical  (12).  So  that  I  adopt  the  words  of  Dr. 

(12)  “  Whatever  is  invisible,  either  in  respect  of  the  fineness 
of  the  body  itself,  or  the  smallness  of  its  parts,  is  but  little 
inquired  ;  and  yet  these  be  the  things  that  govern  nature  prin¬ 
cipally,  and  without  which  you  cannot  make  a  true  analysis 
and  indication  of  her  proceedings.  The  spirits  or  pneumaticals 
that  are  in  all  tangible  bodies,  are  scarce  known  ;  sometimes 
they  take  them  for  a  vacuum,  whereas  they  are  the  most  active 
of  bodies ;  sometimes  they  take  them  for  air,  from  which 
thev  differ  as  much  as  wine  from  water  ;  sometimes  they  will 
have  them  to  be  natural  heat,  whereas  some  of  them  are  cold  ; 
and  sometimes  they  will  have  them  to  be  the  virtues  and  qua¬ 
lities  of  tangible  parts  which  they  see,  whereas  they  are  things 
by  themselves ;  and  when  they  come  to  plants  and  living  crea¬ 
tures,  they  call  them  souls  ;  and  such  superficial  speculations 
they  have ;  like  prospectives  that  shew  things  inward,  when 
they  are  but  paintings.  Neither  is  this  a  question  of  words,  but 
infinitely  material  in  nature.  As  to  the  motions  corporal  with¬ 
in  the  inclosures  of  bodies,  whereby  the  effects  pass  between 
the  spirits  and  the  tangible  parts,  which  are  rarification,  colli- 
quation,  concoction,  maturition,  Ac.  they  are  not  at  all  handled, 
but  they  are  put  off  by  the  names  of  virtues,  nature,  Ac.  and 
such  other  words.”  Lord  Bacon. 

“  The  attractions  and  repulsions,  the  vis  inertiae  and  imma¬ 
terial  powers  so  much  used  by  Newton,  owe  their  birth  to 
Kepler.  The  observations,  geometry,  and  calculations  he 
has  annexed  to  them,  arc  without  dispute  superior  to  the  work 
of  Kepler  :  but  have  the  attractive,  repelling,  and  immaterial 
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Chalmers,  but  in  a  very  different  sense;  “  that  the 
same  public  who  are  so  dazzled  and  overborne,  by 
the  lustre  of  all  this  superiority,  are  utterly  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  that  is  which  confers  its  chief  merit 
on  the  philosophy  of  Newton.” 

Indecision  was  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  his  re¬ 
ligious  sentiments.  Upon  this  subject  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  uncandid  to  dwell.  Some  persons  profess  to 
be  warm  advocates  for  free  inquiry,  for  fair  and  open 
discussion,  and  the  admirers  of  religious  liberty ;  but 
if  you  touch  ever  so  gently  their  peculiar  senti¬ 
ments,  or  happen  to  throw'  out  the  least  reflection 
that  might  cast  a  shade  on  the  cause  they  espouse, 
they  become  angrj'  and  indignant.  It  is  not  then 
the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty,  that  is  so  much  at 
heart,  but  the  cause  of  their  particular  denomina¬ 
tion.  Such  characters,  give  them  once  power,  and 
they  will  become  tyrants.  The  author  of  a  pam¬ 
phlet  (13)  in  reply  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  is  either  very 
ignorant,  or  wilfully  blind  as  to  the  religious  senti¬ 
ments  of  Sir  Isaac  New  ton.  Dr.  Chalmers  is  ex¬ 
tremely  delicate,  and  seems  desirous  to  give  pane¬ 
gyric,  rather  than  to  state  the  simple  truth;  yet 
with  all  this  delicacy  we  are  told  by  this  redoubtable 

forces,  acquired  a  greater  merit  or  reality,  than  they  had  be¬ 
fore,  for  having  been  put  into  better  company?” 

Abbe  Pluche’s  History  of  the  Heavens ,  vol.  2,  p.  156. 

(13)  “  A  free  critique  on  Dr.  Chalmers’  Discourses  on 
Astronomy,  or  an  English  Attempt  to  grapple  it  with  Scotch 
Sublimity.”  1817. 
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champion,  that  the  “  admirers  of  Newton,  and  all  the 
lovers  of  truth,  will  feel  their  blood  mantle  their 
cheeks,  when  they  witness  from  the  pen  of  one  whose 
laboured  panegyric,  if  it  added  not  to  Newtons 
fame,  at  least  pledged  the  writer  to  defend  him  from 
calumny  ;  when  they  see  from  such  a  one  an  obscure 
insinuation  that  New  ton  was  infected  by  some  expir¬ 
ing  heresy  (14).”  Upon  this  account  he  is  very  in¬ 
dignant  ;  and  therefore  published  his  pamphlet.  He 
considers  it  without  foundation,  that  Newton  “  did 
not  believe  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity . 
and  this  not  only  without  authority,  but  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  document,  on  which  those  who  assert  it 
profess  to  found  it.”  But  what  authority  does  this 
writer  quote  ?  None.  If  he  is  a  mathematician, 
he  ought  to  know  that  for  every  assertion,  we  re¬ 
quire  proof.  If  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  an  Arian, 
or  a  Socinian,  or  even  a  Deist,  why  should  his  pro¬ 
fessed  friends  and  admirers  be  ashamed  to  own  it  ? 
If  Newton  was  not  orthodox,  why  endeavour  to 
impose  a  falshood  upon  future  generations  ?  Here 
is,  1  suspect,  a  little  Socinian  pride  at  the  bottom,  a 
pride  that  I  have  often  w  itnessed.  “  Why  it  is  true 
I  am  a  Socinian,  but  I  wish  to  be  thought  a  genuine 
Christian  ; — I  don’t  like  the  name  or  odium  attached 
to  the  party.”  But  is  there  not  positive  proof  that 
Newton  was  at  least  an  Arian,  or  approximated 
very  closely  to  the  Socinian  scheme  ?  Is  not  the 

(14)  Ibid,  p.  34. 
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very  proof  established  in  the  public  mind,  and  ap- 
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parent  from  his  writings  and  conduct  ?  I  think  it 
very  evident  (15).  His  associates  were  chiefly  men 
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(15)  Not  only  from  the  publication  of  “  Two  Letters  to 
Le  Clerc,  on  the  Reading  of  the  Greek  text,  1  John,  5,  7.” 
1754 — but  from  other  evidence,  which  is  already  before  the 
public,  and  which  is  not  contradicted.  It  is  conveyed  in  a 
quotation  from  Chevalier  Ramsay  by  Dr.  Warton,  and  anim¬ 
adverted  upon  by  Mr.  Lindsey.  “  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  a  pro¬ 
found  mathematician,  but  no  metaphysician  at  all,  was  a  sin¬ 
cere  believer  in  Christianity ;  but  being  carried  away  with  a 
fondness  to  refine  upon  the  antient  heresies  of  the  East,  he 
revived  Arianism  by  the  pen  of  his  famous  disciple  and  inter- 
^  preter,  Dr.  Clarke.” 
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Vide  Biographia  Britannica  by  Kippis,  vol.  3,  p.  606. 

A  fair  and  impartial  statement  was  given  by  Mr.  Lindsey; 
and  as  I  like  to  speak  from  authority,  shall  give  it  you. — 
“Whether  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dr.  Clarke’s  great  friend,  was 
of  the  Arian  sentiments  concerning  the  pre-existence  of  Christ, 
which  was  what  the  Doctor  embraced,  or  rather  believed  his 
proper  humanity,  is  uncertain.  I  have  mentioned  in  another 
place*,  some  evidence  of  his  being  of  the  latter  opinion.  That 
he  was,  however,  an  Unitarian  Christian -f-,  although  he  con¬ 
formed  to  the  end  of  his  life  to  the  public  Trinitarian  worship, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  And  though  we  might  wish  it  had  been 
otherwise,  we  must  not  take  upon  us  to  censure  or  condemn 
where  we  have  no  concern  and  are  not  judges ;  but  only  take 
care,  that  no  authority  however  respectable  misleads  us.  It 
seems  to  be  owing  to  his  natural  shyness  and  modesty,  and 
fear  of  being  drawn  into  controversy,  that  this  most  eminent 
person  never  declared  his  sentiments  on  this  important  subject 


*  A  Sequel  to  the  Apology. 

\  Historical  Account  of  Dr.  Clarke,  by  Mr.  Whiston,  p.  8. 


of  tli at  cast  and  temper  of  mind,  inclining  more  to 
the  religion  of  nature,  than  of  Christianity.  Newton  - 


was  undoubtedly  a  professed  Christian,  and  conformed 
to  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  he  did  much,  I  fear, 


that  has  been  very  injurious  to  the  cause  of  truth 
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and  sound  Christianity.  He  was  afraid,  or  ashamed, 
or  undecided.  The  creed  which  passes  under  his  ^ , 


name  and  authority,  is  not  the  creed  of  one  who  •>.- 


had  proper  views  of  divine  revelation.  He  did  not 
submit  his  understanding  to  the  authority  and  dic¬ 
tates  of  the  holy  Scriptures;  he  maintained  senti¬ 
ments  that  were  altogether  subversive  of  its  autho¬ 
rity.  Upon  this  subject  the  sincere  Christian  should  ^ ^ 
he  always  ready  to  speak,  with  clearness,  candour,  .o' 


and  precision*  V-  Ikj  is  Sir  Isaac  N  cwton,.  cud 
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what  his  authority,  when  put  in  competition  with  the 
Bible  ?  What  are  all  the  opinions  of  the  philo¬ 


sophers  antient  and  modern,  when  compared  to  the 
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in  his  life-time;  and  rather  insinuated  them  indirectly,  in  '  • 
those  writings  which  were  published  afterwards.  I  find,  how¬ 
ever,  that  some  who  lived  near  those  times,  ascribed  this 
blameable  reserve  to  an  over-cautious  restraint  for  fear  of  per¬ 
secution  :  for  the  anonymous  author  of  a  pamphlet  of  some 
repute,  who  wrote  about  twenty  years  after  Sir  Isaac’s  death, 
having  mentioned  Mr.  Emlyn’s  sufferings  in  this  cause,  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  say,  “  This  persecuting  spirit  kept  in  awe  and  silenced 
some  extraordinary  persons  amongst  us  ;  Sir  Peter  King,  Sir 
Joseph  Jekyll,  and  the  greatest  man  of  the  age  and  glory  of 
the  British  nation.  After  which  he  points  to  Sir  Isaac’s  then 
unpublished  Discourse.” 

Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vol.  56,  p.  394.  1/B6- 
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authority  of  this  book  ?— mere  dust  in  the  balance, 
and  lighter  than  vanity.  Is  it  any  thing  wonderful 
or  extraordinary  for  eminent  philosophers  to  be  op¬ 
posed  to  the  religion  of  Christianity  ?  Some  apo¬ 
logy  may  be  admitted.  It  was  the  fashion  of  the 
age  in  which  Newton  lived,  even  among  the  divines, 
to  extol  the  religion  of  nature,  and  place  it  upon  a 
wrong  basis.  Instead  of  its  being  the  offspring,  it 
was  made  the  parent  of  revealed  religion.  All  who 
taught  philosophy  in  our  public  seminaries  mingled 
it  with  sentiments  of  this  kind.  Imagination,  and 
reason,  and  metaphysical  speculation,  were  placed 
as  standards  of  authority,  and  the  human  mind  was 
left  to  float  in  the  regions  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
The  nature  of  human  reason  was  not  accurately  de¬ 
fined,  and  what  is  called  natural  religion  was  easily 
substituted  for  the  religion  of  the  Bible  (16).  Many 

(l(j)  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Creed,  supposed  to  be  written  in 
imitation  of  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius. 

“  This  Being  governs  all  things,  not  as  the  soul  of  the 
world,  hut  as  the  Lord  of  the  Universe ;  and  upon  account  of 
his  dominion,  he  is  stiled  the  Lord  God,  Supreme  over  all. 
The  Supreme  God  is  an  eternal,  infinite,  absolutely  perfect 
Being  ;  but  a  Being,  how  perfect  soever,  without  dominion,  is 
not  Lord  God.  The  term  God,  very  frequently  signifies  Lord ; 
but  every  Lord  is  not  God.  The  dominion  of  a  Spiritual  Being 
constitutes  him  God ;  true  dominion,  true  God ;  supreme  do¬ 
minion,  supreme  God  ;  imaginary  dominion,  imaginary  God. 
He  is  not  eternity  and  infinity,  but  eternal  and  infinite.  He  is 
not  duration  and  space,  but  his  duration  of  existence  is  pre¬ 
sent,  and  by  existing  always  and  every  where,  he  constitutes 
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eminent  writers  of  the  present  day,  have  very  indis¬ 
tinct  views  of  the  nature  of  human  reason  and  its 


duration  and  space — Eternity  and  Infinity.  Since  every  part 
of  space,  and  every  indivisible  moment  of  duration,  is  eveiy 
where  ;  certainly  the  Maker  and  Lord  of  all  things,  cannot  be 
said  to  be  in  no  time,  and  no  place.  He  is  omnipresent,  not 
by  his  power  only,  but  in  his  very  substance ;  for  power  can¬ 
not  subsist  without  substance.  God  is  not  at  all  affected  by 
the  motions  of  bodies,  neither  do  they  find  any  resistance  from 
the  omnipresence  of  God.  He  necessarily  exists,  and  by  the 
same  necessity  he  exists  always  and  every  where.  Whence 
also  it  follows,  that  he  is  all  similar,  all  Eye,  all  Ear,  all  Brain, 
all  Arm,  all  Sensation,  all  Understanding,  all  Active  Power ; 
but  this  not  in  a  human,  or  corporeal,  but  in  a  manner  wholly 
unknown  to  us,  therefore  not  to  be  worshipped  under  a  corpo¬ 
real  representation.” 

Vide  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  1,  p.  202.  1731. 

Here  is  a  creed  which  may  suit  a  Deist,  but  not  a  Christian, 

It  may  be  philosophical,  or  metaphysical,  if  you  please;  but 
it  is  imagination  in  opposition  to  the  scriptures  ;  it  is  reasoning 
without  data,  and  therefore  without  authority.  The  imagi¬ 
nation  of  a  philosopher  is  much  of  the  same  kind  with  the  . 

mystic,  and  scarcely  more  intelligible.  If  his  religious  creed 
be  similar  to  his  philosophical,  and  I  really  think  there  is  an 
intimate  connection  between  them,  even  the  wanderings  of  his 
intellect,  and  follies  of  his  imagination,  may  be  the  subject 
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of  panegyric.^  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  “  he  do 
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serves  as  much  credit  and  admiration  for  those  articles  which 
he  kept  out  of  his  creed,  as  for  those  which  he  introduced 

t  /  y  yJ 

into  it.  It  was  the  property  of  his  mind,  that  it  kept  a  teua-  j  ,  1 

cions  hold  of  every  position  which  had  proof  to  substan- 


tiate  it ;  but  it  forms  a  property  equally  characteristic,  and 
which  in  fact  gives  its  leading  peculiarity  to  the  whole  spirit 
and  style  of  his  investigations,  that  he  put  a  most  determined 
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proper  office  in  the  attainment  of  religious  know¬ 
ledge.  I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  a  cpio. 
tation  from  the  late  Bishop  Horne,  who  has  drawn 
the  nicest  distinction  on  this  subject  that  I  have  seen  ; 
a  distinction  which,  if  preserved  in  your  mind,  will 
save  it  from  the  grossest  attacks  of  the  infidel  phi¬ 
losopher  (17).  “  Reason,  we  say,  was  made  to  learn, 
not  to  teach.  What  the  eye  is  to  the  body,  reason  or 
understanding  is  to  the  soul,  as  saitli  the  apostle, 
(Eph.  1,18,)  having  the  eyes  of  your  understanding 
enlightened.  The  eye  is  framed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  capable  of  seeing  ;  reason  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  capable  of  knowing.  But  the  eye,  though 
ever  so  good,  cannot  see  without  light ;  reason 
though  ever  so  perfect,  cannot  know  without  in^ 
struction.  Therefore  the  phrase  light  of  reason,  is 
improper  ;  because  it  is  as  absurd  to  make  reason 
its  own  informer,  as  to  make  the  eye  the  source  of 
its  own  light ;  whereas  reason  can  be  no  more  than 
the  organ  which  receives  instruction,  as  the  eye  ad¬ 
mits  the  light  of  heaven.  A  man  may  as  well  take 
a  view  of  things  upon  earth  in  a  dark  night  by  the 

exclusion  on  every  one  position  that  was  destitute  of  such 
proof.”  Lectures,  p.  63.  I  make  one  excuse  for  the  worthy 
doctor;  he  was  endeavouring  to  paint  a  tine  portrait,  for  under 
his  pencil  even  the  negatives  in  his  character  become  extraor¬ 
dinary  virtues. 

(17)  Horne’s  Works,  vol.  1.  p.  88. 

“  Thus  infidelity  is  the  joint  offspring  of  an  irreligious  tem¬ 
per  and  unholy  speculation,  employed,  not  in  examining  the  evi 
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light  of  his  own  eye 
ven  daring  the  nigh 
own  reason.” 


:ve,  as  discover  the  things  of  hea- 
ght  of  nature,  by  the  light  ot  his 


I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 


dences  of  Christianity,  hut  in  detecting  the  vices  and  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  professing  Christians.  It  has  passed  through  various 
stages,  each  distinguished  by  higher  gradations  of  impiety; 
for  when  men  arrogantly  abandon  their  guide,  and  wilfully 
shut  their  eyes  on  the  light  of  heaven,  it  is  wisely  ordained 
that  their  errors  shall  multiply  at  every  step,  until  their  extra¬ 
vagance  confutes  itself,  and  the  mischief  of  their  principles 


works  its  own  antidote,” 

Hall  on  Modem  Infidelity,  p.  13, 


LETTER  VI 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SIR  ISAAC 
NEWTON’S  PHILOSOPHY. 


The  mischief  is  not  confined  to  philosophers,  for  the  argument  is 
got  into  other  hands,  and  the  popular  illustrations  that  are  now 
given  to  the  sublimest  truths  of  science,  have  widely  disseminated 
all  the  Deism  that  has  been  grafted  upon  it ;  and  the  high  tone 
of  a  decided  contempt  for  the  Gospel,  is  mm  associated  With  the 
flippancy  of  superficial  acquirements ;  and  which  the  venerable 
Newton,  whose  genius  threw  open  those  mighty  fields  of  con¬ 
templation,  found  a  fit  exercise  for  his  powers  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible — there  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
who,  though  walking  in  the  light  which  he  held  out  to  them, 
arc  seduced  by  a  complacency  which  he  never  felt,  and  inflated 
by  a  pride  which  never  entered  into  his  pious  and  philosophical 
bosom,  and  whose  only  notion  of  the  Bible,  is  to  depreciate,  and 
to  deride,  and  to  disown  it. 

Dr.  Chalmers’  Lectures,  p.  99. 


Dear  Sir, 

There  is  an  inseparable  connection  between 
sound  philosophy,  or  true  wisdom,  and  the  sublime 
discoveries  in  the  book  of  revelation ;  and  that  sys¬ 
tem,  which  draws  our  attention  from  this  divine 
source  of  intelligence,  ought  immediately  to  be  sus- 
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pooled  as  possessing  some  dangerous  or  some  fatal 
tendency.  As  principle  and  practice  mutually  sup¬ 
port  and  strengthen  each  other,  so  the  speculations 
of  the  philosopher  often  have  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  upon  the  happiness  of 
man  in  his  present  state,  and  upon  his  different  anti¬ 
cipations  of  the  world  to  come.  If  the  liible  be  the 
word  of  God,  all  just  views  of  the  works  of  creation 
must  coincide  in  some  harmonious  points,  or  possess 
some  accordancy  to  the  lineaments  of  sacred  truth. 
When  our  knowledge  of  science  is  blended  with  the 
discoveries  of  divine  revelation,  when  it  leads  to  de¬ 
votion,  to  the  exercise  of  Christian  feeling  and  prin¬ 
ciple,  when  it  produces  admiration,  gratitude,  and 
thanksgiving ;  when  it  calls  forth  the  latent  energies 
of  the  heart,  expands  every  noble  and  generous 
sentiment ;  when  it  leads  to  God,  to  holiness,  and 
to  goodness;  we  may  then  indulge  the  hope  that 
pursuits  of  this  kind,  and  producing  effects  like 
these,  are  infinitely  beneficial  to  our  present  peace 
and  our  prospects  of  future  happiness.  The  bible 
teaches  by  a  divine  analogy.  Through  the  medium 
of  the  visible  creation,  we  are  instructed  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  invisible  realities.  A  right  knowledge  of  the 
natural  world  is  essential  to  suitable  and  exalted 
conceptions  of  the  spiritual  world.  Creation  is  a 
mirror,  presenting  imagery  to  our  minds,  pleasing, 
beautiful,  and  delightfully  instructive,  confirming 
the  sentiment  of  the  Apostle.  For  the  invisible  things 
of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  arc  clearly  seen, 
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being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead. 

The  Bible,  Sir,  is  the  source  of  all  true  religicn 
in  the  world  ;  unless  our  views  in  theology  corres¬ 
pond  with  that  book  they  will  be  ever  shifting,  va¬ 
riable  as  the  wind,  and  uncertain  as  the  events  in 
life.  Take  away  the  authority  of  this  book  from 
the  conscience  and  the  heart,  and  every  man’s  mind 
becomes  his  own  law,  tribunal,  and  judge.  You 
have  no  control  sufficient  to  regulate  his  conduct. 
If  the  principles  of  science  and  philosophy  do  not 
harmonize  with  its  instructions,  or  raise  it  in  our 
esteem,  or  fix  its  discoveries  more  effectually  upon 
our  hearts,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  they  will 
have  an  opposite  tendency.  Try  your  knowledge 
of  science  by  this  standard.  Let  the  discoveries  of 
New  ton  be  examined  by  their  practical  and  religious 
tendency :  observe  their  moral  influence,  not  only 
upon  yourself  but  upon  the  minds  of  others,  and  I 
think  from  considerable  observation  that  you  will 
find  they  possess,  instead  of  an  attractive  influence,  a 
repelling  force;  a  tendency  to  carry  off  the  mind  into 
the  vortex  of  infidelity.  Such  w'as  its  original  ten¬ 
dency  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  first  received 
these  discoveries,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  modern 
infidelity  may  be  easily  traced  to  the  same  source. 

Those  persons  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
age  of  Newton  and  his  associates,  and  the  objects  they 
had  in  view,  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  baneful 
operations  of  these  principles.  If  you  examine  the 
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speculative  notions  of  this  celebrated  man,  the  ideas 
he  possessed  of  God,  and  of  natural  religion  ;  if 
you  think  candidly  and  seriously  over  his  writings, 
you  will  perceive  something  adapted  to  lead  the 
mind  away  from  the  divine  authority  and  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (1) ;  something  agreeable 

(1)  I  entreat  your  attention  to  the  following  query.  “  Does 
it  not  appear  from  pheenomena,  that  there  is  a  Being  incorpo¬ 
real,  living,  intelligent,  omnipresent,  who  in  infinite  space,  as 
it  were  in  his  sensory,  secs  the  things  themselves  intimately, 
and  thoroughly  perceives  them,  and  comprehends  them  wholly 
by  their  immediate  presence  to  himself :  of  which  things 
the  images  only  are  carried  through  the  organs  of  sense  into 
our  little  sensorium,  arc  there  seen  and  beheld  by  that,  which 
in  us  perceives  and  thinks.  And  though  every  true  step  made 
in  thi  philosophy,  brings  us  not  immediately  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  First  Cause,  yet  it  brings  us  nearer  to  it,  and  on  that 
account  is  to  be  highly  valued.”  Newton's  Optics,  p.  345. 

Attend  also  to  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  of  his  researches  ; 
it  appears  to  me,  as  if  this  were  the  primary  object  of  his  la¬ 
bours — to  teach  men  religion  without  the  necessity  of  a  revela¬ 
tion.  “  And  if  natural  philosophy  in  all  its  parts,  by  pursuing 
this  method,  shall  at  length  be  perfected,  the  hounds  of  moral 
philosophy  will  be  also  enlarged.  For  so  far  as  we  can  know 
by  natural  philosophy,  what  is  the  first  cause,  what  power  lie 
lias  over  us,  and  what  benefits  we  receive  from  him,  so  far 
as  our  duty  towards  him,  as  well  as  that  towards  one  another, 
will  appear  to  us  by  the  light  of  nature.” 

Newton's  Optics ,  p.  381. 

It  is  no  want  of  charity  to  say,  that  men  who  can  write  such 
passages  as  these  must  have  very  defective  views  of  the  im¬ 
portance  and  authority  of  the  sacred  writings.  These  senti- 
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to  Deism,  but  not  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ; 
something  to  please  the  philosopher,  hut  nothing 
adapted  to  the  true  condition  of  man.  If  a  man's 
character  is  influenced  by  his  particular  friends  and 
associates,  we  shall  not  judge  the  most  favourably 
of  Newton  (*2).  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  names 

merits  may  be  traced  to  another  source,  the  ancient  heathen 
philosophers,  from  whom  no  doubt,  with  little  variation,  he 
borrowed  them.  “  The  opinion  of  an  immense  void,  of  an 
infinite  space,  of  an  undisturbed  extension,  in  which  God 
exists  by  diffusion,  is  probably  an  old  antiquated  notion  of 
Democritus  and  the  Atomists,  which  was  circulated  and  con¬ 
futed  by  Socrates,  Anaxagoras,  and  all  the  philosophers  w  ho 
believed  that  the  thinking  essence  was  distinct  from  the  ma¬ 
terial  substance.” 

Ramsay's  Philosophical  Principles  of  Xatural  and 
Revealed  Religion,  vol.  1 .  p.  68. 

(2)  I  do  not  know'  that  the  veracity  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  was 
ever  doubted — if  the  principles  of  his  philosophy  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  odium  and  contempt.  He  expressly  asserts, 
from  personal  knowledge  of  the  different  individuals,  that  their 
private  views  were  hostile  towards  Christianity  and  directed  to 
heathenism,  and  that  John  Toland  was  the  agent  of  the  party, 
and  friend  of  Newton.  For  this  purpose  he  was  sent  to  Hol¬ 
land,  to  publish  a  pamphlet,  entitled  the  Pantheist  icon,  in  1720. 
It  was  published  in  latin.  The  design  was  to  form  a  society 
of  Free  Thinkers,  or  of  Philosophical  Idolators.  The  New¬ 
tonian  system  was  the  basis  of  these  speculative  dreams.  An 
english  translation  appeared  in  1751,  which  1  have  seen  and 
read.  Of  this  person  1  find  the  following  account. — “  John 
Toland,  the  natural  son  of  an  Irish  Priest,  was  educated  a 
Papist,  afterwards  turned  Presbyterian,  and  then  a  Deist: 
this  pretender  to  scholarship  was  of  a  mean  and  despicable 


of  ereat  ami  eminent  men  on  tlie  side  of  religion, 
and  as  the  advocates  of  sound  doctrine  and  of  scrip- 

genius,  without  any  one  considerable  talent  but  cunning;  which, 
however,  he  made  so  dextrous  a  use  of,  that  it  served  him  for 
judgment,  learning,  and  every  other  accomplishment;  inso¬ 
much  that  he  passed  with  many  in  Russia  and  England  for 
a  man  of  letters,  and  particularly  for  a  great  linguist.  He  was 
sent  over  by  the  fraternity  of  Deists  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
to  propagate  infidelity  in  Ireland,  with  appointments  suffici¬ 
ent  to  support  him  in  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  ;  he  no  sooner 
arrived  in  Dublin,  than  his  zeal  for  so  good  a  cause  prompted 
him  to  too  open  an  exposure  of  himself  and  his  principles  ;  in¬ 
somuch,  that  the  clergy  in  that  city  taking  the  alarm,  he  had 
the  mortification,  the  very  first  Sunday  after  he  set  his  foot 
on  the  Irish  shore,  to  make  one  in  an  auditory,  to  which 
the  preacher  addressed  a  sermon,  filled  from  beginning  to  end, 
with  severe  but  just  invectives  against  him.  Such  treatment 
in  his  own  country,  you  may  be  sure,  could  not  but  ruffle  one 
who  was  among  the  foremost  of  his  own  fraternity  in  conceit 
and  self-sufficiency .  In  his  passion  he  kept  no  measures,  but  ran 
into  such  indecencies,  as  soon  made  him  ridiculous,  and  forced 
him  to  return  in  a  huff  before  his  money  was  out  or  he  had 
done  any  thing  for  it.  After  his  return,  having  supped  by 
invitation  with  a  wealthy  Deist,  a  spoon  was  missing ;  poor 
Tolund,  as  it  is  said,  was  suspected  of  the  fact  by  his  brethren, 
not  because  they  were  conscious  of  better  principles  than  his, 
hut  probably,  because  he  was  needy  and  an  Irishman :  after 
being  thought  capable  of  such  an  action  by  his  own  deistical 
friends,  others  cannot  have  a  high  opinion  of  his  morals  ;  yet 
this  person,  despicable  as  he  was,  had  a  very  important  province 
committed  to  his  pen  by  the  club ;  it  was  no  less  than  that 
of  proving  Christianity  to  be  not  mysterious;  in  which, 
under  pretence  of  defending  revelation  against  the  charge  of 
mysteriousness ;  he  set  himself  with  all  his  might,  to  prove 
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•tural  truth ;  yet  we  ought  never  to  forget,  that  the 

that  God  could  never  require  the  belief  of  a  mystery,  or  a 
point  too  high  to  be  accounted  for ;  and  then  with  little 
more  than  mere  assertions,  and  texts  of  Scripture,  which  he 
neither  did  nor  could  prove  to  be  applicable  to  his  purpose ; 
he  by  design,  weakly  shows,  that  nothing  in  the  gospel  dis¬ 
pensation  is  now  mysterious,  or  incomprehensible.  Although 
he  abounds  with  professions  of  the  highest  regard  for  Christia¬ 
nity,  yet  he  labours  hard  to  prove  the  first ;  but  as  to  the  last, 
touches  neither  on  the  Incarnation,  nor  the  Trinity ;  leaving 
our  religion  to  answer,  after  all,  for  those  and  other  mysteries 
which  he  had  been  at  so  much  pains  to  prove,  could  never 
be  made  objects  of  our  faith  by  Almighty  God.  This  author 
was  under  no  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  write  clumsily, 
or  reason  weakly,  as  is  evident  to  any  candid  reader  who 
peruses  that  part  of  his  performance,  where  he  intends  to  be 
demonstrative.  Were  not  all  the  other  deistical  writers  guilty 
of  the  same,  or  a  like  artifice,  I  should  charge  the  spoon  on 
Toland.  He  who  in  the  mask  of  a  Christian  gets  admittance 
into  the  minds  of  his  readers,  in  order  to  steal  away  their 
principles  of  religion  and  honesty,  not  to  enrich  his  own, 
but  only  to  disfurnish  their  minds  ;  may,  without  a  breach  of 
charity,  be  thought  capable  of  a  theft,  that  puts  something  in 
his  pocket.”  Skelton's  Deism  Revealed,  vol.  2 ,  p.  340. 

For  a  just  character  of  the  writings  of  Toland,  I  refer  also 
to  Leland's  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers,  vol.  1,  p.  78. 
How  far  Newton  was  implicated  in  Toland’ s  different  mis¬ 
sions  I  do  not  assert ;  but  he  is  described  as  one  of  his  particu¬ 
lar  associates.  For  a  candid  statement  of  the  above,  see  also 
Jones’  Life  of  Bishop  Horne,  p.  27,  prefixed  to  his  works.  In 
the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Locke  and  Mr.  Molyneux, 
there  are  some  particulars  related  of  Mr.  Toland.  It  is  very 
evident  they  were  ashamed  of  their  acquaintance. 
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bible  stands  upon  an  eminence  far  above  the  specfU-  ? 
lations  of  modern  science,  and  all  the  dogmas  ot  a 
visionary  philosophy.  We  are  repeatedly  informed 
by  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  proceeded 
solely  by  the  recommendation  of  evidence,  and  that 
wherever  such  evidence  is  wanting,  “  he  shut  a- 
aainst  it  all  the  avenues  of  his  understanding  ”(3), 

o 

l  know  perfectly  well  what  he  means,  but  yet  I  say 
it  is  false  reasoning  :  if  this  had  been  true  you  would 
have  heard  very  little  at  this  day  ol  the  Newtonian 
Philosophy.  Take  away  the  mathematical  part,  and 
little  remains  of  experiment,  or  what  more  strictly 
attaches  to  natural  phdosophy  ;  little  else  but  con¬ 
jecture  and  hypothesis.  Put  all  this  fine  decla¬ 
mation  is  taken  for  argument  by  the  great  majority 
of  readers,  and  thus  the  human  mind  is  ted  aside, 
and  perplexed  with  doubts  and  theories,  w'hicli  lest 
only  upon  the  most  fallacious  principles. 

Whoever  understands  and  admires  the  Newtonian 
Philosophy,  especially  the  higher  branches  ot  it, 
such  parts  as  attach  to  particular  hypotheses,  and 
what  more  especially  are  called  new  discoveries,  can¬ 
not,  if  a  friend  to  revelation,  be  insensible  to  its 
baneful  operation  and  influence.  Let  any  serious 
thinking  person  watch  its  operation  on  his  own  mind 
avid  character,  and  how  easily  is  he  drawn  away  by 
it  into  endless  doubts  and  intricacies.  It  takes  man 
from  his  proper  station,  and  fills  his  mind  with 


(3)  Discourses,  p.  64. 
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visionary  projects,  ever  restless,  always  pursuing,  and 
never  attaining (4).  If  lie  admits  the  authority  of 
the  Bible,  it  is  often  in  a  very  confined  and  limited 
sense;  it  is  in  subordination  to  his  new  opinions,  or 
the  vagaries  of  a  wild  imagination.  He  is  now  en¬ 
lightened,  the  child  of  reason,  and  professedly  learn¬ 
ed.  His  views  of  nature  and  of  the  divine  per¬ 
fections  are  not  enlarged,  but  all  his  thoughts  ter¬ 
minate  in  magnitude  and  extension.  He  knows  lit¬ 
tle  else,  yet  he  recoils  with  fond  pleasure  and  de¬ 
light  in  the  cobwebs  of  his  own  sophistry.  It  is 
well  if  he  goes  no  farther.  His  mind  is  already 
doubtful,  speculative,  prepared  to  receive  any  fresh 
theory  illustrated  by  mathematical  lines  and  the 

(4)  “  The  Supreme  Being,  who  has  been  pleased  to  make 
man,  has  prepared  a  habitation  for  him.  He  then  first  made 
the  earth  where  he  intended  him  to  lodge.  He  has  so  advan¬ 
tageously  placed  this  earth,  that  it  might  have  a  share  in  the 
spectacle  of  the  world ;  and  that  being  designed  for  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  man,  heaven  and  the  rest  of  the  universe,  meant  it 
as  an  ornament  and  a  covert.  Let  us  not  presume  to  speak  of 
’  y  what  God  has  made  in  other  places  ;  since  we  have  no  man- 

/■  .  '  ner  of  knowledge  thereof.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  what 

concerns  ourselves.  God,  from  a  necessary  consequence  of 
his  intentions  with  regard  to  man,  has  introduced  into  the 
world  that  light,  which  was  to  render  every  thing  visible  in 
it.  He  constructed  the  air  which  man  was  to  breathe,  and 
the  fire  which  was  to  give  him  life.  From  the  same  scheme 
proceed  the  metals,  salts,  and  all  the  terrestrial  elements,  which 
were  designed  throughout  all  ages  to  renew  and  maintain 
whatever  should  be  necessary  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.’ ' 

Abbe  Piucht’s  History  of  the  Heavens ,  vol.  2 ./>.  1?9. 
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Newtonian  Philosophy.  Novelty  is  sufficient  to  at¬ 
tract  the  threat  mass  of  mankind,  either  in  lcligion 
or  philosophy.  They  leave  the  only  standard  of 
truth,  the  proper  criterion  of  judgment  to  correct 
all  human  errors — the  word  of  C»od  ;  and  hence  they 
become  the  sport  of  opinions,  are  tossed  to  and  fro  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine.  How  easily  do  they  thus  fall 
a  prey  to  every  deceived  and  corrupted  heart! 
Upon  this  subject  I  write  from  personal  knowledge, 
observation,  and  experience  (5).  Our  opinions  in 
philosophy  have  great  influence  upon  our  religious 
sentiments.  Between  them  there  is  a  close  con¬ 
nection.  Those  who  enter  with  ardour,  and  pursue 
with  avidity,  the  present  system  of  astronomy,  have 


(5)  Till  within  these  few  years,  the  writer  of  these  remarks 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  visiting  the  mathematical  and 
philosophical  societies  in  London.  Seldom  a  night  occurred, 
in  which  he  did  not  listen  to  some  lecture,  on  one  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  science.  He  has  likewise  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  eminent  mathematicians,  and  observed  the 
tendency  of  their  acquisitions,  on  the  formation  of  religious 
opinion  :  and  he  docs  not  scruple  to  assert  the  full  conviction 
of  his  mind,  that  the  admiration  raised,  especially  in  young 
men,  by  the  developement  of  hypothetical  opinions,  particularly 
in  metaphysics  and  astronomy,  unless  counteracted  by  strong 
prepossessions  in  favour  of  revelation,  generally  have  a  dan¬ 
gerous  tendency.  It  is  what  others  may  observe,  if  they  please. 
There  is  nothing  more  in  all  this,  than  what  we  might  fully 
expect,  since  the  mind  is  generally  influenced  by  the  acquired 
taste,  inclination,  and  habits,  and  particularly  those  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  kind. 
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many  great  difficulties  to  encounter,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  Christianity.  They  are  compelled  to  dart 
forth  into  some  new  region  of  conjecture  ;  and  the 
mighty  conflict  ensues — a  struggle  between  duty 
and  system,  between  the  believer  in  revelation,  and 
the  speculative  infidel  in  modern  philosophy.  Con¬ 
jecture  is  thus  opposed  to  conjecture,  one  vision 
is  introduced  to  solve  the  appearance  of  a  former 
vision,  fable  is  heaped  upon  fable,  and  philosophical 
romance,  upon  philosophical  romance  ;  while  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  useful  knowledge,  are  thus  often  very 
much  neglected.  The  production  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
appears  to  me  as  the  necessary  result  of  a  mind 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
Once  he  Ihought  differently.  He  is  now  compelled, 
however,  to  meet  his  old  prejudices  and  speculative 
notions.  It  contains  the  last  sparks  of  the  dying 
embers  of  hypothesis  ancl  doubt,  which  once  ran¬ 
kled  in  his  breast,  now  overcome  by  the  superior 
light  and  strong  effulgent  beams  of  sacred  truth. 
JLet  his  future  pursuits  be  influenced  by  that  light, 
and  he  may  live  to  see  that  the  Bible  is  the  best 
guide  to  true  philosophy ;  the  only  data  for  sound 
thinking,  containing  the  best  materials  for  all  that 
is  valuable  and  excellent  in  human  life,  while  it  re¬ 
mains  the  best  instructor  for  the  life  to  come. 

The  Newtonian  system  not  only  excites  sceptical 
notions  in  the  human  mind,  but  it  gives  properties 
to  matter,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  a- 
theistical  systems,  whether  ancient  or  modern ;  and 


from  lienee  I  assert  its  dangerous  tendency.  I 
have  already  stated  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  lead¬ 
ing  feature  in  this  system,  the  theory  of  attraction — 
a  principle  founded  in  absurdity.  It  is  this  very 
absurdity,  which  gives  to  infidelity  some  ol  its 
strongest  arguments.  It  goes  back  to  sources  like 
these  to  instil  the  destructive  poison  into  the  human 
heart.  The  principle  of  attraction,  or  the  vestiges  of 
an  obscure  hypothesis,  are  received  by  the  majority 
of  people  with  the  same  attention  as  an  axiom  in 
the  science  of  geometry.  It  may  be  called  an  a- 
buse  of  the  Newtonian  theory,  if  you  please  ;  but  it 
is  an  abuse  that  was  almost  immediate,  and  early 
foreseen,  even  upon  its  first  reception  (6) ;  an  abuse 

(6)  “  The  greatest  abuse  of  the  Newtonian  system  would 
be,  thinking  that  the  attraction  and  the  centrifugal  force  have 
constructed  nature,  disposed  the  planetary  world,  given  a  moon 
to  the  earth,  four  satellites  to  Jupiter,  and  five  small  moons 
and  a  ring  to  Saturn.  ’Tis  true,  Newton  never  taught  any 
such  thing  :  far  from  it.  He,  on  the  contrary,  positively  says, 
that  the  order  of  the  world  must  not  be  derived  from  any  other 
cause  but  the  will  of  God,  and  that  it  would  not  be  acting  like 
a  philosopher  to  pretend,  that  the  laws  of  nature  which  may- 
preserve  the  world,  have  been  able  to  fetch  it  out  of  the  chaos, 
or  to  put  it  in  order.  But  Whiston  and  some  other  Newtoni¬ 
ans,  although  with  some  difference  among  themselves,  yet 
have  thought  that  the  attractive  force,  whereof  they  had  not 
the  least  demonstrative  proof  in  the  things  they  knew  about 
them,  was  inherent  in  every  particle  of  matter,  and  that 
this  force  had  been  sufficient  to  form  all  sorts  of  elements, 
then  our  world,  and  all  the  others  with  these  elements.” 

Abbe  Pluche's  History  of  the  Heavens,  vol.  2,  p.  1G9. 
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sanctioned  by  Voltaire,  which  has  been  continually 
increasing,  particularly  among  the  French  philo¬ 
sophers,  and  which,  I  am  much  afraid,  will  yet  in¬ 
crease  ;  an  abuse  of  the  most  awrful  and  destructive 
kind,  which  spread  the  most  combustible  materials, 
and  which  has  since,  by  the  aid  of  a  political  match, 
lighted  up  the  flames  of  the  French  Revolution.  It 
produced  a  political  volcano,  the  eruptions  of  which 
have  not  altogether  subsided,  and  the  crater  re¬ 
mains  the  terror  of  all  Europe,  and  a  warning  to 
the  world.  This  may  appear  strong  language  to 
persons  who  have  not  read  or  thought  much  upon 
the  subject;  but  of  this  I  am  persuaded — it  is  a 
fact  ;  the  evidence  of  it  is  well  supported,  of 
which  there  are  abundant  proofs  in  the  annals  of 
French  literature  (7). 

(7)  Lest  you  should  suppose  that  I  deviate  from  authority, 
1  refer  you  to  a  work,  published  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Dela- 
placc,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
the  French  academy  of  sciences.  I  Je  published  the  System e  dii- 
Monde.  In  it  he  introduces  this  observation,  after  a  panegy¬ 
ric  upon  Newton,  “  That  a  gravitation  inversely  proportional 
to  the  squares  of  the  distances,  was  the  only  principle  which 
could  unite  material  Nature  into  a  permanent  system:”  and 
then  concludes  with  this  reflection,  which  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  what  is  found  in  the  French  philosophy.  “  Beheld  in  its 
totality,  astronomy  is  the  noblest  monument  of  the  human 
rnind,  its  chief  title  to  intelligence.  But  seduced  by  the  illu¬ 
sions  of  sense,  and  by  self-conceit,  we  have  considered  our- 
'Selves  as  the  centre  of  these  motions ;  and  our  pride  has  been 
punished  by  the  groundless  fears  which  we  have  created  to  our- 
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From  the  age  of  Voltaire,  until  the  time  of  Vol- 
ncy  (8),  you  have  a  long  succession  of  brilliant  spi- 

selvcs.  We  imagine,  forsooth,  that  all  this  is  for  us,  and  that 
the  stars  influence  our  destinies !  But  the  labours  of  ages  have 
convinced  us  of  our  error,  and  we  find  ourselves  on  an  insigni¬ 
ficant  planet,  almost  imperceptible  in  the  immensity  of  space. 
But  the  sublime  discoveries  we  have  made  richly  repay  this 
humble  situation.  Let  us  cherish  these  with  care,  as  the  de¬ 
light  of  thinking  beings  ;  they  have  destroyed  our  mistakes  as 
to  our  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  universe  ;  errors  which  were 
the  more  fatal,  because  the  social  order  depends  on  justice  and 
truth  alone.  Far  be  from  us  the  dangerous  maxim,  that  it  is 
sometimes  useful  to  depart  from  these,  and  to  deceive  men,  in 
order  to  ensure  their  happiness ;  but  cruel  experience  has 
shewn  ns,  that  these  laws  are  never  totally  extinct.  Inhabit¬ 
ants  of  this  pepper-corn,  we  think  ourselves  the  peculiar 
favourites  of  heaven  ;  nay,  the  chief  objects  of  care  to  a  Being, 
the  Maker  of  all ;  and  then  we  imagine,  that  after  this  life,  we 
are  to  be  happy  or  miserable,  according  as  we  accede  or  not 
to  this  subjugation  to  opinions  which  enslave  us.  But  truth 
and  justice  have  broken  these  bonds.” 

See  also  Robison’s  Proof  of  a  Conspiracy,  p.  233. 

The  above  extract  gives  you  a  fair  specimen  of  the  'perfection 
given  to  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  under  the  cultivating  hand 
of  these  French  astronomers. 

(8)  Conversing  one  day  with - ,  an  eminent  scholar,  I 

mentioned  “  Volncy’s  Ruins  of  Empires and  he  replied, 
that  he  had  visited  the  author  of  that  book,  while  in  Paris.  He 
took  him  into  his  library.  He  looked  round,  put  his  hand  upon 
several  books,  and  said,  “Here,  Mr.  Volney,  arc  the  sources 
of  your  novel  opinions.”  He  acknowledged  to  the  Doctor, 
that  he  was  right,  and  said,  “  I  am  not  anxious  about  it. 

“  Have  you  seen  the  reply  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  more  particu- 
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frits  among  the  French  philosophers,  inoculated  with 
this  amazing  theory  of  gravitation  and  attraction, 
who  have  exhibited  the  strangest  absurdities,  and 
given  the  most  wonderful  powers  to  matter,  derived 
solely  from  this  extraordinary  hypothesis.  The  dark¬ 
est  ages  that  history  presents  to  our  view  appear 
illuminated  as  it  respects  real  knowledge,  when  you 
compare  them  with  some  of  the  s oi  disant  philo¬ 
sophers,  and  the  age  of  the  French  republic.  The 
science  of  astronomy  is  the  idol,  to  which  they  paid 
their  devotions.  To  her  they  poured  forth  all  the 
incense  of  their  flattery.  It  led  them  into  new  and 
untried  paths,  from  w  hich  they  discovered  fresh  fields 
for  speculation,  and  new  sources  for  romance.  Dr. 
Chalmers  endeavours  to  give  a  Christian  turn  to 
some  of  these  ebullitions  ol  \anity  and  flights  of  phi¬ 
losophical  enthusaism  :  but  the  attempt  is  vain. 
The  natural  tendency  of  these  speculations  is  to 
carry  off  the  mind  from  the  discoveries  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  volume,  and  to  tear  up  every  religious  feeling 

larly,  that  of  an  English  Clergymau  ?”  He  said,  “  No  and 
then  spoke  to  this  effect.  “  1  have  no  interest  in  defending  the 
book ;  I  do  not  pledge  myself  for  the  sentiments  it  contains. 

I  was  compelled  to  write,  by  desire  of  Buonaparte.  I  was  or¬ 
dered  to  manufacture  a  revolutionary  book  upon  the  subject  of 
Religion.  1  consider  myself  as  a  private  in  the  ranks,  obeying 
the  commands  of  his  superior  officer.”  Such  is  the  origin  of  a 
book,  full  of  astronomical  fable ; — a  book  which  may  injure 
persons  of  light  and  superficial  reading,  but  can  make  little  or 
no  impression  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  have  been  rightly 
instructed. 
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and  sentiment  that  may  he  lodged  in  the  breast  of 
man  (9). 

Turn  your  attention  to  England,  the  country  that 
gave  you  birth  ;  to  that  country  in  which  all  your 
associations  have  been  gathered,  and  where  you 
have  been  taught  the  elements  of  knowledge,  the 
principles  of  science,  sanctioned  by  the  pages  of 
inspiration.  Even  in  this  happy  island,  the  same 
principles  have  been  nurtured  and  cherished,  and 
taught  by  men  of  infidel  attainments,  and  corrupted 
hearts.  They  have  been  gathering  strength  from 
like  causes,  and  they  must  produce  like  effects. 
J?y  their  fruits  you  may  know  them.  These  very 
properties  ascribed  to  matter,  however  indescrib¬ 
able,  uncertain,  occult,  and  mysterious,  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  axioms  in  philosophy,  admitted  so  by 
Christian  divines,  taught  in  their  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples,  without  a  single  restrictive  caution ;  and 
from  such  sources  as  these  the  sceptic  collects  his 
arguments,  and  barbs  anew  the  blunted  weapons 
of  former  controversy.  The  name  of  Newton,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  powerful  ascendency,  is  brought  forward 
to  give  currency  to  these  sentiments,  and  natural  reli- 

(9)  “  The  giving  of  power  to  inanimate  matter,  is  the  strong 
hold  of  atheism ;  it  is  the  first  step  to  exclude  God  from  the 
world.  I  know  no  species  of  motion,  the  primary  cause  of 
which  we  can  comprehend  ;  and  yet  philosophers  have  had  the 
presumption  to  attempt  a  solution  of  the  mysteries  of  the  cre¬ 
ation,  and  the  government  of  the  world.” 

Vince's  Confutation  of  Atheism,  p.  39. 
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gion,  with  all  its  appendages, is  substituted  for  the  pages 
of  divine  truth.  The  boldest  writers  against  Christian¬ 
ity  have  received  their  chief  support  from  loose  and 
unguarded  expressions,  as  often  used  by  Christian  wri¬ 
ters  in  favour  of  deism  ;  or  what  is  more  generally 
termed  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  eternal  reason  and 
fitness  of  things  (10).  Between  atheism  and  deism, 

(10)  “  The  book  entitled  “  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Crea¬ 
tion,”  which  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  able  defences  of 
Deism.  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  author  received  his  best 
support  and  strongest  evidence  from  many  passages  extracted 
from  our  most  eminent  divines,  in  what  they  have  injudiciously 
asserted  concerning  the  law  of  nature.” 

Hodges  on  the  Book  of  Job. 

Natural  Religion,  independent  of  Revelation. — Upon  this 
subject  I  wish  to  be  clearly  understood.  When  natural  religion 
is  used  to  signify  that  sense  of  Divine  Providence,  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  just  observation  on  the  course  and  constitution  of 
nature  in  the  visible  creation,  I  consider  it  then  as  valuable 
and  important.  If  the  book  of  Nature  is  compared  with  the 
book  of  God,  you  will  find  them  subservient  to  each  other : 
there  is  a  correspondence  and  harmony,  adapted  to  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  human  life.  They  elevate  the  conceptions,  and  ani¬ 
mate  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart.  In  this  view,  the  writings 
of  Bishop  Butler,  Dr.  Derham,  Dr.  Paley,  Mr.  Ray,  and  some 
others,  may  be  read  to  great  advantage.  To  young  persons,  I 
would  particularly  recommend  a  little  work  entitled,  “-The 
Book  of  Nature,”  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Jones,  F.  R.  S.  I  am 
always  sorry  to  sec  eminent  divines  placing  natural  religion 
upon  a  wrong  foundation,  and  reversing  the  order  of  the  divine 
economy.  I  allude  to  passages  like  these.  “  As  revealed  is 
founded  upon  natural  religion,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  latter  upon  clear  evidence.  We  must  be  first  per- 
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there  is  an  intimate  and  friendly  connection  ;  there 
k  a  degree  of  approximation  not  seen  by  the  indi 
victual,  but  no  less  certain  ;  the  one  is  the  path,  the 
other  is  the  termination  of  that  path  (11).  If  m  the 

suaded  of  this,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  without  which,  aU 
religion  is  vain.  A  person  under  the  influence  of  natural  reli¬ 
gion,  feeling  its  imperfection,  will  be  led  to  revealed  religion 

for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  his  doubts. 

Vince's  Confutation  of  Atheism,  p.  51. 

To  shew  the  falsity  of  such  sentiments,  I  would  recommend 
to  your  perusal,  Delany’s  Revelation  examined  with  candor; 
Ellis  on  the  Knowledge  of  divine  Things  ;  Theological  Works 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Jones  ;  and  Skelton’s  Deism  Revealed. 

(11)  Mr.  Wilberforce  said,  “  that  Socinianism  was  the  half 
way  house  to  Infidelity.”  It  is  true.  In  like  manner,  Deism 
is  the  half  way  house  to  Atheism.  A  confirmed  Deist  only 
need  to  read  “  Mirabeau’s  System  of  Nature,”  or  more  pro¬ 
perly,  Diderot’s*,  or  some  book  of  that  description,  and  if  he 

*  “  The  author  insists  much  upon  the  morality  of  Atheists; 
but  where  could  his  own  morality  or  honour  be,  when  he  was 
not  only  ashamed  to  avow  his  own  work,  but  at  the  same  time 
not  ashamed  to  put  another  man’s  name  to  it,  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  it  whatsoever,  and  is  said  to  have  been  very  un¬ 
deserving  of  being  made  its  reputed  author  ?  See  Dictionnaire 
Historic, uc,  art.  Mirabaud.  A  similar  trick  was  played  before, 
by  another  Frenchman,  who  published  the  most  gross  and  ob¬ 
scene  book  that  ever  found  a  printer,  in  the  name  of  a  Spanish 
lady  eminent  for  virtue  and  talents,  who  had  been  dead  many 
years,  and  therefore  was  out  of  the  way  of  vindicating  her  own 
fame.  These  anecdotes  are  for  those  free  thinkers,  who  are  so 
proud  of  the  honour  and  virtue  of  tlicir  fraternity. 

Archdeacon  Nures,  p.  8. 
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science  of  religion  there  are  first  elements,  a  com. 
mencement,  a  progress,  a  continual  growth  and  ad¬ 
vancement,  so  also  in  the  science  of  infidelity.  The 
human  mind  does  not  remain  long  stationary  upon 
subjects  like  these ;  it  is  either  going  forward  or 
backward;  it  is  the  path  of  the  just,  or  that  of  the 
unjust ;  it  is  shining  brighter  and  more  refulgent,  or 
it  is  growing  more  obscure,  or  more  awfully  myste¬ 
rious,  until  covered  with  a  blackness  which  conceals 
from  our  view  the  lustre  of  all  that  is  fair  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  of  all  that  is  grand  and  magnificent  (12). 

possess  a  strong  and  inquisitive,  or  speculative  mind,  the  ter¬ 
mination  is  certain.  It  is  as  regular  as  cause  and  effect.  When 
a  man  gives  up  the  bible,  he  has  nothing  left,  in  the  discoveries 
of  science,  that  will  preserve  his  mind  from  an  awful  and  a 
mysterious  uncertainty.  All  with  him  is  doubt,  conjecture,  and 
a  darkness  which  may  be  felt. 

(12)  “You  are  lavish  in  your  praise  of  Deism;  it  is  so 
much  better  than  Atheism,  that  I  mean  not  to  say  any  thing  to 
its  discredit:  it  is  not,  however,  without  its  difficulties.  What 
think  you  of  an  uncaused  cause  of  every  thing  ?  of  a  Being, 
who  has  no  relation  to  time,  not  being  older  to-day  than  he  was 
yesterday,  nor  younger  to-day  than  he  will  be  to-morrow  ? 
who  has  no  relation  to  space,  not  being  a  part  here  and  a  part 
there,  or  a  whole  any  where  ?  What  think  you  of  an  omnis¬ 
cient  Being,  who  cannot  know  the  future  actions  of  a  man  ? 
Or,  if  his  omniscience  enables  him  to  know  them,  what  think 
you  of  the  contingency  of  human  actions?  And  if  human  ac¬ 
tions  arc  not  contingent,  what  think  you  of  the  morality  of 
actions,  of  the  distinction  between  vice  and  virtue,  crime  and 
innocence,  sin  and  duty  ?  What  think  you  of  the  infinite 
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That  the  chief  admirers  of  Newton,  those  who 
may  be  said  to  have  a  full  acquaintance  with  his 
philosophy,  have  generally  renounced  Christianity 
and  taken  up  with  an  avowed,  or  open  profession 
of  infidelity,  I  believe  is  a  fact,  which  is  almost  uni¬ 
versally  and  candidly  acknowledged  (13).  Doubtless 
there  are  some  great  and  honourable  exceptions ;  but 
even  among  the  persons  excepted,  there  is  a  strong 
and  latent  bias  in  their  opinions,  which  I  consider 
as  unfavourable  to  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
a  bias  greatly  in  favour  of  natural  religion.  If  this 


goodness  of  a  Being,  who  existed  through  eternity  without  any 
emanation  of  his  goodness  manifested  in  the  creation  of  sensi¬ 
tive  beings  ?  Or  if  you  contend  that  there  has  been  an  eternal 
creation,  what  think  you  of  an  effect  coeval  with  its  cause,  of 
matter  not  posterior  to  its  Maker  ?  What  think  you  of  the  ^  , 

existence  of  evil,  moral  and  natural,  in  the  work  of  an  infinite 
Being,  powerful,  wise,  and  good  ?  What  think  you  of  the 
gift  of  freedom  of  will,  when  the  abuse  of  freedom  becomes 
the  cause  of  general  misery  ?  I  could  propose  to  your  consi-  , 

deration  a  great  many  other  questions  of  a  similar  tendency, 
the  contemplation  of  which  has  driven  not  a  few  from  Deism 
to  Atheism,  just  as  the  difficulties  in  Revealed  Religion  have 
driven  yourself,  and  some  others,  from  Christianity  to  Deism. 

TP'atson's  Apology  for  the  Bible,  p.  36’. 


(13)  It  is  acknowledged  in  Dr.  Chalmers’  Lectures,  “  he 
was  too  well  aware  of  the  limit  between  what  he  knew,  and 
what  he  did  not  know,  to  be  seduced  from  the  ground  he  had 
taken,  by  any  of  those  brilliancies  which  have  since  led  so 
many  of  his  humble  successors  into  the  track  of  Infidelity.” 

P.  86. 
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be  found  generally  the  case,  is  it  not  then  evident 
that  there  is  something  peculiar  in  this  philosophy  ? 
some  tendency  in  the  system  which  is  hostile  or  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  genius  of  Christianity  ?  Is  it  not  clear 
that  it  contains  something  opposed  to  revealed  reli¬ 
gion,  and  to  which  its  students,  aided  by  all  the  learn¬ 
ing,  ingenuity,  and  argument  of  the  Christian  philo¬ 
sopher,  can  never  make  it  fully  to  accord  ?  Let  not 
the  admirers  of  the  gospel  revela  tion  be  deluded  by  the 
outward  splendours,  the  imposing  appearances  in  the 
science  of  astronomy ;  “  those  brilliances,”  as  they  are 
here  called,  which  attract  the  mind  from  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus  ;  which  seem  to  dazzle  us  awhile, 
and  easily  confound  the  understanding  and  unstring 
the  finest  chords  in  the  human  heart !  If  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  Newton  is  found  by  experiment  and  fact 
to  possess  a  dangerous  tendency ;  if  it  casts  a  glare 
and  a  seducing  brilliancy  around  its  apparent  disco¬ 
veries  ;  if  it  leads  men  to  spurn  the  bible,  with  all 
the  doctrine  and  piety  of  the  bible ;  if  it  infuses  the 
spirit  of  Antichrist  into  many  of  the  literary  esta¬ 
blishments  of  the  age ;  if  it  is  that  philosophy  which 
has  already  produced  the  most  disastrous  effects ;  if 
it  is  the  active  principle,  the  leaven  which  is  diffused 
through  all  the  atheism  in  France,  in  Germany,  and 
in  England,  and  even  in  the  continent  of  America ; 
if  it  furnishes  infidelity  with  the  strongest  weapons 
and  the  most  powerful  arguments ;  what  then  is  the 
inference  which  we  deduce  from  this  reasoning? — that 
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whatever  high  pretensions  this  philosophy  may  have 
hitherto  assumed,  it  is  not  that  philosophy  which  ac¬ 
cords  with  the  discoveries  of  the  biblc  (14). 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 


(14)  Vide  Lectures,  p.  92. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Chalmers  upon  the  “  diversity  of 
complexion,”  among  the  votaries  of  Infidelity.  “  It  looks 
one  thing  in  the  man  of  science,  and  of  liberal  accomplish¬ 
ments — another  in  the  refined  voluptuary — another  in  the 
railer  against  priestly  domination — another  in  the  dark  and 
unsettled  spirit  of  him  whose  very  breath  is  tinctured  with 
gall — and  another  in  the  man  of  business,  who  has  neither 
time,  nor  patience,  for  the  details  of  the  Christian  evidence.” 
Under  all  these  varieties,  we  detect  one  and  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple.  Vide  Lectures,  p,  88, 
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LETTER  VII 


ON  THE  PROPER  BOUNDARY  OF 
HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE. 


’  on  that  tree  he  also  gazed ; 

And  O  fair  plant,  said  he,  with  fruit  surcharged , 
Deigns  none  to  ease  thy  load  and  taste  thy  sweet. 
Nor  God  nor  man  ?  Is  knowledge  so  despised  ? 

Or  envy,  or  what  reserve  forbids  to  taste  ? 

Forbid  who  will,  none  shall from  me  withhold 
Longer  thy  offered  good,  why  else  set  here  : 

This  said,  he  paused  not,  but  with  venturous  arm 
He  pluck’d  and  tasted  — — — 

Milton*. 


Dear  Sir, 

When  a  person  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind 
and  a  romantic  imagination,  produces  a  speculative 
work  on  religion  and  philosophy,  and  adapted  to 
the  general  taste  of  the  times,  the  errors  he  may  pa¬ 
tronize  become  the  more  dangerous  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  his  talents,  the  force  of  his  reasoning, 
and  the  splendour  of  his  arguments.  He  may  be 
the  idol  of  the  public,  but  their  idolatry  is  only  an 
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addition  to  the  many  evils  which  result  from  the  pub¬ 
lication.  The  influence  of  such  a  name  as  Newton 
is  almost  unlimited  ;  but  yet  how  few  are  capable  of 
investigating  his  discoveries,  how  few  are  able  to 
examine  for  themselves,  the  force  or  propriety  of  his 
opinions.  The  errors  of  modern  philosophy,  chiefly 
originate  from  a  total  disregard  to  the  only  standaid 
of  principle  and  truth,  a  rejection  of  the  light  and  au¬ 
thority  of  the  holy  scriptures.  In  the  human  mind 
there  is  an  almost  irresistible  and  boundless  curiosity 
to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  nature  ;  a  desire  or  pas¬ 
sion  excited  in  the  pursuit  after  those  branches  of 
knowledge,  which  are  wisely  concealed  ;  a  desire  to 
retrace  the  past,  and  a  more  anxious  desire  to  pene- 
trate  the  future.  What  is  novel  and  strange,  seems  f  . 
“  to  rouse  the  mind  from  its  dormant  state,  by  giv¬ 
ing  it  a  quick  and  pleasing  impulse”  (1).  Hence 
we  sometimes  make  the  fruitless  and  ineffectual 
attempt,  by  a  feeble  grasp,  to  draw  aside  the  cur¬ 
tain  of  the  material  world,  which  conceals  from  our 
view  the  invisible  state.  If  that  were  possible,  new 
wonders  might  yet  remain  to  kindle  the  passions  of 
the  soul,  to  light  up  in  the  breast  a  celestial  flame, 
ever  burning  and  never  extinguished,  and  which 
shall  continue  to  burn  through  the  countless  ages 
of  eternity.  It  was  this  unceasing  curiosity,  which 
excited  the  labours  of  astronomers  in  past  ages,  to 
the  study  of  judicial  astrology.  To  attain  some  know- 


(1)  Blair’s  Lectures,  vol.  1.  p.  105. 
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ledge  of  this  obsolete  and  conjectural  science,  has  led 
many  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  even  to  some 
of  the  most  interesting  branches  of  useful  know¬ 
ledge.  To  enlarge  our  veiws  of  the  creation,  to  form 
imaginary  pictures  of  other  worlds,  now  calls  up  the 
zeal,  and  fires  the  imagination  of  the  modern  astro¬ 
nomer.  It  renders  the  science,  in  his  apprehension, 
extremely  fascinating.  But  most  of  these  things, 
are  little  better  than  childish  toys  ;  and  were  it 
possible  to  ascend,  to  what  is  considered  the  height 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  another  scene  would 
perhaps  open,  altogether  different  from  any  we  have 
been  taught  to  expect  from  the  received  opinions  hi¬ 
therto  adopted,  among  the  greatest  philosophers.  Sur¬ 
rounded  as  we  are  with  light  and  knowledge,  yet 
how'  little  do  we  really  understand  of  the  principal 
objects  which  nature  presents;  of  matter,  motion,  and 
spirit.  When  we  have  attained  the  utmost  limits, 
we  hear  a  voice  saying, — 'Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and 
no  farther. 

“  Man  know  thyself ;  all  wisdom  centers  there.” 

Our  knowledge  of  matter  is  necessarily  limit¬ 
ed.  I  see,  I  feel,  I  taste ; — but  what  is  it  that 
is  really  passing  about  me  ?  I  cannot  say  where 
it  begins,  and  I  cannot  tell  where  it  ends.  Every 
thing  is  wonderful — the  heavens — the  ah’ — the  ele¬ 
ments — the  earth— the  sea — all  is  grand  beyond  con¬ 
ception.  Though  we  taste,  and  see,  and  feel,  yet 
we  cannot  pursue  theinciuiry  ;  it  for  ever  eludes  our 
researches,  and  the  substratum  is  lost  in  the  refine- 
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merits  of  the  philosopher  (2).  The  powers  of  re* 
son  terminate  in  some  non-entity,  which  is  altogether 
inexplicable,  and  we  are  compelled  to  take  our  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  back  ground,  with  the  ignorant  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  and  common  sense  is  found  the  most  formida¬ 
ble  opponent  (3). 

If  such  be  the  case  as  to  the  substance  of  matter, 
the  qualities  it  may  possess,  and  the  appearances 
it  may  assume,  are  still  more  inexplicable.  Here, 
doubtless,  conjecture  and  uncertainty  follow  us 
every  step.  If  matter  exists,  which  is  evident  to 
our  senses,  it  is  subject  to  change  and  alterations, 
equally  wonderful.  We  trace  it  in  the  plant,  the 
animal,  and  man  ;  in  every  object  by  which  we  are 
surrounded,  under  all  the  forms  and  varieties  which 
engage  our  attention  :  but  we  cannot  detect  the 
first  element.  We  approach  it  by  our  reasonings, 
and  it  instantly  disappears.  The  first  particle,  the 
atom,  is  invisible.  If  it  may  be  divided  without  any 
limits  that  we  can  determine,  we  must  allow  it  to 
be  indefinitely  divisible.  To  affirm,  however,  that 

(2)  The  heavenly  bodies  may  be  very  different,  to  what 
our  senses,  unassisted  by  the  imagination,  may  represent. 
We  all  know  the  sentiments  of  good  Bishop  Berkley,  and 
his  speculations  on  matter.  I  am  no  disciple  of  that  ami¬ 
able  prelate,  but  I  very  much  revere  his  memory,  and  perceive 
the  force  of  his  arguments.  When  we  separate  the  qualities 
of  matter,  what  remains  ?  the  conclusion  wliich  he  attempted 
to  establish  is  the  natural  result  of  Mr.  Locke’s  reasoning. 

(3)  Reid’s  Essays,  vol.  1.  chap.  10. 
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it  is  infinitely  divisible,  is  one  of  the  conundrums  in 
philosophy,  supported  by  an  abstraction  of  thought 
in  geometrical  demonstration,  not  applicable  to 
nature,  or  visible  extension,  and  like  all  the  other 
mystic  names  given  to  matter,  equally  unintelligible. 
It  is  pregnant  with  absurdities  and  difficulties, 
which  are  monstrous  and  contradictory  (4).  But  if 
matter  considered  abstractedly,  is  so  difficult  to  com¬ 
prehend,  its  mobility  is  equally  incomprehensible, 
and  like  its  substratum,  for  ever  escapes  our  pene¬ 
tration.  There  is  something  in  it  yet  to  be  explain- 

(4)  “  Mathematicians  are  wont  to  illustrate  their  thoughts 
by  lines,  and  their  properties ;  and  they  sometimes  give  the 
name  of  demonstration  to  tlieir  arguments  when  they  are 
nothing  more  than  illustrations,  or  diagrams,  which  express 
the  mind  of  the  illustrator,  but  prove  nothing.  According  to 
the  different  lights  in  which  a  subject  is  considered,  the 
application  of  different  lines  will  lead  to  contrary  conclusions. 
It  would  be  easy  enough  to  shew  on  such  principles,  that 
a  given  quantity  of  matter  is  both  finite  and  infinite ;  that 
it  may  be  divided  without  end,  and  that  there  must  necessa¬ 
rily  be  an  end  of  the  division.  Therefore,  it  is  safe  on  many 
occasions  to  be  guided  by  reason  and  the  nature  of  things, 
at  least  in  matters  of  argumentation,  rather  than  by  diagrams, 
which  are  applicable  to  contradictions,  and  may  indeed  be  ac¬ 
commodated  to  any  thing.” 

Jones's  Physiological  Disquisitions,  p.  5. 

Read  the  whole  discourse  on  Matter.  Also  Adams’s  Lec¬ 
tures,  vol.  3,  lecture  24;  and  Bishop  Berkley  on  Human 
Knowledge.  Also  Newton’s  Optics,  query  31.  When  you 
have  read  these,  you  will  think  very  little  about  the  infinite 
divisibility  of  matter. 
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ed.  That  the  primary  cause  of  motion  is  the  power 
of  God,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  scripture,  and  no 
principle  of  knowledge  is  more  clear,  or  more  certain. 
But  we  perceive  an  intermediate  agency  in  the  me¬ 
thods  of  Providence,  and  in  the  operations  of  Na¬ 
ture  (5).  Throughout  the  whole  system,  there  is  a 

(5)  “  Matter  hath  a  capacity  of  motion,  not  an  ability  to 
move ;  neither  doth  any  matter  act,  but  so  far  as  it  is  acted 
upon.  The  trumpet  hath  a  capacity  of  sounding,  but  never  till 
it  is  sounded;  of  itself  it  is  dead  and  silent,  and  would,  if  left 
to  itself,  remain  so  for  ever.  To  invest  matter  with  any  innate 
powers,  call  them  by  what  names  you  please,  is  as  contrary 
to  the  real  nature  of  matter,  as  to  suppose  that  all  trumpets 
are  born  with  lips,  and  lungs,  and  breath  of  their  own.  A 
stringed  instmment  bath  the  capacity  of  sending  forth  all  pos¬ 
sible  harmony  ;  but  it  must  first  be  acted  upon,  either  by  the 
vibratory  motion  of  the  air,  or  immediately  by  the  hand  of  the 
master.  Such  then  is  the  mobility  of  matter ;  it  is  a  capacity 
of  being  moved  and  acted  upon,  but  no  mobile  faculty  of  any 
hind  within  itself.”  Adams'  Lectures,  vol.  3,  p.  1(5. 

From  this  fertile  source  of  speculation,  you  may  trace  most 
of  the  errors  in  antient  or  modern  philosophy — qualities  are 
given  to  matter  which  are  mysterious  and  occult.  Hobbs 
supposed  that  every  material  atom  is  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  sensation,  but  that  for  want  of  memory,  each  sensa¬ 
tion  is  only  momentary.  Dr.  Priestley  derives  the  materiality 
of  the  human  soul  from  sources  like  these,  divesting  matter 
of  its  solidity,  and  then  reducing  it  to  centres  of  attraction  and 
repulsion.  Dr.  Hartley  assumes  a  vibrating  power  in  matter, 
and  then  attempts  to  account  for  the  power  of  association,  from 
something  material.  It  is  easy,  from  such  premises  as  these, 
to  erect  any  theory,  if  men  arc  not  guided  in  their  inquiries  by 
the  supreme  and  governing  authority  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
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constant  action  and  reaction,  a  connected  chain  of  se¬ 
condary  causes,  moving  in  beautiful  harmony.  To 
contemplate  the  motion  of  a  single  atom,  abstracted 
from  the  rest,  is  like  examining  the  motion  of  a  limb 
divided  from  the  human  body  (6).  Yet  this  is  too 

To  neglect  this  source  of  instruction,  upon  every  thing  con¬ 
nected  with  religion,  is  to  expose  the  weakness  of  the  hu¬ 
man  understanding.  If  you  take  away  this  pillar  and  ground 
of  truth,  you  must  build  upon  the  sand.  If  you  erect  a  beau¬ 
tiful  superstructure,  or  even  a  tower  like  Babel,  if  its  top 
should  reach  to  heaven,  the  consequence  is  certain  ;  it  will 
terminate  in  confusion.  Such  is  the  philosophy  of  materialism— 
a  most  unhappy  system.  It  derives  its  support  from  a  like 
source  with  the  atheist ;  ascribing  intellectual  power  to  or¬ 
ganized  matter,  and  “  smothering  the  distinction  between  body 
and  spirit;  a  system  which  has  always  had  its  advocates,  but 
can  recommend  itself  only  to  the  half  learned,  inflated  with 
the  vanity  of  false  wisdom.” 

(6)  “  It  answers  no  purpose  to  consider  the  motion  of  any 
single  body  abstractedly,  as  a  thing  by  itself,  if  there  is  in  fact 
no  such  motion  to  be  discovered.  Speculations  which  carry 
us  out  of  the  world  can  never  teach  us  how  things  are  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  world.  Nature  appears  to  be  a  system  of  parts 
connected  and  related,  and  every  particular  part  of  it  should 
be  considered  under  tiiis  relation  ;  without  which,  neither  the 
nature,  nor  the  design  of  it  can  be  understood.  Take  the  leg 
of  a  man,  and  consider  it  without  any  regard  Jto  the  body  it. 
belongs  to ;  it  will  then  have  no  meaning  in  it ;  neither  can 
he  that  examines  it,  understand  any  thing  more  of  it  than 
its  substance  and  figure ;  which  is  only  to  know  that  it  has 
make  and  form.  But  if  you  consider  the  same  member  with 
its  relation  to  the  body,  then  all  these  wonderful  things  dis¬ 
cover  themselves  to  us  at  once;  first,  that  its  vessels  are 
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much  the  practice  with  mathematicians  and  philo¬ 
sophers;  they  study  motion  in  a  body  without  mo- 

supplied  with  the  animating  fluids  of  blood  and  spirits,  which 
keep  up  animal  life  in  it :  secondly,  that  its  muscles  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  superior  parts,  from  whence  they  derive  their 
faculty  of  motion  :  thirdly,  that  it  is  framed  with  due  strength, 
and  exact  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  to  preserve  it 
in  an  erect  position,  and  to  transport  it  from  place  to  place  : 
fourthly,  that  it  is  enabled  to  do  this  effectually  by  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  eyes,  which  receive  light  to  direct  all  the  motions 
of  the  body  to  their  proper  ends.  A  limb  considered  under 
these  relations  becomes  a  wonderful  subject,  well  worthy 
to  be  admired  by  the  anatomist  and  the  philosopher ;  but  if 
you  take  it  out  of  the  body  and  consider  it  abstractedly,  it  is 
dead,  motionless,  and  useless ;  except  to  the  cannibal,  who 
could  make  a  meal  upon  it.” 

Jones’s  Physiological  Disquisitions,  p.  30. 

“  We  must  argue  in  the  same  manner  about  motion ;  that 
a  body  continues  to  move,  only  so  long  as  the  natural  causes 
of  that  motion  continue  to  act  upon  it ;  and  that  rest,  which  is 
mechanical  death,  must  inevitably  follow,  when  the  causes  of 
motion  are  no  longer  present  to  it.  There  may  be  subtile 
cases,  in  which  it  is  as  hard  to  trace  the  cause  of  motion,  as 
to  shew  why  life  remains  some  time  in  an  animal  body  under 
water  without  respiration  ;  but  still  the  general  assertion  must 
be  true,  that  of  every  effect  which  is  permanent,  the  cause 
must  be  so  too.  If  life  were  preserved  in  any  human  body 
•without  air  in  the  luugs,  or  any  remaining  vital  warmth  at 
the  heart  to  keep  up  the  fluidity  of  the  blood,  this  would  be 
an  absolute  miracle,  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  principles 
of  mechanism,  nor  resolvable  into  the  doctrine  of  physical 
causes.  And  it  would  be  as  great  a  miracle  if  an  inanimate 
body  were  to  move  permanently  without  any  permanent  cause ; 
or  what  is  worse,  it  would  rather  seem  to  exclude  the  possi  • 
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tion ;  they  construct  a  system  of  mere  abstractions, 
which  are  altogether  delusive  ;  and  though  sensible 
that  some  difficulties  remain  to  be  solved,  yet  they 
carry  on  the  delusion  by  new  speculations  founded 
upon  former  conjectures,  amidst  doubt  and  difficul¬ 
ty,  darkness  and  philosophical  delusion  (7).  In 

bility  of  miracles:  and  I  cannot  but  wonder  it  was  never  duly 
considered  by  modern  philosophers,  that  neither  the  power 
nor  the  providence  of  God  are  necessary  to  that  body,  which 
moves  to-day  only  because  it  moved  yesterday.  This  princi¬ 
ple  leads  naturally  to  atheism,  and  with  very  little  difference, 
is  the  principle  on  which  the  Greek  atheists  built  their  system  ; 
they  gave  to  atoms  an  oblique  motion,  without  any  permanent 
cause ;  which,  together  with  innate  weight,  essential  to  their 
constitution,  carried  them  through  the  whole  course  of  their 
performances  in  the  natural  world.”  Ibid, ,  p.  34. 

(7)  “  If,  indeed,  gravitation  were  not  only  known  to  be 
universal  among  material  substances,  but  if  all  the  other  causes 
of  motion  could  be  reduced  to  it,  and  shown  to  be  modifications 
of  one  and  the  same  law,  there  would  be  little  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  we  should  ever  carry  our  inquiries  much  further ; 
and,  though  we  should  not  think  that  there  was  any  impiety 
in  the  attempt  to  do  so,  we  should  certainly  despair  of  its 
success.  But  our  knowledge  of  gravitation  is  rather  shewn  to 
depend  on  impulse,  not  impulse  on  gravitation.  Two  laws, 
very  different  from  one  another,  direct  the  motions  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  world ;  and  till  these  two  can  be  reduced  to  one,  of 
shewn  to  depend  on  the  same  cause,  or  till  they  be  demon¬ 
strated  to  arise  from  different  causes,  our  knowledge  of  them 
remains  incomplete.  Till  every  possible  means  of  effecting 
one  or  other  of  these  purposes  has  been  tried, — till  reason  and 
experiment  can  fairly  be  said  to  have  done  their  utmost,  phi¬ 
losophy  has  not  reached  its  utmost  object.  Some  important 
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all  our  researches  about  the  properties  of  matter, 
there  is  aline  of  circumvallation  drawn,  over  which 
we  cannot  pass.  We  may  apply  geometry  to  certain 
appearances  of  the  moving  body,  but  it  does  not  un- 

secret  may  still  be  within  our  reach  ;  some  new  proof  of  the 
simplicity  of  nature,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  its  author,  may  yet 
remain  to  be  discovered.  In  the  present  state  of  science,  we 
think  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  utmost  has  been  done  with 
respect  to  the  object  we  are  treating  of;  nor  are  we  entitled  to 
Bay,  that  the  attempts  made  have  been  all  completely  abortive.” 

Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  13,  p-  104. 

«  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  attraction  is  only  an  effect,  a  law 
to  express  something  that  we  cannot  comprehend  ;  because  it 
is  continually  introduced  to  establish  principles  so  certain  and 
effectual,  as  to  destroy  other  conjectures  and  theories  far  more 
rational,  and  agreeable  to  the  appearances  in  nature,  than  the 
one  intended  to  be  introduced.  I  will  submit  one  example ; 
it  is  from  Archdeacon  Paley— in  tlie  article  Astronomy,  in  lus 
Natural  Theology.  “  Calculations  were  made  a  few  years 
ago,  of  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  by  comparing  the  force 
of  its  attraction  with  the  force  of  attraction  of  a  rock  of  gra¬ 
nite,  the  hulk  of  which  could  be  ascertained;  and  the  upshot 
of  the  calculation  was,  that  the  earth  upon  an  average,  through 
its  whole  sphere,  has  twice  the  density  of  granite,  or  about 
five  times  that  of  water.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  a  hollow 
shell,  as  some  have  formerly  supposed;  nor  can  its  internal 
parts  be  occupied  by  central  fire,  or  by  water.  The  solid 
parts  must  greatly  exceed  the  fluid  parts  ;  and  the  probability 
is,  that  it  is  a  solid  mass  throughout,  composed  of  substances 
more  ponderous  the  deeper  we  go.”  So  that  this  force  of 
attraction  given  to  matter,  compared  with  another  force  of  at¬ 
traction,  is  to  prove  that  the  earth  is  not  a  hollow  crust,  and 
filled  with  water.  It  all  depends,  you  perceive,  upon  this  said 
attraction.  If  you  wish  to  see  a  more  unintelligible  account  of 
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fold  the  mystery.  We  may  detect  certain  laws,  but 
those  laws  only  exhibit  part  of  the  phoenomena- 
Who  can  describe  the  different  modulations  of  the 
air,  “  at  one  and  the  same  instant  of  time,  and  from 
different  points  of  the  compass,  the  music  of  an  or¬ 
gan,  the  roaring  of  cannon,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and 
the  crying  of  swine  ?”  What  mathematical  reason¬ 
ing  will  account  for  their  being  heard  as  distinctly, 
and  at  once,  as  if  they  were  heard  in  succession  ? 
So  many  complex  motions,  in  one  and  the  same 
fluid,  from  different  distances,  operating  by  various 
causes,  and  approaching  the  senses  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment,  secin  to  confound  our  researches,  and  tell 
us  to  proceed  no  farther. 

If  matter  is  a  subject  of  difficult  investigation, 
how  intricate  are  the  laws  and  phoenomena  of  the 
human  spirit!  It  is  mind,  which  gives  to  matter  all 
its  beautiful  variety ;  and  forms  the  most  engaging 
and  impressive  are  presented  to  our  notice  ;  and  all 
these  objects  give  us  in  return,  some  corresponding 

the  combined  effects  of  this  said  attraction,  gravitation,  and 
centrifugal  force,  I  would  recommend  you  to  read  King’s  Mor¬ 
sels  of  Criticism,  vol.  3,  Diss.  13.  edit.  1808. 

To  this  mixture  of  sentiment  and  imagination,  I  wish  to 
add  another  extract,  equally  unintelligible.  “  If  attraction  be 
what  Cotes,  with  many  other  Newtonians,  thought  it  to  be,  a 
primordial  property,  it  stood  indifferent  to  all  laws.  If  it  be  the 
agency  of  something  immaterial,  then  also  for  any  thing  we 
know  of  it,  it  was  indifferent  to  all  laws.  If  the  revolution  of 
bodies,  round  a  centre  depend  upon  vortices,  neither  arc  these 
limited  to  one  law  more  than  another.” 

Patty's  Natural  Theology ,  chap.  22. 
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impression,  and  thus  influence  the  passions,  and  af¬ 
fect  the  heart.  Our  perception  of  external  objects 
is  involved  in  mystery.  Different  theories  have  been 
invented,  but  the  subject  is  still  intricate.  How  far 
intermediate  objects  combine  in  their  influence,  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  ascertain  (8).  If  sensible  objects 
are  thus  involved  in  mystery,  how  much  more,  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  human  soul,  and  a  spi¬ 
ritual  subsistence,  which  can  only  be  represented  by 
imagery  drawn  from  the  natural  creation.  The  re¬ 
semblance  must  be  traced  by  some  standard  of  au¬ 
thority,  because  the  ideas  of  spiritual  things  are  not 
immediate.  The  bible  is  the  only  criterion  of  truth, 
on  subjects  like  these ;  it  is  to  that  book  we  must 
constantly  appeal.  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  understanding  (9). 
No  satisfaction  can  be  derived  from  the  perusal  of 
all  the  controversies  upon  the  subject  of  materi- 


(8)  “  Plato’s  subterranean  cave,  and  Mr.  Locke’s  dark  clo¬ 
set,  may  be  applied  with  ease  to  all  the  systems  of  perception 
that  have  been  invented :  for  they  all  suppose  that  we  perceive 
not  external  objects  immediately,  and  that  the  immediate  ob¬ 
jects  of  perception  are  only  certain  shadows  of  the  external  ob¬ 
jects.”  Reid’s  Essat/s,  vol.  3,  chap.  7. 

Let  me  beg  of  you  to  read  Bishop  Browne’s  Essay  on  the 
proper  Limits  of  the  Human  Understanding ;  and  Thoughts 
on  Divine  Analogy.  1728. 

(9)  The  Hebrew  word  rrn  —wind  or  air  is  motion,  is  the 
most  immaterial  object  in  nature.  That  word  affords  us, 
therefore,  the  best  image  of  mind  or  spirit.  See  Parkhurst, 
under  the  root  m 
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alism ;  it  leads  the  mind  into  a  cave  like  that  of 
Plato,  where  all  is  enveloped  in  darkness.  If  the 
bible  will  not  afford  you  satisfaction  upon  points 
like  these,  in  vain  will  you  seek  for  it  from  any  other 
source.  From  the  most  ingenious  and  laboured  dis¬ 
quisitions,  you  will  return  to  the  volume  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  be  ready  to  exclaim — The  entrance  of  thy 
word  givetk  light  (10). 

These  remarks,  have  a  strong  bearing  upon  the 
speculations  of  the  modern  astronomer  and  his  wide¬ 
ly  extended  notions  of  the  vast  creation.  He  does 
not  extend  his  views  to  worlds  beyond  this  scene  of 
matter,  for  his  thoughts  are  not  very  spiritual ;  but 
every  little  glittering  spark  in  the  heavens  is  made 
the  center  of  systems  of  worlds,  the  smallest  traces 
of  which  are  not  discoverable,  except  in  his  own 
imagination.  Did  we  fairly  reason  from  what  we 
know,  some  apology  might  be  given,  for  “  such  idle 
dreams  but  our  ignorance  of  the  most  common  and 
familiar  objects  in  life,  ought  to  check  the  vanity 
and  presumption  of  the  human  mind.  The  increase 

(10)  The  chief  design  of  Dr.  Hartley,  in  his  very  ingenious 
work  on  Man,  is  to  explain  and  apply  the  doctrines  of  vibra¬ 
tion  and  association.  Allow  him  the  first  element  in  his  rea¬ 
soning,  and  his  deductions  arc  accurate.  The  doctrine  of  vi¬ 
bration,  like  the  subject  of  attraction,  is  borrowed  from  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  The  influence  of  association  over  our  opi¬ 
nions  and  affections  is  clearly  seen  and  felt :  but  vibration  and 
attraction,  are  names  given  to  principles,  which  are  alike 
conjectural. 
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of  these  glittering  objects,  in  the  canopy  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  as  discovered  by  the  telescoper  might  lead  to 
opposite  conclusions,  from  the  one  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  adopted ; — that  they  are  neither  so  large,  nor  so 
distant,  as  is  commonly  imagined.  That  they  are  of 
great  use  and  importance  in  the  system  of  nature,  can¬ 
not  be  doubted  by  any  one,  who  can  appreciate  the 
wonders  of  creation.  But  to  point  out  their  distinct 
uses,  beyond  their  relation  to  the  globe  we  inhabit, 
requires  nothing  short  of  a  divine  revelation.  If  we 
find  it  so  difficult  to  comprehend  an  atom  of  matter, 
which  is  tangible,  and  ever  open  to  inspection,  and 
constantly  within  our  reach ;  let  us  not  be  so  rvA>  Y  C' 
ready  to  unveil  what  God  has  kindly  concealed, 
and  to  speculate  about  things  altogether  foreign 
to  our  situation  and  circumstances  (1 1 ).  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  all  imaginary  speculations  on  the 
works  of  God,  are  generally  very  different  from 
truth  aud  reality  (12).  The  history  of  philosophy 

(11)  “  When  in  scripture,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and 
all  the  parts  of  the  creation  are  called  upon  to  praise  God,  man 
Is  made  the  instrument.  Though  void  of  understanding  and 
reason,  they  offer  means  for  the  exercise  of  both ;  “  they  show 
the  glory  of  his  kingdom,  and  they  talk  of  his  power.” 

Vince's  Confutation  of  Atheism,  p.  81. 

(12)  If  a  thousand  of  the  greatest  wits  that  ever  the  world 
produced,  were,  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
to  sit  down  and  contrive  how,  and  by  what  internal  organs, 
the  various  functions  of  the  human  body  are  carried  on;  how 
the  blood  is  made  to  circulate,  and  the  limbs  to  move;  they 
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is  little  more  than  one  false  hypothesis,  giving  way 
to  another  (13).  What  is  true  and  useful,  is  con- 

would  not  in  a  thousand  years  hit  upon  any  thing  like  the 
truth.  Of  all  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  concerning 
the  inward  structure  of  the  human  body,  never  one  was  made 
by  conjecture.  Accurate  observations  of  anatomists  have 
brought  to  light  innumerable  artifices  in  the  contrivances  of 
this  wonderful  machine,  which  we  cannot  but  admire  as  ex¬ 
cellently  well  adapted  to  their  several  purposes.  But  the  most 
sagacious  physiologists  never  dreamed  of  them  till  they  were 
discovered.  On  the  other  hand,  innumerable  conjectures 
formed  in  different  ages,  with  regard  to  the  structure  of  the 
body,  have  been  confuted  by  observation,  and  none  ever  con¬ 
firmed.”  Adams's  Lectures,  vol.  3,  p.  60. 

(13)  Conjectures,  in  philosophy,  are  termed  hypotheses,  or 
theories :  the  invention  of  an  hypothesis  founded  on  some  slight 
probability,  which  accounts  for  many  appearances  in  nature, 
has  too  often  been  considered  as  the  highest  attainment  of  a 
philosopher.  If  the  hypothesis  hangs  well  together,  is  embel¬ 
lished  with  a  lively  imagination,  and  serves  to  account  for 
common  appearances,  it  is  considered  by  many  as  having  all 
the  qualities  that  should  recommend  it  to  our  belief,  and  all 
that  ought  to  be  required  in  a  philosophical  system.  Men  of 
genius  are  so  prone  to  invent  hypotheses,  and  others  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  them  as  the  utmost  the  human  faculties  can  attain 
unto  in  philosophy,  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
the  progress  of  real  knowledge,  that  you  should  have  a  clear 
and  distinct  understanding  of  the  nature  of  hypotheses  in  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  of  the  regard  that  is  due  to  them.  Although 
some  conjectures  may  have  a  considerable  degree  of  probabi¬ 
lity,  it  is  evidently  in  the  nature  of  conjecture  to  be  uncertain. 
In  every  case,  the  assent  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  evi- 
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fined  to  a  very  small  compass,  and  in  every  part, 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  discoveries  of  the 
bible.  The  hypothetical  opinions  of  philosophers 
who  can  treat  that  book  with  cold  indifference,  or 
silent  neglect,  or  who  can  indulge  in  conjectures 
which  would  apparently  militate  against  its  autho¬ 
rity,  must  be  received  at  least  with  suspicion,  and 
some  hesitation,  by  every  real  friend  to  genuine 
Christianity. 

If  it  were  possible  to  examine  the  influence  of 
such  opinions  upon  the  devotional  feelings  of  the 
heart,  some  conclusions  might  be  drawn,  both  in¬ 
teresting  and  important.  That  philosophy  which  is 
unfavourable  to  real  devotion,  and  to  the  exercise 
of  the  best  feelings,  which  draws  the  affections 
from  an  attachment  to  pure  and  undefiled  religion, 
we  may  rest  assured,  must  spring  from  an  impure 
or  corrupted  source.  Keep  this  maxim  always  in 
your  remembrance,  That  sound  philosophy  is  nearly 
allied  to  genuine  Christianity.  For  my  own  part,  I 
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dcnce ;  for  to  believe  firmly  what  has  hut  a  small  degree  of 
probability,  is  a  manifest  abuse  of  our  understanding.  Now 
though  we  may,  in  many  cases,  form  very  probable  conjec¬ 
tures  concerning  the  works  of  man,  every  conjecture  we  can 
form  with  regard  to  the  works  of  God,  has  as  little  proba¬ 
bility  as  the  conjectures  of  a  child  with  regard  to  the  works  of 
man.”  Ibid,  vol.  1,  p.  59.  1794. 

I  refer  to  the  date  of  the  edition,  because  recent  editions, 
with  what  are  called  improvements,  have  some  of  the  most 
valuable  matter  omitted. 
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very  much  question  whether  the  notions  inculcated 
by  Dr.  Chalmers  in  these  lectures,  are  at  all  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  exercises  of  devotion.  If  this  sub¬ 
ject  has,  however,  occupied  his  thoughts,  1  should  ra¬ 
ther  think  it  would  afford  him  some  perplexity.  En¬ 
larged  views  of  the  creation,  which  are  merely  hy¬ 
pothetical,  may  excite  admiration  and  call  forth 
astonishment; — they  may  amuse,  and  afford  room 
for  sceptical  doubts ;  but  they  afford  no  reflections 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  human  mind,  and 
nothing  to  satisfy  the  anxious  desires  of  the  heart. 
How  far  they  may  be  serviceable  in  what  is  called 
the  study  of  Natural  Theology,  is  much  to  he 
doubted  (14).  I  cannot  suppose  a  merely  specu¬ 
lative  subject  of  opinion,  has  much  to  do  with  the 
affections  or  the  passions  of  the  soul.  Intricate  con¬ 
troversies  and  ingenious  disquisitions  on  the  origin 
of  evil — on  the  purposes  of  the  Almighty,  and  the 
free  agency  of  man,  are  not,  I  think,  very  favourable 
to  real  piety  and  genuine  religion  (15).  The  rneta- 

(14)  Even  Paley  seems  to  have  some  doubts,  whether  the 
science  of  astronomy  is  the  best  adapted  to  prove  the  agency 
of  Deity.  “  My  opinion  of  astronomy  has  always  been,  that 
it  is  not  the  best  medium  through  which  to  prove  the  agency 
of  an  intelligent  Creator  ;  but  that  this  being  proved,  it  shows, 
beyond  all  other  sciences,  the  magnificence  of  his  operations." 

Natural  Theology,  chap.  22. 

(15)  “  Great  are  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  but  her 
presumption  is  still  greater.  Not  content  to  be  employed  upon 
such  principles  and  materials  as  arc  provided  for  her  use  by 
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physical  obscurity  which  envelopes  the  productions  of 
writers  of  this  class,  is  like  a  thick  cloud  intercept¬ 
ing  the  solar  light.  By  their  ingenious  labours, 
religion  and  science  suffer  an  eclipse ;  the  face 
of  nature  is  darkened  ;  what  is  bright  becomes 
obscure,  and  what  is  beautiful,  is  conspicuous  only 
for  its  deformity  (16).  Discussions  on  the  nature  of 
the  soul,  are  much  of  the  same  description  (17), 

Providence,  and  the  natural  state  of  things,  m  a  slow  and  so¬ 
ber  exercise,  vainly  presuming,  by  an  action  and  operation  of 
her  own,  to  invent  others  of  a  superior  order,  by  whose  as¬ 
sistance  she  may  soar  with  a  rapid  wing  into  the  possession  of 
the  sublimest  truths  ;  buoyed  up  into  the  air  by  these  self-in¬ 
ventions,  she  attempts  unbounded  flights  into  the  fertile  but 
delusive  regions  of  imagination.  Hence  we  often  see  philoso¬ 
phers  led  by  trains  of  solid  reasoning,  to  the  temple  of  splen¬ 
did  and  delusive  errors.”  A  dams'  s  Lectures,  vol.  2,  p.  112. 

(16)  Every  new  writer  on  the  origin  of  evil ,  generally  has 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  after  immense  toil  and  labour 
he  has  left  the  subject  just  in  the  same  state  in  which  he 
found  it. 

(17)  Des  Cartes  thought  the  soul  was  indivisible,  some- 

thing  like  a  mathematical  point.  Dr.  More  said  it  was  indivi-^^  ^ 
sible,  yet  he  allowed  it  some  room  for  expansion — a  certain 
metaphysical  amplitude.  The  Cartesians  call  it  rev  cogitans, 
or  ipsa  cogitatio,  never  without  actual  thought.  Mr.  Locke, 
on  the  contrary,  supposed  the  soul  did  not  always  think  ;  at 
least  notin  infancy,  and  under  the  influence  of  certain  diseases. 

But  who  docs  not  perceive  that  such  discussions  as  these  are  be¬ 
yond  the  proper  boundary  of  the  human  intellect  ?  I  pon  this 
subject  consult  Doddridge’s  Lectures,  Part  1  —  the  lectures  on' 
Pneumatology.  I  could  easily  furnish  you  with  a  list  of  books 
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aiul  may  be  classed  with  the  ingenious  reveries 
on  the  planetary  system.  It  is  altogether  impos¬ 
sible  to  apply  mathematical  apparatus  to  bodies 
at  such  an  immense  distance,  independent  of  a 
variety  of  other  considerations.  Keep  then  within 
the  limits  of  useful  knowledge,  adapted  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  man  in  the  present  world.  If  you  would 

upon  subjects  of  this  kind,  that  would  occupy  half  your  life  to 
read.  They  might  exercise  thought,  and  fill  the  system  with 
wind  and  flatulence  ;  but  the  soul  would  be  destitute  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Not  a  particle  of  knowledge  would  be  gained.  It  would 
be  carrying  you  into  a  dungeon,  and  excluding  the  light  of 
heaven.  The  works  of  Dr.  Johnson  are  worth  a  cart-load  of 
such  rubbish.  The  following  extract  is  a  specimen  of  rational 
and  scriptural  metaphysics. 

“  The  soul  of  man  is  confined  in  a  material  body,  and 
obliged  to  take  all  its  ideas  of  the  spiritual  world  from  matter  ; 
so  unless  it  is  well  informed  of  the  nature  of  this  material 
world,  it  would  not  be  in  a  capacity  to  receive  the  knowledge 
of  the  spiritual ;  and  even  when  thus  far  capacitated  or  quali¬ 
fied,  it  could  not  obtain  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  and  imma¬ 
terial  things,  unless  the  Author  of  both  worlds  was  to  point 
out  what  objects  in  the  one  resembled  things  in  the  other,  or 
what  were  emblems  here  upon  earth,  of  realities  above  in 
heaven.  Hence  it  is,  that  throughout  the  whole  Bible  there  is 
not  one  immaterial,  or  mere  metaphysical  idea,  proposed  to 
the  apprehension  of  man  ;  God  very  well  knowing  that  he 
could  not  receive  such,  however  some  men  may  think  they 
can:  but  all  the  ideas  therein  laid  down  are  taken  from  sensi¬ 
ble  and  material  objects ;  whence  also  it  is  plain,  that  this 
world,  like  the  Tabernacle  of  old,  was  so  framed  and  consti¬ 
tuted,  as  to  be  the  pattern  of  heavenly  things.” 

Catcott  on  the  Creation ,  p.  94. 
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contemplate  nature,  do  not  consume  your  time  in 
particles  and  atoms  and  innate  virtues ;  but  exa¬ 
mine  the  variegated  landscape,  and  the  flowers 
which  adorn  the  earth  (18).  View  the  starry  hea¬ 
vens,  not  to  discover  what  God  has  concealed,  but 
for  the  instructions  they  convey  to  man  in  the 
present  state  of  his  existence.  Read  the  book  of 
nature  with  the  bible  in  your  hand,  for  without  this 
commentary,  the  brightest  scenery  will  be  covered 
with  a  blackness  and  darkness,  which  all  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  science,  and  the  eloquence  of  infidelity, 
can  never  illumine  (19). 
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(18)  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  our  blessed  Lord  never  once 
directed  the  attention  of  his  disciples  to  any  thing  like  metaphy¬ 
sical  reasoning,  or  the  discussion  of  any  intricate  subject  of  in¬ 
quiry — to  the  starry  heavens  or  planetary  worlds ;  and  yet  he 
pointed  to  nature,  in  a  way  the  most  striking  and  impressive— 
with  a  grandeur  and  dignity,  which  while  it  invites,  it  likewise 
commands  our  attention.  Consider  the  lilies,  how  they  grow  ; 
they  toil  not,  they  spin  not ;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  “  A  man  may 
run  himself  out  of  breath,  with  his  eyes  in  the  air ;  the  flowers 
are  at  his  feet.” 


(19)  As  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of  illustration  of  nature,  I 
would  mention  the  19th  Psalm,  by  the  late  Bishop  Horne  ;  in 
which  you  may  perceive  that  persuasive  eloquence  which  awak¬ 
ens  the  feelings  of  piety,  elevates  the  devotion  of  the  heart,  and 
at  the  same  time  enriches  the  understanding — sublime,  instruc¬ 
tive,  and  in  which  the  Christian  and  the  philosopher  are  equally 
conspicuous. 

“  With  respect  to  any  direct  advancement  in  the  knowledge 
of  our  intellectual  selves,  to  be  derived  from  the  different  svs- 
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Do  not  suppose  that  I  would  repress  further 
inquiries  into  the  mysteries  of  Nature,  or  throw  a 
damp  upon  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  inquiring 
minds.  But  I  submit  to  your  candour  and  expe¬ 
rience,  whether  the  disposition  to  dive  into  subjects 
merely  speculative,  and  evidently  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  human  faculties,  is  not  a  disposition  to  be 
checked  rather  than  encouraged  ?  I  ask  it  of  you, 
because  I  feel  the  force,  and  propriety  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  because  I  am  persuaded  that  experience 
and  age,  and  reading,  and  thinking,  connected 
with  an  enlightened  and  sound  understanding,  will 
confirm  the  sentiment.  Never  forget  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  dictates  of 
revelation.  To  push  beyond  these  limits  is  a  vulgar 
intrusion — an  approach  which  is  insulting  to  the 
majesty  of  heaven.  There  is  a  boundary  line  drawn 
by  infinite  wisdom,  upon  the  most  intricate  sub¬ 
jects  in  philosophy,  matter,  motion,  and  spirit,  over 
which  the  human  mind  cannot  pass  with  impunity ; 
to  reach  it  is  the  highest  skill  of  human  wisdom, 
but  to  pass  it  is  daring  impiety.  Whatever  writer 
goes  beyond  this  boundary,  however  vigorous  his 
mind  or  the  capabilities  of  his  understanding,  or 
even  exalted  his  piety,  he  cannot  proceed  with 


terns  of  pure  metaphysics,  independently  of  the  bible,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether,  if  the  ploughshare  of  oblivion  were  to 
pass  over  the  whole  territory  on  which  its  various  edifices  have 
been  reared,  any  serious  loss  would  be  sustained.” 

British  Review,  vol.  5,  p.  459. 
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safety ;  should  he  intrude  into  this  unknown  re¬ 
gion,  with  the  human  spirit  embodied  in  flesh, 
he  is  not  suffered  to  pass  ;  he  must  be  repulsed  with 
shame  and  confusion.  Though  a  giant  in  intellect, 
and  a  Sampson  in  strength,  he  must  return,  shorn  of 
his  locks,  weak  as  a  child,  and  contemptible  as  an 
idiot. 

Infidelity  is  for  ever  changing  its  mode  of  attack, 
and  seldom  continues  long  in  one  and  the  same  po¬ 
sition.  Like  another  Proteus,  it  assumes  different 
forms  and  shapes.  To-day  we  pursue  it  in  one  cor¬ 
ner,  and  to-morrow  it  appears  in  another.  It  seeks 
refuge  in  holes  and  caverns  and  secret  recesses- 
Darkness  is  the  aliment  upon  which  it  feeds.  Some¬ 
times,  it  is  visible  and  open  in  its  approaches,  and 
at  other  seasons,  it  works  by  a  mysterious  and  un¬ 
known  agency.  It  will  animadvert  upon  the  mosaic 
cosmogony,  and  then  seek  refuge  in  fabulous  history. 

It  finds  pleasure  ~  .  T  v 

tiiology,  and  a  ready  credence  is  given  to  the  Indian 

and  Chinese  fables  (20).  The  hypothetical  branches 

(20)  A  gentleman,  who  once  filled  an  official  post  in  India, 
and  who  had  resided  there  some  years,  when  he  returned  to 
England,  seemed  to  give  the  preference  to  the  idolatrous  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  country  he  had  recently  left,  and  even  to  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  theology,  rather  than  to  Christianity.  To  the  bible 
he  had  the  most  utter  aversion.  His  time,  and  talents,  and 
learning,  were  solely  occupied  in  collecting  and  reading  books, 
which  he  was  very  assiduous  in  obtaining,  merely  to  satisfy 
his  conscience  that  the  bible  was  not  true.  It  was  astonishing 
to  observe  the  books  selected  for  this  purpose— every  thing 
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of  astronomy  are  most  convenient  subterfuges  for  the 
votaries  of  Infidelity.  At  the  present  moment,  the 
science  of  geology  is  considered  as  a  dernier  ressort. 
It  is  acknowledged,  that  few  studies  are  attended 
with  more  difficulty,  and  none,  in  which  the  subject 
is  more  complex ;  and  yet  this  difficult,  complex,  and 
uncertain  science,  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  atheism 
and  the  eternity  of  matter  (21).  Obscurity,  however, 
is  the  region  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  the  infi¬ 
del,  and  modern  philosopher.  Rout  him  from  the 
dark  recesses  to  which  he  has  fixed  his  abode,  and 
he  will  immediately  take  refuge  in  another,  perhaps 
still  more  obscure  (22).  Bring  him  to  the  light,  and 

■that  could  obscure,  and  darken,  and  confuse.  He  never  sought 
for  evidence,  as  I  often  told  him.  He  took  great  pains  to  be¬ 
come  an  infidel.  At  one  time  he  promised  a  long  history  of 

his  life,  with  anecdotes  of  the  principal  characters  in  India ; 
hut  1  believe  his  chief  object  was,  if  possible,  to  convey  the 

’ - c  mrn  mind  to  the  minds  of  others.  Providence, 

however,  has  frustrated  that  design,  ana  i  _v„,„ 

will  remain  in  its  merited  oblivion. 

(21)  Vide  Brande’s  Outlines  of  Geology,  1817.  The  writer 
acknowledges  the  difficulty  and  complexity  of  the  science  ;  but 
he  is  assiduous  in  recommending  the  theory  of  JVhiteharst :  he 
does  not  immediately  become  the  patron  of  atheistical  notions, 
but  he  gives  you  directions  how  to  become  an  atheist. 

(22)  If  you  ask,  what  material  cause  is  to  be  assigned  for 
the  faculties  of  the  human  soul  ?  The  Systeme  de  la  Nature 
tells  us,  it  is  the  phlogistic  principle  of  the  chemists.  These 
sceptics  immediately  find  refuge  in  some  obscure  retreat,  in 
some  principle  the  most  hidden  and  distant,  and  altogether  in¬ 
accessible  to  the  senses.  See  Archdeacon  iXares,  p.  9. 
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lie  will  recede  like  the  owl  and  the  bat.  lie  must 
retire  to  the  midnight  darkness.  Here  he  finds 
safety — here  he  finds  pleasure.  Any  branch  of  sci¬ 
ence,  that  will  admit  of  different,  and  opposite  con¬ 
clusions  ;  in  which  hypothesis  may  be  indulged,  and 
nothing  proved,  will  always  gain  the  admiration  of 
those,  who  slight  and  neglect  the  sacred  writings. 
The  bible  affords  the  clearest  intelligence  upon  every 
im  sterious  and  difficult  subject,  so  far  as  it  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  illustration,  yet  it  is  rarely  consulted ;  and  if 
consulted,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  instruction,  or  edi¬ 
fication,  but  to  elicit  materials,  which  by  an  inge¬ 
nious  process,  may  darken  the  understanding,  and 
obscure  every  sentiment  which  Christianity  has  hi¬ 
therto  imparted.  Of  such  persons  we  may  justly 
say,  that  light  is  come  into  the  world,,  but  men  love 
darkness  rather  than  light. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 


M  3 


LETTER  VIII 


MATHEMATICAL  AND  ASTRONOMICAL 
INFIDELITY, 


Devotion  !  daughter  of  Astronomy  ! 

An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad. 

Dr.  Young. 

J  have  often  thought,  that  the  making  experiments  and  calculating 
■proportions,  where  no  farther  end  is  proposed  by  it,  and  it  pro¬ 
duces  nothing  but  a  stupid  admiration,  is  a  very  low  and  servile 
employment  for  a  man  of  genius.  It  is  degrading  the  philoso¬ 
pher  into  the  mechanic,  and  that  the  most  useless  and  unprofita¬ 
ble  of  all  mechanics.  The  wheelwright  who  can  make  a  plough , 
and  the  husbandman  who  knows  how  to  use  it,  deserve  infinitely 
•more  of  mankind  than  he  who  spends  his  time  in  measuring  the 
tail  of  a  comet,  only  to  surprize  and  terrify  mankind  by  a  for¬ 
midable  range  of  ciphers.  Bishop  Horne, 


Dear  Sir, 

It  is  very  extraordinary,  to  observe  the 
insensibility  of  the  human  heart,  upon  Subjects  the 
most  important  and  interesting,  and  essentially  con¬ 
nected  with  every  thing  valuable  in  the  present  state 
of  our  existence — with  all  our  hopes  and  fears,  and 
prospec  ts  of  happiness  in  the  world  to  come.  It  has 
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been  well  observed,  that  if  the  “  Christian  religion  is 
any  thing,  it  must  be  every  thing:”  it  has  claims 
which  are  preeminent.  These  claims  cannot  be  ab¬ 
rogated,  by  any  real  or  supposed  attainments  what 
ever.  To  the  man  enlightened  by  science,  by  an  en¬ 
larged  or  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
creation,  the  obligation  is  greatly  increased.  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  extent  of  our  knowledge,  must  be  the 
obligation  to  a  right  improvement  of  that  knowledge. 
Where  much  is  given,  much  is  required.  He  who  can 
trace,  by  calculation  and  art,  the  most  difficult  and 
intricate  motions,  he  who  can  resolve  the  most  inge¬ 
nious  questions  in  mathematical  science,  to  such  a 
mind,  a  survey  of  the  divine  perfections,  ought  to  be 
the  more  impressive,  because  they  are  the  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  apparent.  But  the  reverse,  I  believe,  is  the 
melancholy  fact.  Men  occupied  in  the  studies  of 
science,  in  natural  history,  in  anatomy,  in  mathema¬ 
tics,  or  the  science  of  astronomy,  are  seldom  impress-  ■/ 
ed  with  devotional  feelings,  or  offer  up  a  single  aspi¬ 
ration  to  that  glorious  being,  who  gave  them  exis¬ 
tence,  and  who  surrounds  that  existence  with  light 
and  splendour,  and  by  the  constant  displays  of  his 
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unremitting  kindness.  It  must  appear  extraordina¬ 


ry,  and  rather  paradoxical,  that  men,  possessing 


the  most  active  powers  of  mind,  and  constantly  occu- 

;  ye- 

pied  in  examining  the  human  frame,  who  hourly 

witness  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  existence, 

the  care,  and  government  of  the  Almighty,  should 

likewise  be  of  all  others  the  most  careless  and  in- 
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different  upon  the  great  subjects  of  religion,  and 


appear  in  general  to  possess  an  utter  aversion  to 


every  thing  like  devotion.  They  w  ill  meditate  on 

/  «/<  s  '  «rt/<  .  c 

Deity,  as  a  subject  of  abstract  speculation;  but 
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exhibit  to  them  the  grand  essential  truths  arid  ob¬ 
ligations  of  Christianity — endeavour  to  impress  these 
truths  upon  the  heart  and  the  affections,  and  you 
will  excite  disgust  and  abhorrence  ;  there  is  some¬ 
thing  repellent,  something  which  seems  to  say, 
“  W  e  will  think  of  it  at  a  more  convenient  season. 
We  regard  the  operations  of  Nature  ;  admire  the 
combinations  of  matter;  but  let  us  not  for  a  mo- 
ment  think  of  the  world  to  come.”  lake  the  an- 
cient  heathen,  Matter,  independent  of  Deity,  is  the 


,,9  sole  object  of  their  adoration.  It  is  an  awful  and 


melancholy  truth,  that  minds  w  holly  occupied  with 
the  arrangements  and  outward  forms  of  material 
things,  unless  the  heart  is  radically  impressed  with 
the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  seldom  go  beyond 
them.  During  every  waking  moment  they  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  multiplied  proofs  of  design  and  contri¬ 
vance  ;  yet,  through  the  perverse  and  depraved 
condition  of  human  nature,  they  fall  into  a  kind  of 
mental  stupidity,  concerning  things  of  a  spiritual 
kind,  and  sometimes  sink  into  absolute  atheism. 
There  is  nothing  that  w  ill  arrest  the 'attention  of 
man,  or  call  forth  the  secret  emotions  of  the  heart, 
but  the  discoveries  of  the  gospel.  Remove  these, 
and  the  heart,  with  respect  to  devotional  feeling, 
becomes  cold  and  inanimate. 

1  !•  I  ’  CV  V  a. 
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To  have  enlarged  views  of  the  creation,  I  mean 
as  it  respects  the  ideal  magnitude  around  us,  nei¬ 
ther  produces  hope,  nor  confidence  in  the  divine 


being  (1).  If  1  might  be  permitted  to  speak  from 
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(1)  In  the  works  of  La  Place,  on  the  possibility  of  a  comet’s 
striking  the  earth,  you  have  a  specimen  of  that  want  of  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  government  of  God — that  atheistical  feeling  and 
insensibility,  which  too  often  pervade  our  works  of  science. 
•<  The  fears  which  the  appearance  of  comets  at  one  time  in¬ 
spired,  have  been  succeeded  by  an  apprehension  of  another  na¬ 
ture  ;  lest  among  the  great  number  which  traverse  the  planet¬ 
ary  system  in  every  direction,  one  of  them  should  destroy  the 
earth.  But  he  says,  they  pass  so  rapidly  near  us,  that  the 
effect  of  their  attraction  is  not  to  be  feared.  It  is  only  by  ac¬ 
tually  striking  the  earth,  that  they  could  produce  the  dreadful 
effect ;  but  the  shock,  though  possible,  is  so  very  improbable 
in  the  course  of  an  aw — it  would  venture  so  " 

chance  for  the  concurrence  of  two  bodies,  so  small  in  respect 
of  the  immensity  of  space  in  which  they  move,  that  no  rea¬ 
sonable  ground  of  fear  can  be  maintained  on  this  behalf.  Ne- 
tc.  f^ohahilitjj  of  stuck  n»  event,  if  it  he  consi¬ 

dered,  u’ith  respect  to  a  long  series  of  ages,  map  become  very  great. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  effects  of  such  a  shock  upon  the  earth. 
The  axis  and  rotatory  motion  being  changed,  the  seas  abandon 
their  former  position,  and  rush  to  the  new  equator;  great 
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part  of  the  men  and  animals  drowned  in  this  universal  deluge, 
or  destroyed  by  the  violent  shock  impressed  on  the  terrestrial 
globe  :  entire  species  annihilated ;  all  the  monuments  of  hu¬ 
man  industry  swept  away  : — such  are  the  disasters  which  might 
ensue  from  the  shock  of  a  comet.” 

Iirewster’s  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  vol.  2,  p.  700. 

Can  parents  wonder  that  their  children  become  infidels,  after 
imbibing  sentiments  like  these  ? 
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what  1  have  seen,  it  would  appear  that  many  emi¬ 
nent  mathematicians  and  skilful  astronomers,  are 
devoid  of  sensibility,  even  upon  the  first  elements 
of  our  holy  religion.  The  discoveries  they  profess 
to  receive,  make  no  influence  upon  the  heart  (2). 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  making  charges 
unfairly,  but  I  greatly  fear  that  very  few  can  be 
considered  as  having  that  dependence  upon  God, 
which  is  becoming  and  consistent  in  a  rational  and 
intelligent  being.  Hence  they  indulge  in  wild 
speculations,  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  enlight¬ 
ened  views  of  a  bumble  and  believing  Christian. 
The  most  illiterate  ploughman,  who  has  been  taught 

(2)  “  The  knowledge  of  nature  hath  been  reputed  a  good 
mean  to  enlarge  the  soul  and  breed  in  it  a  contempt  of  earthly 
enjoyments.  He  that  hath  accustomed  himself  to  consider  the 
vastness  of  the  universe,  and  the  small  proportion  which  the 
point  we  live  in  bears  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  may  perhaps 
come  to  think  less  of  the  possession  of  some  acres,  or  of  that 

fame  wliicli  call  at  moot  eproad  if-oolf  fchiuugli  «  onjall  cut nci  ul 

this  earth.  Whatever  be  in  this,  sure  I  am  that  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  the  frequent  thoughts  of  heaven,  must  needs 
prove  far  more  effectual  to  elevate  and  aggrandize  the  mind. 
When  once  the  soul,  by  contemplation,  is  raised  to  any  right 
apprehension  of  the  divine  perfections,  and  the  toretaste  of 
celestial  bliss,  how  will  this  world,  aud  all  thafls  in  it,  vanish 
and  disappear  before  his  eyes  !  with  what  holy  disdain  will  lie 
look  down  upon  things,  which  are  the  highest  objects  of  other 
men’s  ambitious  desires  1  A.11  the  splendour  of  courts,  all  the 

pageantry  of  greatness,  will  no  more  dazzle  his  eyes  than  the 
faint  lustre  of  a  glow-worm  will  trouble  the  eagle  attcr  it  hath 
been  beholding  the  sun.”  Scougal's  Sermons,  Disc.  1. 
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to  know  something  of  his  biblc,  possesses  far  more 
generous  and  exalted  views  of  God,  of  his  pcifcc- 
tions,  and  of  his  providence.  If  you  are  acquainted 


with  the  works  of  any  of  these  eminent  men,  you 


must  per 


rceive  doubt,  and  terror,  and  darkness. 


The  mind,  continually  employed  upon  vain  hypo¬ 
theses,  loses  sight  of  God  and  his  government  of  the 
*  ^  »  • 
universe.  The  skilful  astronomer,  in  all  his  ratio-  ^  *7  , 

einations  and  ingenious  visions,  seems  to  strike  him  , 

out  of  existence,  and  the  whole  is  left  to  chance  4**  - 

and  uncertain  destiny.  Thus  the  Christian  peasant  •■  •••/  •  • 

erects  his  building  upon  a  rock,  but  the  vain  philo-  0XaU^-t* ,  \ 
sooher  upon  a  mountain  of  sand.  •  ^ 

Tiiat  tliere  is  some  very  remarkable  coincidence 
between  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  the  science 
of  infidelity,  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt.  To  ^ 
me  it  is  very  evident.  I  have  watched  its  tend-  . » <’> 

enev  and  progress  upon  the  human  mind,  and  know  i 


it  generally  produces  a  cold  and  sceptical  influence, 
unless  strongly  counteracted  by  the  warm  and  ani¬ 
mating  beams  of  sacred  truth  (3).  The  mind  solely 
occupied  with  the  higher  branches  of  pure  and  ab¬ 
stract  mathematics,  is  indifferent  to  every  other 


(3)  “  An  eminent  mathematician  attempted  to  ascertain 

by  calculation,  the  ratio  in  which  the  evidence  of  facts  must 
decrease  in  the  course  of  time ;  and  fixed  the  period  when 
the  evidence  of  the  facts  on  which  Christianity  is  founded,  shall 
become  evanescent;  and  when,  in  consequence,  no  faith  shall 
be  found  on  the  earth.” 

Adams' s  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  vol.  2,  p.  113. 
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pursuit;  and  the  most  consummate  ignorance  is 
often  blended  with  the  profoundest  knowledge  (4). 
It  is  in  vain  to  dissemble;  the  fact  is  so  clear  and 
explicit,  that  it  must  be  known  to  every  observer  who 
has  been  associated  with  persons  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  mathematical  astronomer,  especially,  con¬ 
siders  himself  very  profound  and  enlightened,  and 
far  more  intelligent  than  the  rest  of  the  human 
species.  A  most  striking  contrast  is  observable 
between  his  opinions  and  character.  He  has  mean 
thoughts  of  the  world  we  inhabit;  it  is  a  mere 
speck  in  the  creation,  an  atom  which  might  bo 
blown  off  with  a  gentle  puff  of  wind,  and  fall 
into  the  infinitude  of  space,  in  which  it  may  wander 
through  an  eternity  of  ages.  But  this  curious  and 
inquisitive  being,  who  lives  and  moves  upon  the 
surface  of  this  atom  of  matter,  amidst  an  innume¬ 
rable  multitude  of  other  beings  like  himself,  is  of 
some  consequence  in  his  own  estimation.  He  feels 
his  importance ;  a  sort  of  gaseous  substance  passes 
through  every  pore  in  his  constitution,  and  he  is 
inflated  with  an  ecstasy  of  feeling — the  ebullitions 

(4)  If  the  reader  will  consult  M.  Laplace's  Exposition  du 
Systeme  du  Monde,  liv.  5,  chap.  6,  he  will  there  see  his  con¬ 
jectures  respecting  the  formation  of  the  system  ;  exhibiting  a 
melancholy  instance  of  human  weakness  in  a  man,  whose  pow¬ 
ers  of  mind  have  enabled  him  to  make  those  discoveries  in  tho 
physical  operations  of  nature  which  might  have  been  thought 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  calculation.” 

Vince's  Confutation,  p.  94. 
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of  pride,  ami  the  corvuscations  of  vanity.  Pride  is 
the  moving  spring  of  action  in  the  soul,  and  the 
basis  of  all  the  infidelity  in  the  heart  of  man.  He  is 
Hated  with  himself,  and  not  with  the  grandeur  or 
magnificence  of  the  universe.  The  world  becomes 
a  bubble  under  his  feet,  but  the  bubble  is  discover¬ 
able  in  the  human  imagination  ;  here  it  revolves 
and  swells  amidst  the  depraved  affections  of  the 
heart,  in  a  chamber  of  imagery,  a  system  within 
a  system,  which  he  dares  not  fully  explore  ;  a  system 
like  the  universe,  boundless  and  unfathomable  (5). 
While  he  can  expatiate  upon  unknown  regions, 
in  the  ideal  space  which  is  infinite,  his  heart  be¬ 
comes  inflated  with  pride  and  self-gratulation ; 
pursuing  the  reveries  of  a  philosophical  enthusiasm, 
he  loses  all  relish  for  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ; 
he  wants  that  simplicity  of  mind,  and  humility  of 
heart,  essentially  requisite  to  a  right  reception  of 
its  first  principles.  Wonder  not,  therefore,  that  )ou 
often  perceive  men  of  extraordinary  talents  and 
strong  powers  of  intellect,  aided  by  an  immensity 
of  learning,  stumble  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
gospel.  The  unlimited  benevolence  which  it  un¬ 
folds,  and  the  strict  purity  which  it  inculcates,  are 

(5)  _  “  TUe  coward  flics  ; 

Thinks,  but  thinks  slightly ;  asks,  but  fears  to  know ; 

Asks,  ‘  What  is  truth  ?’  with  Pilate  ;  and  retires ; 

Dissolves  the  court,  and  mingles  with  the  throng  : 

Asylum  sad ! — from  reason,  hope,  and  heaven. 

Dr.  Young’s  fright  Thoughts,  N.  9. 
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repulsive  to  the  depraved  inclinations  of  the  heart ; 
and  the  very  principles  which  command  our  atten¬ 
tion,  and  ought  to  fill  us  with  adoring  gratitude,  are 
the  principles  of  all  others,  the  most  neglected  and 
despised,  and  become  the  subject  of  disaffection 
to  the  heart  of  man. 

Of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  mathematics,  and  especially  of  geometry,  no  one 
is  more  sensible  than  myself.  I  had  the  happiness 
of  being  educated  by  one  of  the  first  mathematicians 
of  the  last  age,  to  whose  skill  and  attention  I  am 
greatly  indebted.  I  consider  the  science  of  geome¬ 
try  as  the  most  excellent  system  of  logic,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  rouse  the  latent  energies  and  dormant  fa¬ 
culties  of  the  human  mind  (6).  When  the  definitions 
are  clear,  the  premises  correct,  and  the  axioms  ap¬ 
propriate,  when  a  regular  cha  n  of  consequences  is 
presented  to  the  mind,  a  habit  of  reasoning  is  form¬ 
ed,  clear, convincing,  bold,  and  decided.  The  faculties 
are  thus  strengthened  and  improved,  and  rendered 
vigilant  in  exercise,  and  powerful  in  argument.  But 
if  the  mind  is  wholly  occupied  in  these  studies,  and 
more  especially  if  the  heart  is  not  impressed  with  the 
great  truths  of  Christianity,  I  fear  there  is  a  certain 

(6)  “  It  is  doubtless  a  great  advantage  to  geometry,  that 
its  first  principles  are  so  few,  its  ideas  so  distinct,  and  its 
language  so  definite.  Yet  a  captious  and  paradoxical  wrangler 
might,  by  dint  of  sophistry,  involve  the  principles  even  of 
this  science  in  confusion,  provided  he  thought  it  worth  his 
while.”  Beattie’s  Essay  on  Truth,  p.  102,  4to. — 1777. 
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and  necessary  tendency,  between  geometry  and  infif 
delity.  If  a  young  man  pursues  these  studies,  and 
blends  them  with  metaphysical  notions,  which  is 
very  often  the  case,  he  becomes  altogether  indiffe¬ 
rent  to  the  powerful  and  commanding  evidence  of 
revealed  religion.  That  evidence  is  as  strongly 
pressing  upon  the  human  mind,  as  the  science  ot 
geometry ;  but  it  is  of  a  different  kind,  and  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart.  The  bi- 
ble  does  not  adapt  its  discoveries  to  a  mathematical 
or  artificial  form  of  evidence,  or  to  a  chain  of  human 
reasoning.  It  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  It  disdains 
the  mechanical  arrangements  of  science,  and  yet  it 
speaks  to  the  heart,  in  demonstration  of  (tie  spirit  and 
cf  power  ,■  that  your  faith  should  not  stand  m  the  wis - 
dum  of  men  (7). 

(7)  That  the  Bible  does  not  fully  accord  with  a  mathemati¬ 
cal  form  of  arrangement,  I  think  is  self-evident  to  those  who 
will  make  a  few  reflections  upon  the  subject.  It  discovers  a 
sort  of  incidental,  or  circumstantial  evidence,  which  is  far 
more  convincing  and  satisfactory.  You  will  perceive  the  force 
of  this  remark,  if  you  read  some  passages  in  the  works  of  Dr. 
Lardner,  and  compare  them  with  those  arranged  by  Dr.  Pa- 
ley  in  his  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the  former  will  be 
found  much  more  convincing  than  the  latter.  I  conceive  this 
to  arise  from  a  peculiarity  in  the  sacred  writings,  of  their 
being  immediately  adapted  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the 
human  mind.  Dr.  Paley  arranged  some  of  the  materials  of 
Dr.  Lardner  in  a  mathematical  order,  and  with  much  ingenu¬ 
ity  ;  but  to  those  who  have  time  and  leisure,  the  works  ot  the 
latter  will  afford  abundantly  more  satisfaction. 
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Those  acquainted  with  mathematical  studies,  and 
the  abstract  speculations  which  are  sometimes  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  solution  of  different  theorems,  can¬ 
not,  I  think,  wonder,  at  the  tendency  here  stated, 
between  geometry  and  infidelity.  There  is  no  ne¬ 
cessary  tendency  ;  but  the  tendency  is  excited  by  a 
peculiar  habit  and  taste,  formed  under  the  influence 
of  ingenious  and  curious  disquisitions.  The  mathe¬ 
matician  pushes  his  inquiries  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  nature,  and  the  limits  assigned  by  the  word  of 
God.  He  becomes  fond  of  paradoxes,  which  are 
endless,  and  curious  disputes  which  he  does  not  un¬ 
derstand,  and  indeed  cannot  fully  unfold.  What 
is  salutary  and  beneficial,  to  a  certain  extent,  be¬ 
comes  injurious  and  fatal,  when  carried  into  the  re¬ 
gions  of  fancy,  and  beyond  those  boundaries  or  li¬ 
mits  to  which  the  human  intellect  is  justly  pre¬ 
scribed.  He  will  sometimes  admire  things  which 
are  inconsistent,  and  with  all  his  skill  in  logical  ar¬ 
gument,  admit  as  truth  that  which  is  repugnant 
and  absurd  (8).  The  study  of  mathematics  ought,  if 

(8)  What  Hume  said  of  Bishop  Berkely,  may  be  said  of 
many  of  the  speculations  of  mathematicians,  and  particularly 
of  astronomers  ;  and  I  think,  may  fairly  express  the  result  of 
Dr.  Chalmers’  labours  in  these  lectures  on  astronomy.  “  All 
his  arguments,  though  otherwise  intended,  are  in  reality 
merely  sceptical ;  which  appears  from  this — that  they  admit  of 
no  answer ,  and  produce  no  conviction.  Their  only  effect  is  to 
cause  that  momentary  amazement  and  irresolution  and  con¬ 
fusion,  which  is  the  result  of  scepticism.” 

JIume’s  Essays,  voi.  2,  p.  484.  Eil.  17 77. 
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possible,  to  be  mingled  with  other  pursuits,  and 
with  the  different  brandies  of  useful  knowledge,  by 
which  this  unhappy  tendency  is  greatly  corrected. 
The  mind,  continually  employed  upon  these  ab¬ 
stract  pursuits,  imbibes  strong  prejudices,  which 
are  not  easy  to  be  eradicated  ;  and  it  loses  that 
improvement  or  elastic  force,  which  it  might  have 
received  from  other  sources  (9).  It  must,  I  think,  be 

(9)  “  But  a  penetration  into  the  abstruse  difficulties  and 
depths  of  modern  algebra  and  fluxions,  the  various  methods 
of  quadratures,  the  mensuration  of  all  manner  of  curves  and 
their  mutual  transformation,  and  twenty  other  things  that  some 
modern  mathematicians  deal  in,  are  not  worth  the  labour  of 
those  who  design  either  of  the  three  learned  professions,  di¬ 
vinity,  law,  or  physic,  as  the  business  of  life.  This  is  the 
sentence  of  a  considerable  man,  Dr.  George  Cheyne,  who  was 
a  very  good  proficient  and  writer  on  these  subjects.  He  af¬ 
firms,  that  they  are  but  barren  and  airy  studies  for  a  man  en¬ 
tirely  to  live  upon,  and  that  for  a  man  to  indulge  and  riot  in 
these  exquisitely  bewitching  contemplations,  is  only  proper  for 
public  professors,  or  for  gentlemen  of  estates,  who  have  a 
strong  propensity  this  way,  and  a  genius  fit  to  cultivate  them. 
But,  says  he,  to  own  a  great  and  grievous  truth,  though  they 
may  quicken  and  sharpen  the  invention,  strengthen  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  imagination,  improve  and  refine  the  reasoning  facul¬ 
ty,  and  are  of  use  both  in  the  necessary  and  luxurious  refine¬ 
ment  of  mechanical  arts ;  yet  having  no  tendency  to  rectify  the 
will,  to  sweeten  the  temper,  or  mend  the  heart,  they  often 
leave  a  stiffness,  a  positiveness  and  sufficiency  on  weak  minds, 
which  is  much  more  pernicious  to  society  and  to  the  interests 
of  the  great  end  of  our  being,  than  all  their  advantages  can 
rccompencc.  He  adds  further,  concerning  the  launching  into 
the  depths  of  the  studies,  that  they  are  apt  to  beget  a  secret 
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granted,  that  tedious  calculations  in  algebra,  and 
more  especially  in  the  visionary  science  of  fluxions, 
are  not  the  best  means  to  be  employed  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  mind.  The  constant  exercise  of 
the  mind  in  these  pursuits,  is  often  attended  with 
a  debasing  and  stupifying  effect  in  their  influence 
upon  the  higher  and  nobler  faculties  of  the  soul, 
especially  upon  the  feelings  and  the  affections  of 
the  heart  ;  producing  a  narrowness  and  bigotry, 
sometimes  conspicuous  among  those  who  pass  for 
able  and  skilful  mathematicians.  Some  of  them 
appear  to  be  almost  incapacitated  by  their  pur¬ 
suits  for  the  investigation  of  moral  truths,  or  for 
inquiries  purely  theological.  Every  thing  is  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  standard  of  truth  which  they  have 
erected ;  and  with  them  nothing  is  certain,  but  the 
science  which  they  study,  and  the  hypothesis  which 
they  please  to  espouse.  Whatever  goes  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  credibility  of  a  divine  revelation,  is  of  all 
others  the  most  obnoxious  to  their  feelings.  To 

ami  refined  pride,  an  overweaning  and  overbearing  vanity,  the 
most  opposite  temper  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel.  This 
tempts  them  to  presume  on  a  kind  of  omnipotence  in  respect  to 
their  fellow  creatures  who  have  not  risen  to  their  elevation : 
nor  are  they  fit  to  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of*  any  but  those 
who  have  acquired  a  humble  heart,  a  lowly  spirit,  and  a  sober 
and  teachable  temper.” 

Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mint/,  chap.  20. 

Vide  Dr,  Cheyne’s  Preface  to  bis  Essay  on  Health  and  long 
Life. 
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the  bible,  as  the  source  of  divine  knowledge,  the 
mere  mathematician  generally  revolts.  His  heart 
is  indisposed  to  the  subject,  and  until  that  is  reno¬ 
vated,  no  reasoning  will  be  altogether  logical,  no 
arguments  completely  forcible,  and  no  evidence 
sufficiently  strong.  The  power  of  reasoning  is  em¬ 
ployed  on  that  side  which  pleases,  and  which 
adapts  itself  to  his  individual  taste;  the  same  power 
exerted  in  a  right  direction,  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  remove  every  objection,  and  to  overcome  every 
doubt.  Call  up  the  exercise  of  the  same  power 
in  favour  of  Christianity,  and  every  cloud  vanishes, 
every  obstacle  is  removed,  and  the  beams  ol  a 
divine  light  will  shine  brighter  and  clearer, 
until  they  irradiate  every  faculty  of  the  mind,  and 
warm  and  animate  every  passion  of  the  soul  (10). 


1 10)  Only  conceive  for  a  moment  the  force  of  such  a  mind 
as  David  Hume’s,  had  it  been  employed  on  the  side  of  religion. 
The  evidences  of  Christianity,  under  the  influence  of  his  pen, 
might  have  appeared  with  a  force  altogether  new  and  irresist- 
ible.  If  he  could  advocate  a  bad  cause  with  so  much  skill  and 
ingenuity,  what  must  have  been  the  effect  of  his  reasoning  on  « 
the  side  of  revelation  But  such  was  not  the  design  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  His  talents  were  employed  in  the  cause  of  Infidelity,  as 
an  exciting  principle,  to  call  up  the  labours  of  others,  which  in 
the  end  should  prove  far  more  extensively  useful,  and  more 
generally  beneficial  to  the  church  and  the  world. 

If  the  mathematicians  of  the  north  are  not  a  very  different 
class  of  beings  from  those  in  the  south,  1  suppose  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers  much  have  seen  many  instances  of  mathematical  infidel¬ 
ity.  Conversing  upon  this  subject  a  few  years  since,  with  an 
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If  such  should  be  the  baneful  effects  of  the  study  of 
pure  mathematics,  upon  the  heart  and  the  affections, 
what  an  impression  may  be  expected  from  the  new 

•f 

discoveries  in  the  science  of  astronomy !  Let  it  never 
be  forgotten,  that  these  discoveries  are  hypothetical, 
and  that  they  are  founded  upon  optical  illusion,  ori¬ 
ginating  in  the  fancy,  and  supported  by  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  You  will  not  elicit  them,  by  applying  the 
rules  of  the  Baconian  philosophy ;  or  by  looking 
through  a  telescope,  aided  by  the  science  of  geome¬ 
try  ;  but  they  are  invented  in  the  closet,  brought 
to  the  telescope,  and  then  ushered  into  the  world,  as 
the  close  result  of  inductive  investigation.  Where 
are  the  men  who  dare  to  examine,  and  inquire,  and 
think  for  themselves  ?  Not  among  the  students  of 
astronomy,  for  they  are  all  led,  like  the  sheep  by  the 
sound  of  the  bell  (11).  It  is  acknowledged  by  the 

eminent  minister  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  produced  some  very 
important  literary  works,  and  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  religion  and  learning  in  Scotland ;  he  assured  me,  that 
“  mathematical  and  metaphysical  studies  in  Scotland,  had  led 
the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  in  the  established  church,  to 
adopt  infidel  principles.  Many  of  them  profess  the  Christian 
religion  in  appearance,  who  are  privately  opposed  to  it.”  If 
this  be  true,  and  I  am  greatly  afraid  it  is,  what  is  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  the  laity  ? 

(11)  “  Few  among  mankind  are  able,  and  perhaps  fewer 
are  willing,  to  take  the  trouble  of  preserving  with  consistency 
a  system  of  principles  purely  of  their  own  selection.  They 
separate  themselves  into  large  divisions,  which,  like  the  flock 
conducted  by  the  sheep  and  bell,  implicitly  tread  in  the  foot- 
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most  sanguine  admirers  of  these  eminent  astronomers, 
that  they  fall  into  such  conjectures  as  are  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  decrepitude  of  old  age,  or  the  anxious 
solicitudes  of  early  youth,  and  which  fully  evince 
their  weakness  and  folly.  It  is  acknowledged,  nay 
who  can  deny  it,  that  they  are  generally  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  infidelity.  In  this  science,  it  is  the  few 
only  who  govern  the  many.  What  then  can  be  ex¬ 
pected,  if  those  few  individuals  should  exercise  all 
their  talents,  in  the  success  of  a  cause  for  which 
they  feel  so  deeply  interested  ?  The  very  desire  to 
promote  it,  pushes  them  forward  to  fresh  discoveries, 
to  novel  opinions,  and  to  increased  exertions ,  and 
every  treatise  they  publish,  with  a  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  proves  the  latent  desire  ever  lurking  in  the  sys¬ 
tem,  a  desire  to  overturn,  if  possible,  the  truth  and 
authority  of  divine  revelation  (12). 

steps  of  some  distinguished  leader.  Thus  is  the  pain  of  con¬ 
sulting  the  judgment  in  every  emergency  easily  avoided.  The 
road  becomes  a  beaten  and  a  wide  one,  and  each  individual 
knows  where  to  stop,  only  by  seeing  the  vestige  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor.”  Knox’s  Essays,  chap.  5. 

(12)  “  You  seem  fond  of  displaying  your  skill  in  philoso¬ 

phy  and  science  ;  you  speak  more  than  once  of  Euclid ;  and  in 
censuring  St.  Paul,  you  intimate  to  us,  that  when  the  Apostle 
says — One  star  differetli  from  another  in  glory— he  ought  to 
have  said— in  distance.  All  men  see  that  one  star  differetli 
from  another  star  in  glory,  or  brightness,  which  arises  from 
their  difference  in  distance  ;  and  1  beg  leave  to  say,  that  even 
you,  philosopher  as  you  arc,  do  not  know  it.  ^  ou  make  an 
assertion  which  you  cannot  prove  —that  the  stars  are  equal  in 


The  modern  astronomer,  in  his  midnight  rambles, 
loses  sight  of  the  grandeur,  and  infinitely  varied 
beauty  and  scenery  of  the  earth.  His  eyes  are 
busily  employed  upon  objects,  far  beyond  the  pro¬ 
per  boundary  of  human  vision.  Occupied  about  the 
heavens,  he  forgets  the  earth.  Novelty  has  charms 
to  attract  our  attention.  The  curiosity  inherent  in 
the  human  mind  is  ever  at  work  to  penetrate  the 
veil,  which  conceals  from  our  view  the  invisible 
world.  Under  this  impression  the  astronomer  pro¬ 
ceeds,  he  ventures  abroad  into  unknown  regions,  and 
expatiates  on  those  tracks,  which  are  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  sober  and  rational  investigation.  His  ima¬ 
gination  takes  fire,  a  few  vivid  sparks  are  struck  off, 
and  these  dazzle  and  confound  the  spectators.  W ' itli 
these  ebullitions,  and  phantoms  of  the  imagination. 
Dr.  Chalmers  appears  to  be  very  familiar.  This 
gentleman  is  undoubtedly  possessed  of  a  strong  and 
vigorous  imagination,  but,  “  like  one  of  the  peat  fires 
in  his  own  country,  of  more  smoke  than  fire,  and 
of  much  more  fire  than  heat ;  and  the  matter  of 
the  fire,  moreover,  is  of  such  complete  earth  and 
rubbish,  that  the  greatest  wonder  is,  how  any  one 
could  think  of  kindling  such  materials.”  He  ap¬ 
pears  enveloped  in  all  the  armoury  of  gunpowder, 

magnitude,  and  placed  at  different  distances  from  the  earth ; 
but  you  cannot  prove  that  they  are  not  different  in  magnitude, 
and  placed  at  equal  distances,  though  none  of  them  may  be  so 
near  to  the  earth  as  to  have  any  sensible  annual  parallax." 

Watson's  Apologij  for  the  Bible,  p.  325.  1799. 
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tropes,  and  figures  ;  and  after  all  this  mighty  bustle, 
a  great  explosion  is  made,  and  nothing  remains  but 
dust  and  smoke,  confusion  and  darkness.  Ifyou  read 
these  lectures  very  attentively,  and  let  your  under¬ 
standing  consider  and  examine  the  punciples  which 
they  contain,  the  reasoning  employed,  and  the 
deductions  elicited,  very  little,  I  am  persuaded, 
will  be  added  to  your  stock  of  knowledge.  All 
that  is  argumentative  and  useful,  might  have  been 
compressed  into  a  very  small  compass  ;  and  what  is 
new  and  original,  may  be  enclosed  in  a  nutshell. 
The  immensity,  to  which  Dr.  Chalmers  so  fre¬ 
quently  alludes,  is  the  darling  theme  of  the  infidel 
astronomer.  Upon  this  ideal  infinity,  all  his  ima¬ 
ginary  powers  are  employed.  It  is  the  idol  which 
he  erects  as  a  substitute  for  Jehovah,  the  Lord  God 
Omnipotent;— and  what  are  the  attributes  of  this 
false  deity,  the  object  of  adoration,  and  the  con¬ 
stant  delight  of  the  modern  philosopher  ? — Of  him 
they  know  nothing,  and  therefore  can  produce  no¬ 
thing.  All  is  chance,  destiny,  uncertainty.  Upon 
these  they  rest  their  hopes  for  the  future.  Doubt, 
consternation,  and  fear,  are  the  principles  implanted 
in  their  breasts,  and  these  are  the  substitutes  which 
they  impose  upon  the  world,  for  the  Christian’s 
hope,  confidence,  peace,  and  holy  joy. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &e. 


LETTER  IX 


ON  THE  PLURALITY  OF  WORLDS. 


To  these  meditations,  humanity  is  unequal.  But  yet  we  may  ask, 
not  of  our  Maker,  hut  of  each  other,  since  on  the  one  side  of  the 
creation,  wherever  it  stops,  it  must  stop  infinitely  below  infinity , 
and  on  the  other  infinitely  above  nothing,  what  necessity  there  is 
that  it  should  proceed  so  far  cither  way,  that  beings  so  high  or 
so  loiv  should  ever  have  existed.  Tf  ’e  may  ask,  but  I  believe  no 
created  wisdom  can  give  an  adequate  answer.  Dr.  Johnson. 

Jf'e  should  be  between  the  moon  and  the  earth  ;  this  would  be  the 
true  place  for  seeing  well :  we  ought  in  such  cases  to  be  simply 
spectators  of  the  world,  and  not  inhabitants.  Fontenelle. 


Dear  Sir, 

The  progress  of  modern  astronomy,  and 
the  conjectures  which  it  proposes,  must  necessarily 
direct  the  attention  of  inquisitive  minds  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  this  letter.  The  Christian  is  anxious 
satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  imaginary  worlds, 
now  said  to  float  in  the  immensity  by  which  he 
is  surrounded.  Inquiries  naturally  press  upon  the 
mind,  the  solution  of  which  is  listened  to  with  soma 
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anxiety.  What  are  those  bodies  which  roll  on  the 
confines  of  the  visible  system  ?  If  they  are  acknovv-  /. 
ledged  to  be  worlds  like  the  one  we  inhabit,  how 
can  we  reconcile  the  fact  with  the  silence  of  the 
scriptures  ?  0r  do  the  scriptures  sanction  the  opi¬ 
nion  ?  If  they  do,  what  aspect  have  these  conjee-* 
tures  upon  the  grand  scheme  of  the  Christian  reve¬ 
lation  ? 

To  inquiries  like  these,  numerous  answers  have 
already  been  given,  some  of  them  ingenious  and 
amusing,  others  of  them  trilling,  and  all  of  them 
speculative  and  uncertain.  The  authors  who  adopt 
the  opinion,  of  what  is  called  the  immensity  of 
creation,  are  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  specula¬ 
tions  rather  novel  and  romantic,  and  suppositions 
are  thus  framed  without  any  regard  to  the  authority 
of  the  scripture  (1).  I  know  perfectly  well  the  en¬ 
deavours  w  hich  have  been  made,  by  the  aid  of  cri¬ 
ticism,  to  render  these  discoveries  more  interesting 
and  satisfactory  to  the  Christian  philosopher.  But 
I  consider  every  departure  from  the  plain  and  ob¬ 
vious  meaning  of  revelation,  a  departure  from  the 
only  source  of  light  and  intelligence.  I  shall  at¬ 
tempt  a  few  remarks  upon  some  of  these  conjec- 


(1)  That  the  scripture  is  not  altogether  silent  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  Heb.  xi,  3,  may  be  introduced.  But  Parkhurst,  by  the 
word  Aiuvts  understands,  and  I  cannot  but  think,  rightly, 
“  all  the  various  revolutions  and  grand  occurrences  which  have 
happened  to  this  created  system.”  <*• 
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tures,  which  are  immediately  connected  with  those 
celebrated  lectures  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 

I  must  confess,  that  I  was  rather  surprised  he 
did  not  condescend  to  notice  some  o£  the  writers, 
to  whom  I  think  he  must  be  a  little  indebted.  I 
cannot  suppose  his  reading  to  be  so  confined,  as 
not  to  have  seen  them.  Dr.  Beattie,  his  country¬ 
man,  felt  the  force  of  the  objection  against  the 
scheme  of  human  redemption,  arising  from  these 
modern  speculations,  and  endeavours  to  obviate  it, 
by  supposing,  that  our  fall  and  recovery  may  be  of 
use  and  importance  to  the  other  orders  of  crea¬ 
tion  (2).  To  this  opinion,  there  is  some  sanction  in 
the  holy  scriptures;  but  very  little,  however,  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  needless  or  presumptuous  curiosity.  Many 

(2)  Dr  Beattie  says,  in  his  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Re¬ 
ligion,  “  It  is  not  absurd  to  imagine,  that  our  fall  and  recovery 
may  be  useful  to  them  as  an  example,  and  that  the  divine 
grace  manifested  in  our  redemption,  may  raise  their  admira¬ 
tion  and  gratitude  into  brighter  raptures,  and  quicken  their  ar¬ 
dour  to  inquire,  with  even  new  delight,  into  the  dispensations 
of  infinite  wisdom.  This  is  not  mere  conjecture ;  it  derives 
plausibility  from  many  analogies  in  nature,  ns  well  as  from 
holy  writ,  which  represents  the  mystery  of  our  redemption  as 
an  object  of  curiosity  to  superior  beings,  and  our  repentance 
as  an  occasion  of  their  joy.  Every  new  discovery  in  the  visible 
universe,  ought  to  give  elevation  and  a  new  impulse  to  the 
pious  affections.  And  the  further  we  see  that  the  works  of 
God  extend,  the  more  let  us  be  overwhelmed  with  devout  aston¬ 
ishment  in  the  contemplation  of  Ms  infinite,  eternal,  and  univer¬ 
sal  Being.” 
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learned  men  have  pursued  the  study  of  this  subject; 
and  every  difficulty  is  now  supposed  to  he  removed, 
bv  an  application  of  the  mediatorial  scheme  to  other 
systems  and  other  worlds.  Bishop  Porteus  sanc¬ 
tions  this  opinion  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  con¬ 
jecture  is  formed  in  consequence  of  discoveries,  real 
or  imaginary  ;  and  the  reasoning  he  employs  is  en- 
tirely  analogical  (3).  Some  of  the  most  ingenious 

(3)  “  It  is,  l  believe,  generally  taken  for  granted,  that  it 
was  for  the  human  race  alone  that  Christ  suffered  and  died ; 
and  we  are  then  asked  with  an  air  of  triumph,  whether  it  be 
conceivable,  or  in  any  degree  credible,  that  the  Eternal  Son 
of  God  should  submit  to  so  much  indignity  and  so  much  mise¬ 
ry,  for  the  fallen,  the  wicked,  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  this 
small  globe  of  earth,  which  is  as  a  grain  of  sand  to  a  mountain, 
a  mere  speck  in  the  universe,  when  compared  with  that  im¬ 
mensity  of  worlds,  and  systems  of  worlds,  which  the  sagacity 
of  a  great  modern  astronomer*  has  discovered  in  the  boundless 
regions  of  space.  But  on  what  grounds  is  it  concluded  that 
the  benefits  of  Christ’s  death  extend  no  farther  than  to  our¬ 
selves  ?  As  well  might  we  suppose  that  the  sun  was  placed  in 
the  firmament  merely  to  illuminate  and  to  warm  this  earth 
that  we  inhabit.  To  the  vulgar  and  the  illiterate,  this  actually 
appears  to  be  the  case :  but  philosophy  teaches  us  better 
things.  It  enlarges  our  contracted  views  of  divine  benefi¬ 
cence,  and  brings  us  acquainted  with  other  planets  and  other 
worlds,  which  share  with  us  the  cheering  influence  and  vivify- 
ing  warmth  of  that  glorious  luminary’.  Is  it  not  a  fair  analogy 
then  to  conclude,  that  the  great  Spiritual  Light  of  the  Tf'orld , 
the  fountain  of  life,  and  health,  and  joy  to  the  soul,  does  not 


*  Dr.  Herschel — now  Sir  William  Herschel. 
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speculations  of  this  kind,  were  introduced  by  Mr, 
Andrew  Fuller(4),  in  his  answer  to  Paine,  and  which 


scatter  his  blessings  over  the  creation  with  a  more  sparing 
hand,  and  that  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  rises  with  healing  in 
his  wings  to  other  orders  of  beings  besides  ourselves  ?  Nor 
docs  this  conclusion  rest  on  analogy  alone.  It  is  evident  from 
Scripture  itself,  that  we  are  by  no  means  the  only  creatures  in 
the  universe  interested  in  the  sacrifice  of  our  Redeemer.  (See 
Ephesians  i,  10.  Colossians  i,  16 — 20.)  From  intimations 
such  as  these,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  in  the  great  work  of 
Redemption,  as  well  as  of  Creation,  there  is  a  vast  stupendous 
plan  of  wisdom,  of  which  we  cannot  at  present  so  much  as 
conceive  the  whole  compass  and  extent.  And  if  we  could  im¬ 
prove  and  assist  the  mental,  as  we  can  the  corporeal  sight ; 
if  we  could  magnify  and  bring  nearer  to  us,  by  the  help  of  in¬ 
struments,  the  great  component  parts  of  the  spiritual,  as  we  do 
the  vast  bodies  of  the  natural  world  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  resemblance  and  analogy  would  hold  between  them  in 
this  as  it  docs  in  many  other  well  known  instances  ;  and  that 
a  scene  of  wonders  would  burst  in  upon  us  from  the  one,  at 
least  equal,  if  not  superior  to  those,  which  the  united  powers 
of  astronomy  and  of  optics  disclose  to  us  in  the  other.  If  this 
train  of  reasoning  be  just,  (and  who  is  there  that  will  under¬ 
take  to  say,  much  more  to  prove,  that  it  is  not  so  ?)  if  the 
redemption  wrought  by  Christ  extended  to  other  worlds,  per¬ 
haps  many  others  besides  our  own ;  if  its  virtues  penetrate  even 
into  heaven  itself ;  if  it  gather  together  all  things  in  Christ ; 
who  will  then  say,  that  the  dignity  of  the  agent Avas  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  work ;  and  that  it  was  not  a 
scene  sufficiently  splendid  for  the  Son  of  God  himself  to  ap¬ 
pear  upon,  and  to  display  the  riches  of  his  love,  not  only  to 
the  race  of  man,  but  to  many  other  orders  of  intelligent  be¬ 
ings  ?”  Portals'  TJ’orks,  vol.  3,  p.  70. 

(4)  Mr.  Andrew  Fuller,  in  his  work  “  The  Gospel  its  own 
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Dr.  Chalmers  I  suppose  mnst  have  read,  for  he 


witness,”  has  some  very  ingenious  remarks  upon  this  subject, 
which  I  cannot  omit.  “  Let  creation  be  as  extensive  as  it  may, 
and  the  number  of  worlds  be  multiplied  to  the  utmost  boundary 
to  which  imagination  can  reach,  there  is  no  proof  that  any  of 
them,  except  men  and  angels,  have  apostatized  from  God.  If 
our  world  be  only  a  small  province,  so  to  speak,  of  God  s  ^  ast 
empire,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  is  the  only  part  of  it 
where  sin  has  entered,  except  among  the  fallen  angels ;  and 
that  the  endless  myriads  of  intelligent  beings  in  other  worlds 
are  all  the  hearty  friends  of  virtue,  of  order,  and  of  God. 
There  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  reason  in  supposing  that 
some  one  particular  part  of  it  should  be  chosen  out  of  the 
rest,  as  a  theatre  on  which  the  great  author  of  all  things  would 
perform  his  most  glorious  works.  Every'  empire  that  has  been 
founded  in  this  world,  has  had  some  one  particular  spot  where 
those  actions  were  performed  from  whence  its  glory  has  arisen. 
The  glory  of  the  Caesars  was  founded  on  the  event  of  a  battle 
fought  near  a  very  inconsiderable  city :  and  why  not  this 
world,  though  less  than  “  twenty-five  thousand  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,”  be  chosen  as  the  theatre  on  which  God  would 
bring  about  events  that  should  fill  his  whole  empire  with  glory 
and  joy  ?  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  plead  the  insignificance 
of  Actium,  or  Agincourt,  as  an  objection  to  the  competency  of 
the  victories  there  obtained,  (supposing  them  to  have  been  on 
the  side  of  righteousness,)  to  fill  the  respective  empires  of 
Rome  and  Britain  with  glory,  as  that  of  our  world  to  fill  the 
whole  empire  of  God  with  matter  of  joy  and  everlasting  praise. 
The  truth  is,  the  comparative  dimension  of  our  world  is  of  no 
account.  If  it  be  large  enough  for  the  accomplishment  of 
events  which  are  sufficient  to  occupy  the  minds  of  all  intelli¬ 
gences,  that  is  all  that  is  required.” 

Gospel  its  own  // Witness,  p.  211. 
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treads  closely  in  the  same  steps.  To  these  authors 
we  may  add  Mr.  Edward  King,  and  Archdeacon 

Mr.  Fuller,  I  apprehend,  had  but  little  knowledge  of  science; 
but  he  had  a  large  and  capacious  mind.  The  above  note  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  his  striking  originality  of  thought.  Few 
such  men  appear  in  a  century. 

“  And,  just  as  we  often  read  of  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  being 
turned  to  one  spot,  where  some  affair  of  eventful  importance 
is  going  on,  there  might  be  the  eyes  of  a  whole  universe  turn¬ 
ed  to  the  one  world  where  rebellion  against  the  majesty  of 
heaven  had  planted  its  standard  ;  and  for  the  readmission  of 
which  within  the  circle  of  his  fellowship,  God,  whose  justice 
was  inflexible,  but  whose  mercy  higher,  by  some  plan  of  mys¬ 
terious  wisdom,  made  to  rejoice  over  it,  was  putting  forth 
all  the  might  and  travailing  in  all  the  greatness  of  the  attributes 
which  belonged  to  him.”  Lectures,  p.  137. 

“  The  extent  of  the  field  upon  which  this  question  was  decid¬ 
ed,  has  no  more  influence  on  the  question  itself,  than  the  figure 
or  the  dimensions  of  that  field  of  combat  on  which  some  great 
political  question  was  fought,  has  on  the  importance  or  on 
the  moral  principles  of  the  controversy  that  gave  rise  to  it. 
This  objection  about  the  narrowness  of  the  theatre,  carries 
along  with  it  the  grossness  of  materialism.  To  the  eye  of 
spiritual  and  intelligent  beings,  it  is  nothing.  In  this  view, 
the  redemption  of  a  sinful  world  derives  its  chief  intere  t  from 
the  display  it  gives  of  the  mind  and  purposes  of  the  Deity  : 
and,  should  that  world  be  but  a  single  speck  in  the  immensity 
of  the  works  of  God,  the  only  way  in  which  this  affects  their 
estimate  of  him,  is  to  magnify  his  loving  kindness;  who, 
rather  than  lose  one  solitary  world,  of  the  myriads  he  has 
formed,  would  lavish  all  the  riches  of  bis  beneficence  and  of 
his  wisdom  on  the  recovery  of  its  guilty  population.” 

Lectures,  p.  Ilf. 

The  same  idea  is  repeatedly  amplified  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  and 
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Nares,  whose  opinions  nearly  coincide.  The  sup¬ 
posed  discoveries  of  Dr.  Herschel  seem  lo  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  much  ingenious  criticism  and  dis¬ 
quisition.  Even  the  different  colours  of  the  stars 
are  pregnant  with  new  mysteries,  under  which  are 
concealed  important  information  (5).  Mr.  King  is 


given  under  various  forms  and  imagery,  which  appears  to  be 
the  peculiar  habit  of  his  style. 

It  is  true,  we  know,  that  “  creation  has  its  districts  and 
its  provinces,  and  we  read  of  thrones  and  dominions  and  prin¬ 
cipalities  and  powers — but  in  what  part  of  the  book  is  it 
said,  that  these  celestial  orders  are  among  the  planetary  re¬ 
gions,  or  that  they  inhabit  the  stars  ?  What  avails  all  this 
fine  declamation  ? — You  cannot  proceed  a  step  in  the  pursuit 
without  the  light  of  revelation— and  that  is  wholly  silent  upon 
the  subject.  According  to  Swedenborg,  heaven  is  not  a  place, 
but  a  state ;  locality,  as  applied  to  it,  is  considered  by  his  ad¬ 
mirers  to  involve  injurious  consequences.  Heaven  and  Hell 
regard  the  interior  of  man,  and  we  may  be  in  that  state  now 
as  much  as  we  ever  shall  be.  When  we  die,  we  change  our 
residence,  but  probably  for  one  of  the  planets.  Dr.  Chalmers, 
perhaps,  may  think  so  too.  But  what  saith  the  scripture — 
Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive.  In  fact,  it  is  a  state  altogether  differ¬ 
ent  from  this  scene  of  matter — for  flesh  and  blood  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

(5)  “  Dr.  Herschel  has  observed,  that  the  stars,  when  ac¬ 
curately  examined  by  the  highest  magnifiers  we  have  yet  been 
able  to  procure,  are  of  different  colours.  Some  blueish,  some 
reddish ;  of  very  different  shades ;  some  pink ;  some  white, 
and  dusky  of  different  shades.”  The  inferences  drawn  are 
as  follows.  “  And  now  from  the  preceding  circumstances  put 
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a  great,  a  ltnirer  of  Dr.  HerschtTs  speculations  ;  he 
supposes  the  philosophical  passages  in  the  old  testa- 
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together,  we  may  surely  venture  to  conclude,  that  as  in  the 
most  glorious  of  all  the  visions  that  have  been  vouchsafed  to 
mankind,  the  objects  have  appeared  with  such  resplendent  co¬ 
lours  of  emitted  light;  and  as  from  philosophical  principles, 
we  have  reason  to  be  persuaded,  that  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  sun  must  abound  noth  objects,  emitting  all  the  beautiful 
colours  of  which  sun-beams  at  least  are  composed  ;  so  it  must 
follow,  that  the  sun  itself  is  really  a  most  glorious  habitation  ; 
adorned  with  exquisite  beauty,  in  the  most  brilliant  manner, 
and  one  of  the  heavens.  The  various  bodies  which  abide  on 
its  surface,  and  with  which  it  is  adorned,  shining  there  in  the 
most  vivid  manner,  with  those  different  sorts  of  beautiful  co¬ 
lours,  at  their  very  first  emission,  which  are  afterwards  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  earth,  where  a  ray  of  the  sun’s  light  is  subdivided 
into  its  primaeval  colours  by  a  prism.” 

Morsels  of  Criticism,  vol.  1,  p.  74. 

To  this  power  of  philosophical  divination,  through  the 
medium  of  different  colours,  Dr.  Chalmers  also  bears  his  tes¬ 
timony.  “  We  can  see  of  one,  that  its  surface  rises  into  ine¬ 
qualities  ;  that  it  swells  into  mountains,  and  stretches  into 
vallics :  of  another,  that  it  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
which  may  support  the  respiration  of  animals  .  of  a  third,  that 
clouds  are  formed  and  suspended  over  it,  which  may  minister 
to  it  all  the  bloom  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation :  and  of  a 
fourth,  that  a  white  colour  spreads  over  its  northern  regions  as 
its  winter  advances,  and  that  on  the  approach  of  summer  this 
whiteness  is  dissipated ;  giving  room  to  suppose,  that  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  water  abounds  in  it,  that  it  rises  by  evaporation  into 
its  atmosphere,  that  it  freezes  upon  the  application  of  cold, 
that  it  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  snow,  that  it  covers  the 
ground  with  a  fleecy  mantle,  which  melts  away  from  the  heat 
of  a  more  vertical  sun ;  and  that  other  worlds  bear  a  rcsem- 
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ment  to  be  written  prospectively,  with  respect  to 
modern  and  future  discoveries,  and  particularly  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  plurality  of  worlds  ((>).  He  con¬ 
founds  two  things,  which  ought  to  he  kept  clear  and 
distinct;  the  material  heavens  which  we  see,  with 
the  invisible  heavens,  which  we  do  not  see.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  these  discoveries,  instead  of  the  soul,  al¬ 
ter  death,  being  introduced  to  a  spiritual  state  of 
existence,  it  is  to  be  conveyed  to  one  of  the  stars ; 
which  star,  being  like  the  earth  we  inhabit,  our 
souls  must  consequently  be  again  clothed  with  some 
new  vehicle,  and  the  enjoyments  of  heaven  be  si¬ 
milar  to  the  enjoyments  on  earth.  To  these  senti¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  King,  Archdeacon  Nares  pays  consi¬ 
derable  deference,  and  the  consonance  (7)  between 

blance  to  our  own,  in  the  same  yearly  round  of  beneficent  and 
interesting  changes.”  Lectures,  p.  31. 

(6)  It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  this  writer  should  wholly 
disregard  the  Hebrew  text,  and  derive  all  his  conjectures  from 
the  septuagint  version.  Surely  there  is  some  perversion,  or 
prejudice,  in  the  understanding,  or  judgment,  in  preferring  the 
stream  to  the  fountain,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  upon 
any  rational  principles.  For  a  true  estimate  of  the  importance 
and  real  value  of  the  septuagint,  I  refer  to  Letters  on  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint,  by  Robert  Spearman,  Esq.  The  book  is  anonymous. 
1755. 

(7)  I  observe  that  Archdeacon  Nares,  in  common  with  Mr. 
King,  takes  it  for  granted,  that  the  notions  generally  adopted 
about  the  plurality  of  worlds,  are  perfectly  correct.  The  cri¬ 
tical  powers  are  thus  employed,  upon  the  words  bin  D'rati’— 
Outsv[/,ivi) — Qv/>c(.vO( — Koi7f*o{— Mundus,  Orbis,  &c.  and  these 
words  are  made  to  refer  to  a  universe  of  worlds— by  what 
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them,  in  many  particulars,  is  very  evident.  He  can¬ 
not  limit  the  mediatorial  scheme  to  this  our  system, 


train  of  evidence,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  work  itself.  Etymo¬ 
logy  is  considered  often  as  very  uncertain  evidence  ;  but  if  it  is 
to  be  collected  in  support  of  any  favourite  notions,  it  is  easily 
admitted.  These  words  admit  of  a  great  latitude  of  interpret¬ 
ation  :  but  if  it  should  be  found  that  our  globe  is  the  only  part 
inhabited  by  intelligent  beings  in  the  material  creation,  and  if 
this  opinion  is  the  uniform  sentiment  of  the  sacred  writings  ; 
all  this  laboured  criticism  can  be  of  no  avail.  Upon  the  word 
B'tttf’,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  in  rejecting  the  interpretation  of 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  I  conceive  this  respectable  writer  has  given 
up  the  most  natural  meaning  of  the  word,  and  substituted  only 
vague  and  uncertain  definitions.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
language  of  Moses,  which  appears  to  me  to  overturn  the  criti¬ 
cisms  of  Archdeacon  Nares  and  of  Mr.  King,  upon  the  word 
Heaven — d>dw  p'p-ib  O'nhK  tnp'i — And  God  called  the  expan¬ 
sion,  heavens.  It  is  applied  to  a  substance  which  has  elasticity, 
or  expansive  force. 

Dr.  Geddes,  who  did  not  possess  that  nice  discrimination  that 
could  be  wished,  I  mean  with  respect  to  the  authority  of  the 
sacred  writings,  observes,  that  the  “  word  heaven  has  in 
scripture  three  different  acceptations:  1,  It  signifies  the  air 
around  us,  where  the  birds  fly,  and  where  the  clouds  are  gather¬ 
ed;  2,  The  whole  of  the  visible  sky,  including  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars ;  3,  The  invisible  supposed  residence  of  the  Divinity, 
in  the  heaven  of  heavens.” 

I  do  not  w'ish  to  advocate  all  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son;  but  I  must  say,  that  great  injustice  is  done  to  him,  by 
many  little  dabblers  in  philosophy  and  divinity,  w'ho  often 
pour  contempt  upon  what  they  arc  unable,  or  at  least  unwil¬ 
ling,  to  comprehend.  His  criticisms,  especially  upon  those 
words  which  arc  applied  by  him  to  the  physical  parts  of  the 
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much  less  to  the  inhabitants  ol  the  eai  th.  He  cn- 
ters  fully  into  the  said  discoveries  of  Dr.  Herschel, 
and  receives  them  with  little  limitation.  By  this 
ingenious  author  the  words  ol  St.  Paul,  for  he  hath 
put  all  things  under  his  feet ,  signify,  “  not  only  this 
pitiful  globe  of  ours,  but  all  the  plurality  of  worlds, 
and  \  ariety  of  beings  that  infinite  space  can  contain. 
He  considers  the  mediation  of  Christ  to  have  seve¬ 
ral  mysteries,  or  unknown  aspects,  a  sort  of  univer¬ 
sal  mediation  and  redemption,  for  beings  in  general 
who  form  one  general  universe.  But  the  subject 
is  treated  with  much  ability,  considerable  learning, 
and  with  that  modesty,  which  proves  a  mind  well 
acquainted  with  the  difficulties  in  which  it  is  involv¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  whole  is  illustrated,  by  quotations  and 
interesting  passages  from  writers  of  various  opi- 


mundane  system,  are  often  much  deprecated.  The  worthy 
Archdeacon  unites  his  voice  in  the  general  clamour :  but  let 
him  review  the  etymological  evidence,  in  support  of  his  own  sys¬ 
tem,  and  compare  it  with  the  same  kind  of  evidence  in  Mr.  Park- 
hurst’sHebrew  Lexicon,  as  borrowed  from  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and 
I  cannot  but  think  the  latter  far  outweighs  the  former.  1  know 
the  force  of  prejudice,  especially  if  the  sentiment  is  unfashion¬ 
able.  But  let  a  candid  examination  be  made  of  those  words, 
by  the  only  proper  standard  of  evidence,  by  running  the  eye 
down  the  roots  in  the  Hebrew  Concordance.  Observe  the  nice 
selection  of  illustration  which  lie  often  adopted;  and  above  all, 
the  preservation  of  the  radical  idea,  throug  h  every  passage  of  the 
bible.  While  not  indifferent  to  the  authority  of  lexicographers, 
he  has  made  the  Hebrew  explain  the  Hebrew,  and  Scripture 
the  best  interpreter  of  Scripture. 
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nions  (8).  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  reverend 
Archdeacon  brought  his  discoveries  to  the  bible,  and 
then  endeavours,  like  many  others,  by  etymology 
and  critical  sagacity,  to  educe  light  from  sources  hi¬ 
therto  concealed  in  obscurity.  Thus  the  bible  is 

(8)  Indeed  it  is  acknowledged  by  Archdeacon  Nares,  that 
he  did  not  find  the  sentiment  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  having 
adopted  the  opinion,  he  endeavoured  to  find  a  sanction  for  it. 
“  When  I  first  turned  to  the  Scriptures,  I  had  it  not  so  much  in 
view,  to  seek  for  the  general  notion  of  a  plurality  of  worlds, 
as,  supposing  this  notion  to  be  just,  to  examine  whether  the 
mediatorial  dispensation  could  be,  in  any  manner,  and  with 
any  propriety,  so  extended  by  analogy,  as  to  be  brought  to 
correspond  with  such  enlarged  notions  of  the  visible  creation.” 

P.  172. 

“  And,  though  in  the  first  pages  of  this  work,  I  have  declar¬ 
ed  that  I  originally  entered  into  these  researches,  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  enabling  myself  to  combat  certain  objections 
raised  against  the  Scriptures,  on  this  particular  ground ;  yet 
I  should  desire  nothing  more  (if  the  objectors  themselves 
would  agree  to  it,)  than  to  leave  the  question  exactly  where 
it  was ;  that  is,  as  much  incapable  of  being  fully  resolved  from 
Scripture,  as  any  other  question  merely  philosophical.” 

P.  170. 

“  I  hope  I  shall  not  appear  to  have  made  it  a  question  of 
theology  unguardedly ;  for  no  man  can  be  more  persuaded 
than  myself,  that  it  must,  in  fact,  for  ever  remain  a  question 
of  philosophical  speculation  and  conjecture ; '  revelation  not 
having  spoken  out  upon  the  subject,  any  more  than  upon 
many  other  points  of  great  physical  importance ;  revelation 
itself  being  now  also  closed,  and  our  natural  faculties  wholly 
incompetent  to  the  discovery  and  demonstration  of  the  truth.” 

P,  70. 
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made  to  speak  all  opinions,  whether  philosophical 
or  religious.  The  road  to  truth  lies  open  before  us, 
but  the  path  is  so  strait  and  narrow,  that  few  there  be 
that  find  it.  Philosophy  must  submit  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  divine  revelation  ;  until  the  mind  is  willing  to 
make  this  book  the  standard  of  truth,  and  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  knowledge,  it  will  find  no  rest  amidst  the 
wanderings  of  the  imagination,  the  ebullitions  of 
vanity,  and  the  fluctuations  of  sentiment. 

It  may  not  be  unw'orthy  your  notice,  that  these 
opinions  approximate  very  near  to  those  of  Ema¬ 
nuel  Sw  edenborg,  by  removing  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  and  giving  a  new  meaning  to  the  death 
and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  very  different  to  the  plain 
and  unsophisticated  language  of  the  holy  scrip¬ 
tures  (9).  When  you  attempt  to  make  these  senti- 
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(9)  The  atonement  made  for  man,  we  are  told  by  Arch- 
deacon  Nares,  may  be  for  the  creation  generally.  So  says 
Swedenborg.  Redemption  is  the  “  restoration  of  the  worlds 
to  order.”  Dr.  Chalmers  drops  into  the  same  notion. 
“  It  is  not  merely  asserted,  what  in  our  last  discourse  has 
been  already  done,  that,  for  any  thing  we  can  know  by  rea¬ 
son,  the  plan  of  redemption  may  have  its  influences  and  its 
bearings  on  those  creatures  of  God,  who  people  other  regions 
and  occupy  other  fields  in  the  immensity  of  his  dominions ; 
that  to  argue,  therefore,  on  this  plan  being  instituted  for  the 
single  benefit  of  the  world  we  live  in,  and  of  the  species  to 
which  we  belong,  is  a  mere  presumption  of  the  infidel  himself ; 
and  that  the  objection  he  rears  on  it  must  fall  to  the  ground, 
when  the  vanity  of  the  presumption  is  exposed.” 

Lectures,  p.  123. 
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ments  coalesce  with  the  grand  touchstone  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  sacred  truth,  a  discrepancy  becomes  visi¬ 
ble.  It  is  like  applying  a  new  piece  of  cloth  to  an  old 
garment ;  for  that  which  is  put  in  to  fill  it  up,  taketh 
from  the  garment,  and  the  rent  is  made  worse.  We 
ought  never  to  forget,  that  what  we  think  grand 
and  sublime,  may  appear  little  and  mean  in  the  eyes 
of  infinite  wisdom.  To  pursue  fanciful  specula¬ 
tions,  which  have  no  foundation  but  in  conjecture 
and  hypothesis,  must  be  absurd  and  ridiculous. 
Reasoning  by  analogy  from  such  imaginary  objects, 
when  laid  in  the  balance,  will  be  found  lighter  than 
vanity. 

Dr.  Chalmers  now  follows  the  above  writers,  w  ith 
a  more  splendid  and  dazzling  series  of  declamations, 
and  gives  a  new  colour  and  brilliancy  to  former  argu¬ 
ments.  He  cannot,  perhaps,  be  said  to  follow  ex- 

Something  like  this  was  the  opinion  of  Whiston,  as  quoted 
by  Archdeacon  Nares.  “  How  do  we  know  but  that,  through 
our  peculiar  infirmities,  sin  may  have  made  the  greatest  havoc 
here;  and  that  wc,  of  all  the  members  of  Christ’s  spiritual 
body,  have  been  those  that  most  eminently  ‘lacked.’  On 
this  account,  perhaps,  this  globe  was  especially  made  the  scene 
of  Christ's  triumph  over  Satan.  Here,  perhaps,  on  that  very 
account,  he  paid  the  price  of  the  whole  world’s  redemption : 
‘  not  taking  on  him  the  nature  of  angels,’  or  any  superior  be¬ 
ings,  but  ‘taking  to  him,  in  preference,  the  seed  of  Abraham.' 
In  this,  therefore,  wc  have  certainly  received  more  abundant 
honour,  of  all  the  rational  beings  of  the  creation,  that  Christ 
should  have  condescended  to  hike  our  particular  nature  upon 
him.”  Archdeacon  Sara,  p.  2(iP. 
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actly  the  same  course  ;  yet  there  is  a  similarity  of 
sentiment,  which  proves  some  accordancy.  He 
considers  it  as  possible,  uay,  probable,  that  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  human  redemption  may  be  extended  to  other 
worlds,  and  that  the  bible  speaks  decisively,  as 
to  the  knowledge  of  its  being  disseminated  among 
the  higher  orders  of  created  intelligence.  These 
conjectures  are  thrown  out  to  overwhelm  the  con¬ 
jectures  of  the  infidel.  While  the  speculative  in¬ 
fidel  attempts  to  “  burst  across  the  confines  of  this 
world’s  habitation  in  space” — he  makes  a  similar 
attempt  “  to  burst  across  the  confines  of  this  world’s 
history  in  time,  and  out  of  the  futurity  which  lies 
beyond  it,  gathers  that  which  is  to  blow  the  argu¬ 
ment  to  pieces,  or  stamp  upon  it  all  the  narrowness 
of  a  partial  and  mistaken  calculation  (10).”  But 
the  difficulty  remains  the  same,  and  the  argument 
is  involved  in  its  original  obscurity.  To  what  end 
or  purpose  does  it  apply  ?  Who  and  what  are  these 
orders  of  celestial  intelligences  ?  Are  they  the  an¬ 
gels  who  surround  the  throne  of  God  ?  Do  these 
angels  inhabit  the  planetary  regions  ?  If  not,  this 
splendid  piece  of  machinery  is  dissolved.  Without 
the  discoveries  of  the  telescope,  the  plain  unletter¬ 
ed  Christian  has  been  taught,  from  the  days  of  the 
apostle,  that  these  things  the  angels  desire  tu  look  into , 
and  that  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  re - 
penteth  ;  and  what  more  real  knowledge  is  now  gaiu- 


(10)  Lectures,  p.  158. 
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ed  upon  the  subject  by  all  this  mighty  amplification 
of  the  sentiment?  To  such  useless  speculations  we 
may  reply,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  Soame 
Jenyns.  “  We  may  ask,  but  I  believe  no  created 
wisdom  can  give  an  adequate  answer  (11)  ?” 

The  philosophical  deist  takes  offence,  that  man 
should  consider  himself  of  any  importance  in  the 
scale  of  creation,  w  hen  compared  with  the  imagina¬ 
ry  worlds  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  His  own 
system,  though  visionary  and  problematic,  never  ex¬ 
cites  a  single  doubt  or  a  moment’s  hesitation.  Eve¬ 
ry  speculation  is  certainty.  Every  hypothes:s  is 
demonstration.  Enough,  I  think,  has  been  already 
said,  to  raise  some  doubts  about  these  conjectures. 
But  you  will  say,  it  is  very  unfashionable  to  question 
them,  because  these  conjectures  are  almost  univer- 

(11)  The  admirers  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  are  delighted  with 
the  visionary  system  of  a  plurality  of  worlds,  may  find  amuse¬ 
ment  in  reading  another  work,  written  much  upon  the  same 
principles,  “  Concerning  the  Earths  in  our  Solar  System, 
which  are  called  Planets,  by  Baron  Swedenborg.”  The  points 
of  coincidence  are  remarkable.  In  my  opinion,  the  professors 
of  Christianity  who  adopt  this  philosophical  theory,  are  in  the 
direct  road,  if  they  knew  it,  of  receiving  all  the  visions  of  Swe¬ 
denborg.  The  writer  of  the  preface  to  the  above  work  quotes 
Huygens  and  Fontenelle  as  authorities,  and  says,  “  the  reader 
will  rejoice  to  find  the  uncertainty  of  former  conjectures  in 
regard  to  the  population  of  the  planets,  superseded  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  relation,  by  the  more  substantial  and  experimental  evi¬ 
dence  of  so  respectable  an  authority  as  that  of  Baron  Sweden¬ 
borg.”  Prrface,  p.  2. 
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sally  received.  Undoubtedly  this  must  be  tlie  case 
in  the  very  nature  of  things.  Few  persons  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  examining  the  subject  fairly  and  imparti¬ 
ally  for  themselves.  How  few  are  astronomers. 
How  few  are  practically  acquainted  with  that  branch 
of  astronomy  which  relates  to  experiment — How 
few  can  take  the  angle  of  parallax  and  the  measure 
of  a  planet !  Of  those  who  can,  how  few  perform 
the  operation !  Among  those  who  are  able  to  make 
the  experiment,  how  few  are  able  or  willing  to  rea¬ 
son  upon  it!  The  subject  necessarily  lies  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  arid  these  few  are  mostly  speculative 
deists.  Some  of  these,  you  will  say,  profess  Christia¬ 
nity  ;  but  were  these  to  hazard  a  doubt,  they  would 
lose  all  reputation  for  science,  and  not  be  admired 
and  courted  bv  the  ignorant  and  giddy  multitude. 
If  you  seek  truth,  you  must  be  content  sometimes 
to  retire  from  the  crowd,  and  to  find  her  in  the 
lonely  shade.  Had  the  opinion  of  the  plurality  of 
worlds,  been  at  all  favourable  to  the  discoveries  of 
revelation,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  it  would  have 
been  expunged  long  ere  this,  from  the  system  of 
modern  astronomy.  You  are  not  to  suppose,  how¬ 
ever,  that  no  men  of  science  and  literary  reputation 
have  sanctioned  the  opposite  sentiment.  During 
the  past  century  it  met  with  considerable  opposition 
from  many  persons  of  inquiry  and  diligent  research, 
and  some  of  these  were  persons  of  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  attainments.  Among  these  I  would  mention 
Mr.  Thomas  Baker,  as  a  man  of  universal  know 

p  ti 
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ledge  and  deep  erudition  (12).  His  reflections  on 
religion  and  learning  were  more  read  and  admired 
than  almost  any  book  of  that  age,  and  is  now  only 
superseded  by  works  of  inferior  merit.  Those  per¬ 
sons  who  were  followers  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Hut¬ 
chinson,  gave  no  countenance  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
plurality  of  worlds ;  and  for  a  very  obvious  reason — 
because  they  adhered  closely  to  the  language  of 
the  scriptures  (13).  Among  the  disciples  of  Mr. 


(12)  “  These  world-mongers  are  always  objecting  the  im¬ 
probability  of  God’s  framing  so  many  vast  and  glorious  bodies, 
only  for  the  sake  of  this  earth,  so  inconsiderable  a  portion  of 
the  whole.  Among  the  rest,  Hugenius,  who  in  one  place 
makes  this  objection,  in  another  part  of  his  book,  as  if  he  had 
forgot  himself,  thinks  it  enough  to  say,  that  God  raised  this 
mighty  frame  of  things,  that  he  might  delight  himself  thereby ; 
and  were  there  no  other  reason,  we  ought  to  acquiesce  in  this. 
But  they  that  argue  thus,  seem  to  measure  things  by  their  bulk, 
which  is  a  false  way  of  reasoning.  There  is  more  beauty  and 
contrivance  in  the  structure  of  a  human  body,  than  there  is  in 
the  glorious  body  of  the  sun ;  and  more  perfection  in  one  ra¬ 
tional  immaterial  soul,  than  in  the  whole  mass  of  matter,  be 
it  never  so  bulky.  There  cannot  then  be  any  absurdity  in 
saying,  that  all  things  were  created  for  this  inferior  world,  and 
the  inhabitants  thereof ;  and  they  that  have  such  mean 
thoughts  of  it,  seem  not  to  have  considered  who  it  was  that 
died  to  redeem  it.  Let  them  measure  the  world  'by  that  stand¬ 
ard,  and  they  cannot  undervalue  it  any  longer,  without  some 
reproach  to  infinite  wisdom.” 

Baktr' a  Reflect  ions  on  Learning,  p.  114. 


(13)  The  following  remarks,  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of 
Clogher,  may  be  considered  as  the  sentiments  of  the  disciples 
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Hutchinson,  you  will  find  men  of  science  find  erof* 

of  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Some  few  among  them,  I  believe,  consi¬ 
der  the  planets  as  inhabited,  but  this  is  not  generally  the  case, 

«  His  Lordship  has  two  other  arguments  on  this  head,  which, 
as  they  are  of  a  religious  nature,  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
omitted.  They  are  founded  upon  the  supposition,  that  the 
universe  is  of  prodigious  extent  and  immensity.  He  imagines 
that  the  fixed  stars  and  planets  are  inhabited :  allowing  these 
two  modest  postulata,  we  arc  told,  ‘  the  consideration  of  these 
things  may  be  of  great  use,  in  abating  our  pride  and  exalt¬ 
ing  our  notions  of  the  great  Creator  of  all  things.’  I  must 
own,  1  should  never  have  thought  of  this  argument  to  abate 
man’s  pride,  which  has  been  the  very  means  of  fostering  and 
exalting  it,  by  giving  room  to  the  wildest  genius  to  indulge 
his  extravagant  fancy  in  acting  the  god,  and  making  (out  of 
his  own  little  head)  an  infinity  of  worlds.  And  why  our  au¬ 
thor  should  have  recourse  to  this  far-fetched  argument  for 
what  he  allows  ‘  the  little  contemptible  particles  of  dust  which 
we  daily  tread  under  our  feet,’  sufficiently  evince,  I  know  . 

not.  And  if  the  supposition  of  an  infinity  or  plurality  of 
worlds  may  serve  to  enlarge  our  idea  of  the  power  of  God, 
or  4  exalt  our  notions  of  the  great  Creator  of  all  things,’  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  it  will  proportionably  tend  in  weak 
minds,  to  lessen  the  idea  of  his  goodness  and  concern  for  man, 
and  so  introduce  infidelity  and  atheism  in  the  world.  And  I 
am  sorry  to  say  it,  that  several  of  our  modern  philosophers 
have  been  these  weak  men,  and  have  argued  against  Christi¬ 
anity  from  this  very  circumstance.  Whereas,  contracting  the 
universe  to  its  real  bounds,  and  supposing  all  to  have  been 
created  for  man,  will  raise  in  man  (if  he  has  any  sense  of 
gratitude)  the  highest  degree  of  acknowledgment  and  praise  ; 
and  yet  ample  room  will  be  left  for  adoring  the  power,  the 
omnipotence  of  God.  And  if  wc  are  to  stretch  beyond  all 
reason  and  religion,  the  almighty  power  or  greatness,  on  pur- 
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nent  learning,  which  is  candidly  acknowledged  by 

pose  to  exalt  our  notions  of  it,  I  can  stretch  it,  perhaps,  far 
beyond  what  any  modern  philosophers  ever  imagined.  All 
greatness,  then,  I  would  observe,  is  comparative:  what  is  great 
to  man  may  not  be  so  in  the  sight  of  an  angel ;  and  what  is 
great  to  both  these,  is  nothing  in  respect  of  God.  And  I  con¬ 
ceive  that  God,  if  he  so  pleases,  can  create  a  world  in  every 
atom  of  matter,  or  form  creatures  so  small,  that  every  atom 
of  matter  may  appear  to  them  as  large  as  the  universe  at 
present  does  to  man.  The  ingenious  reader,  if  he  is  conver¬ 
sant  with  Mr.  Leuwenhock’s  microscopical  experiments, 
(which  prove,  as  it  is  said,  ‘  that  there  are  animals  in  this 
world  so  extremely  minute,  that  a  million  of  them  might  be 
supposed  not  to  exceed  the  bigness  of  a  grain  of  sand;')  or  if 
he  allows  the  Newtonian  hypothesis,  ‘  that  all  the  matter  in 
the  known  universe  may  be  reduced  into  a  globe  of  one  inch 
only  in  diameter,*’  will  not  be  backward  in  granting  the  above 
supposition  possible ;  and  as  it  enlarges  the  idea  of  God’s  mag¬ 
nificent  power,  he  will  readily  believe  it  probable  ;  and.  then 
every  atom  in  this  world  may  be  justly  supposed  to  contain  ano¬ 
ther  world;  nay  for  aught  we  know,  (to  carry  human  probabi¬ 
lities  further)  this  world  itself  may  be  but  as  an  atom  to  another 
infinitely  larger,  in  which  it  is  tossed  about  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  particle  of  dust  is  in  this,  though  with  as  little  sur¬ 
prize  to  our  knowledge  of  its  inhabitant":,  as  the  movement  of 
an  old  cheese  to  the  living  world  within  it.” 

Catcott  on  the  Creation,  p.  33. 

To  this  note  I  wish  to  give  the  following  ingenious  query,  of 
which  I  can  gain  no  rational  solution  from  the  admirers  of 
the  Newtonian  Philosophy. 

“  If  a  small  quantity  of  air  in  a  bladder,  when  the  pressure 
of  the  external  air  is  taken  off,  expands  itself,  so  as  to  burst  the 
bladder;  what  hinders  our  atmosphere  from  expanding  itself 

*  Pemberton's  View' of  Newton’s  philosophers. 
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some  of  their  opponents  (14).  But  in  all  our  in- 

into  the  empty  space  above  it  ?  Sir  Isaac  tells  us,  that  a  cubi¬ 
cal  inch  of  air  is,  by  expansion,  sufficient  to  fill  all  the  orbits 
between  us  and  Saturn.  The  expansive  quality  of  the  air  is 
proved,  by  the  experiment  of  the  bladder  above.  Our  atmos¬ 
phere  is,  as  they  say,  forty  five,  or  fifty  miles  high,  and  above 
and  beyond  it  is  nothing  but  empty  space,  or  fine  ether  void  of 
all  resistance,  such  as  remains  in  the  receiver,  when  they  have 
made  what  they  call  a  vacuum.  Is  not  then  our  atmosphere 
exactly  in  the  same  condition  and  circumstances  as  the  bladder 
in  the  exhausted  receiver  ?  What  therefore  hinders  this  vast 
sphere  of  air  from  expanding  itself  into,  and  filling  their  ima¬ 
ginary  regions  of  space,  which  are  void  of  all  sensible  resis¬ 
tance,  so  can  give  none  to  prevent  it  ?” 

Spearman’s  Inquiry  after  Philosophy  and  Theology, p.UO. 

(14)  “  He  justly  observes,  that  the  Copernican  system 
leads  to  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  worlds ;  and  this  has 
been  the  occasion  of  so  many  reproaches  being  thrown  on  the 
Newtonians  for  entertaining  such  opinions,  especially  in  our 
own  country,  by  some  of  that  class  of  learned  men,  distin¬ 
guished  on  account  of  their  agreement  in  many  particulars 
with  the  celebrated  Mr.  Hutchinson — Hutchinsonians.  So 
many  men  of  profound  learning  and  distinguished  eminence  ; 
so  many  strenuous  defenders  of  our  holy  religion,  and  exam¬ 
ples  in  their  lives  of  its  purest  principles,  have  been  known 
to  adopt,  or  at  least  been  suspected  of  inclining  towards  the 
sentiments  of  the  singular  writer  I  have  mentioned,  that  on 
this  account,  as  well  as  because  I  by  no  means  feel  competent 
to  enter  into  all  the  questions  such  a  discussion  would  lead 
to,  I  should  be  strongly  disposed  to  suppress  my  own  objec¬ 
tions  to  their  system  of  philosophy ;  but  that  it  so  immediately 
affects  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiries  ;  more  particularly 
in  respect  to  a  work  I  should  otherwise  have  consulted  with 
continual  delight  and  pleasure.  I  speak  of  the  very  learned 
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quiries,  truth  ought  to  be  the  leading  aim  of  our 
pursuit,  without  respect  either  to  name  or  party ; 
and  if  we  are  guided  by  the  sacred  volume,  we  may 
most  assuredly  attain  it  (15).  I  humbly  apprehend 

Mr.  Parkliurst’s  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon.  That  learned 
author  seems  to  admit,  without  reserve,  in  many  articles,  the 
physical  principles  of  the  Hutchinsonians,  as  set  forth  at  large 
in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  himself,  Mr.  Bates,  Catcott, 
&c.,  and  with  as  little  reserve  treats  the  Newtonians,  who  are 
inclined  to  believe  in  a  plurality  of  worlds,  as  visionaries." 

Archdeacon  Hares,  ibid.  p.  84. 

To  this  note,  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  Mr.  Parkhurst  al¬ 
ways  spoke  from  a  conviction  of  truth,  in  every  sentiment 
he  adopted.  Of  what  is  called  Hutchinsonian  sentiments,  he 
was  certainly  a  great  admirer.  They  gave  a  peculiar  impulse 
to  his  researches  and  inquiries,  upon  the  different  subjects 
connected  with  the  two  Lexicons  which  he  published.  His 
illustrations  of  the  sacred  writings  will  go  far  to  convey  these 
sentiments  to  the  next  generation.  The  Lexicons  are  read 
as  much  for  the  peculiar  sentiments  they  contain,  as  for  an 
improvement  in  the  languages  of  which  they  treat.  For  my 
own  part,  1  consider  his  Greek  and  Hebrew  Lexicons  as  the 
best  commentary  on  the  bible,  and  the  perusal  of  them  as 
calculated  very  much  to  fortify  the  mind  against  all  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  Infidel  philosophy  of  the  present  age.  I  do  not 
wish  to  prognosticate,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  differently 
from  the  very  reverend  Archdeacon  above  quoted— that  so  tar 
from  sinking  into  oblivion,  this  system  is  increasing,  must 
increase,  and  will  continue  to  increase,  so  long  as  the  writing* 
of  Horne,  Jones,  and  Parkhurst,  are  read  and  admired. 

(15)  With  respect  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  I  do 
not  recommend  that  you  should  become  an  implicit  follower 
of  all  his  opinions.  Some  of  them  I  think  wiki  and  cxtr&va- 
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that  the  bible  alone  is  the  criterion  of  what  is  true 
or  false,  either  in  philosophy  or  theology,  and  wras 
given  for  this  important  purpose.  MS'  hatevcr  opi¬ 
nions  are  indulged,  which  militate  against  its  au¬ 
thority  and  excellence,  must  be  dangerous  in  their 
nature  and  destructive  in  their  consequences.  If 
the  bible  is  the  word  of  God,  it  must  be  in  harmony 
with  the  works  of  creation,  and  the  laws  w'hich 
now  govern  the  natural  world.  There  is  no  sup¬ 
posed  discovery  in  modern  science,  which  can  pos¬ 
sibly  overthrow  the  revelation  of  Him,  w  ho  holds  the 
universe  in  the  hol/ozo  of  his  hand,  w  hose  purposes  are 
certain,  whose  understanding  is  infinite,  and  whose 
ways  are  past  fading  out.  His  counsel  must  stand , 
and  he  will  do  all  his  pleasure  (16). 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

jemt,  and  others  perhaps  incomprehensible.  Yet  you  may 
find  many  valuable  materials  in  his  works,  which  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  you  in  the  prosecution  of  theological  learn¬ 
ing.  What  has  been  said  of  Bishop  Horne,  may  be  said  of 
many  others. — “  That  he  owed  the  beginning  of  his  extensive 
knowledge  to  him ;  for  such  a  beginning  as  he  made,  placed 
him  on  a  new  spot  of  high  ground;  from  which  he  took  all  his 
prospects  of  religion  and  learning,  and  saw  that  whole  road 
lying  before  him  which  he  afterwards  pursued  with  so  much 
pleasure  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  the  world.” 

Jones'  new  preface  to  the  Life  of  Bishop  I/orne,  p.  8. 

(16)  “That  the  stars  are  at  immense  distances,  we  have 
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from  an  authority,  far  greater  than  the  calculations  of  astrono  - 
mers.  Behold  the  height  of  the  stars,  how  high  they  are* .  But 
more  expressly  of  the  heaven  itself — The  heaven  forr  height  is 
unsearchable  •}■ .  Thus  saith  the  Lord.  If  the  heaven  above  can 
be  measured,  then  will  I  cast  off  all  the  seed  of  Israel Nay,  the 
infinite  mercy  of  God  to  fallen  man  is  compared  to  the  height 
of  heaven.  As  the  heaven  is  high,  (meaning  according  to  the 
height  of  heaven)  above  the  earth  ;  so  great  is  his  mercy  to¬ 
wards  than  that  fear  him  §.  Or,  what  is  more,  his  almighty 
power  and  infinite  perfections  are  pointed  out  by  this  simi¬ 
litude  ;  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ?  Const  thou  find 
cut  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  ?  It  is  as  high  as  heaven— 
O' hat  canst  thou  do  ?  Deeper  than  Hell — what  canst  thou  know  ? 
Will  any  modern  philosopher  presume  to  speak  in  sublimer 
terms  of  the  height  of  heaven  ?  If  he  does,  or  rather  if  he 
can,  he  must  so  far  exceed  the  truth.” 

Catcott  on  the  Creation,  p.  1 6. 


*  Job  xxii,  12.  f  Prov.  xxv.  3.  J  Jerem.  xxxi,  37. 
§  Psalm  ciii,  11.  II  Job  si,  7. 
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LETTER  X. 


ON  SCRIPTURE  PHILOSOPHY. 


For,  though  it  was  commonly  reported,  that  I  had  bestowed  ton 
many  words  upon  a  cause  which  neither  required  nor  deserved 
them,  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  this  age*,  who  is  an  host  of 
himself,  wished  I  had  said  more ;  it  being  a  cause  of  which  the 
world  heard  much,  but  knew  little,  and  wanted  to  knoiv  more. 

Jones. 


Dear  Sir, 

You  feel  some  doubts  as  to  the  validity 
of  my  assertion,  that  the  bible  is  the  only  standard 
of  true  philosophy.  You  admit  that  it  contains 
the  revealed  will  of  God  to  man ;  but  the  subjects 
on  which  it  treats  you  consider  “  as  far  more  im¬ 
portant  and  interesting,”  and  solely  directed  to 
things  which  are  more  “  immediately  connected 
with  the  great  scheme  of  human  redemption.”  Dut 
you  must  admit,  that  the  bible  has  some  reference 
to  the  wrorks  of  creation,  and  that  the  allusions  to 
nature  are  very  frequent,  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
absolutely  correct.  JLiltle  sanction  to  this  opinion 

*  Suspected  by  some  to  be  Bishop  Horsley. 
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can  be  expected  from  those  who  deny  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  holy  scripture,  because  it  must  be 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  peculiar  sentiments  which 
they  indulge,  and  all  the  associations  which  they 
have  cherished  from  their  earliest  years.  Yet  it 
would  seem,  I  think,  incumbent  upon  those  who 
express  a  regard  for  divine  revelation,  patiently  to 
examine,  and  diligently  to  inquire  into  the  force 
and  evidence  by  which  this  opinion  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be  maintained.  If  you  turn  your  at¬ 
tention  to  these  inquiries,  it  may  appear  that  there 
is  much  more  evidence  in  favour  of  this  opinion 
than  can  be  produced  against  it  (1). 


/V 


(1)  The  arguments  in  favour  of  this  philosophy  arc  thus 
urged  by  Mr.  Pike — and  they  are  unanswerable.  “  1.  To  sup¬ 
pose  the  Divine  Being  to  conform  himself  in  his  word  to  bare 
outward  appearances,  or  to  the  false  apprehensions  of  the 
vulgar,  is  such  a  supposition  as  we  will  not  admit  in  any  other 
case.  The  allusions  and  references  of  scripture  to  history,  or 
geography,  and  the  like,  we  maintain  to  be  just,  and  exactly 
true  ;  and  look  upon  ourselves  as  hound  to  believe  and  main¬ 
tain  the  history  as  well  as  the  theology  of  revelation  ;  and  why 
then  should  we  not  for  the  same  reason  account  ourselves 
obliged  to  maintain  that  there  is  no  mistake  or  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  in  its  descriptions  of,  and  references  to,  natural  things. 
2.  There  are  many  philosophical  passages  that  cannot  be 
regularly  explained,  as  conformed  to  outward  appearance,  or 
the  opinions  of  men.  Witness  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 

Can  anv  one  affirm  that 


creation  and  formation  of  all  things. 
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the  first  chapter  of  the  bible  is  built  upon  a  false  hypothesis, 

<.«. .  1 

or  accommodated  to  vulgar  apprehensions  ?  And  if  it  he  not 

true,  either  in  appearance  or  in  reality,  I  sec  not  how  it  can  be 
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That  the  bible  was  not  designed  to  teach  philo¬ 
sophy,  is  the  hackneyed  objection  which  lias  been 
repeatedly  urged,  and  as  often  refuted.  It  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  it  does  not  teach  us  natural  philo¬ 
sophy  in  a  systematic  fonn,  neither  does  it  teach 
divinity  systematically  ;  yet  the  state  of  the  world 
and  its  present  economy  may  be  clearly  and  accu¬ 
rately  traced.  The  necessity  for  this  discovery  will 
appear  to  be  intimately  blended  with  the  interests 
of  religion ; — highly  necessary  in  past  ages,  and 
equally  important  in  the  present.  It  Mas  necessary 

true  in  any  respect.  3.  If  God  had  thought  fit  to  have  made 
a  revelation  only  of  divine  truths,  then,  indeed,  we  need  not 
have  expected  any  philosophy  in  his  word.  But  as  he  has  in 
innumerable  places  spoken  either  expressly  or  allusively  of 
philosophical  matters,  we  have  surely  the  highest  reason  to 
look  for  true  philosophy  in  his  word.  Again — 4.  There  is  a 
necessary  connection  between  the  knowledge  of  natural  and 
spiritual  things ;  since  scripture  constantly,  or  at  least  very 
frequently,  refers  our  thoughts  to  natural  ideas,  in  order  to 
illustrate  spiritual  truths.  And  for  this  reason  it  appears  to  be 
of  some  considerable  importance,  that  the  natural  ideas  re¬ 
ferred  to  be  strictly  just  and  true,  in  order  to  be  a  proper 
foundation  for  a  right  conception  and  representation  of  divine 
matters.  To  conclude. — 5.  We  must  not  suppose  the  word  of 
God  to  speak  false  in  any  case  whatsoever.  Its  history,  its 
chronology,  and  its  philosophy,  must  be  in  fact  as  true  as  its 
theology.  If  we  suppose  any  part  of  the  divine  word  to  be 
erroneous,  this  so  far  shakes  the  authority  of  all  the  rest. 
And  as  God  knows  all  things  perfectly,  we  must  believe  him 
the  fittest  to  give  us  an  account  of  his  works,  as  well  as  of  his 
nature.”  Pike's  Philosophia  Sacra,  p.  136. 
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that  the  Hebrews,  to  whom  pertained  the  glory 
and  the  covenants ,  should  possess  a  correct  his¬ 
tory  of  the  formation  and  constitution  of  the  world, 
to  guard  them  against  the  profane  doctrines  and 
idolatrous  customs  of  the  heathen  nations,  **  who 
conspired  universally  to  deify  nature ;  to  confound 
the  Creator  with  his  works  ;  and  to  give  to  the  world 
that  adoration  which  is  due  only  to  the  Maker  of 
it.  It  therefore  asserts  and  sets  forth  the  power  of 
the  true  God,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
describes  the  natural  dominion  of  the  elements  as 
dependent  on  the  power  of  the  Creator,”  and  points 
out  their  agency  in  a  wide  and  extended  economy. 

In  the  present  age,  indeed  in  every  age,  it  is 
requisite,  to  prevent  wild  and  senseless  speculations, 
which  lead  the  mind  into  the  vortex  of  infidelity ; 
to  preserve  just  sentiments  of  the  works  of  God, 
and  suitable  conceptions  of  the  world  to  come.  A 
right  view  of  this  sound  philosophy  is  calculated 
“  to  open  the  understanding,  and  enlarge  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  mind,  by  giving  it  a  prospect  of  both 
worlds,  of  the  one  from  the  other,  of  the  invisible 
from  the  visible  (2).”  A  conviction  of  the  harmony 

(2)  “  That  in  both  testaments  divine  things  are  explained 
and  confirmed  to  the  understandings  of  men  by  allusions  to 
the  natural  creation.  I  say  confirmed ;  because  the  scripture 
is  so  constant  and  uniform  in  the  use  it  makes  of  natural 
objects,  that  such  an  analogy  appears  between  the  sensible 
and  spiritual  world,  as  carries  with  it  sensible  evidence  to  the 
truth  of  revelation ;  and  they  think,  that  where  this  evidence 
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subsisting  between  the  works  of  nature  and  the 
word  of  God,  and  of  a  spiritual  state,  will  render 
the  study  of  philosophy  not  only  pleasing,  but  like¬ 
wise  instructive.  It  will  yield  a  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  which  is  pure  and  refined,  and  afford  that 
comprehensive  view  of  the  holy  scriptures,  which  is 
delightfully  impressive.  It  will  give  additional 
proofs  of  the  evidence,  as  likewise  of  the  excellence 
of  the  divine  testimony.  Whenever  the  mind  is 
fully  convinced  that  the  bible  contains  the  elements 
©fall  real  knowledge,  human  and  divine,  it  will  be 
received  more  cordially,  and  its  decisions  will 
awaken  in  our  breasts  the  liveliest  zeal,  and  the 


is  once  apprehended  by  the  mind,  no  other  will  be  wanted. 
They  are  therefore  persuaded  it  may  have  great  effect  towards 
making  men  Christians  in  this  last  age  of  the  world  ;  now  the 
original  evidence  of  miracles  is  remote,  and  almost  forgotten. 

Jones’s  Preface  to  the  2d  edition  of  the  Life  of  Bishop 
Horne,  p.  16. 

«  In  order  to  instruct  us,  the  sacred  scripture  always  places 
some  natural  object  before  the  eye  of  the  understanding  ;  and 
as  the  visible  word  is  throughout  a  pattern  of  the  invisible,  the 
figures  of  the  sacred  writers,  built  upon  the  images  of  nature, 
are  as  extensive  as  the  world  itself.  The  world  being  thus  an 
image  or  shadow  of  heavenly  things,  natural  philosophy,  when 
employed  in  unfolding  the  works  of  creation,  and  applying 
them  to  their  true  end,  is  a  school  in  which  God  is  the  teacher  ; 
and  all  the  objects  of  sense  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  under  the 
earth,  are  the  letters  of  an  universal  language,  in  which  you 
and  all  mankind  have  a  common  interest.” 

Adams's  Lectures,  vol.  2,  p-  I4&. 
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most  ardent  devotion.  For  this  purpose,  the  works 
of  nature  are  illustrated  in  the  word  of  God,  to  give 
us  an  enlightened  view  of  the  divine  perfections,  to 
call  up  the  latent  powers  of  the  soul  to  love,  to  ado¬ 
ration,  and  gratitude.  The  bible  will  be  found  to 
convey  the  sublimest  ideas  of  God,  and  of  the 
operations  of  his  hands.  Other  philosophy  may 
amuse  and  excite  ingenious  speculation ;  but  this 
will  warm  and  animate  the  heart.  It  throws  a 
lustre  around  the  scheme  of  human  redemption,  to 
which  all  nature  bears  a  lively  testimony.  That 
scheme  is  illustrated  and  enforced  by  all  that  is 
grand  and  beautiful  in  the  imagery  of  nature.  The 
bible,  therefore,  has  the  preeminence  above  all  other 
books  in  its  authority,  in  the  mind  of  the  Christian 
philosopher.  With  him  “  every  thing  will  be  wise 
or  foolish,  true  or  false,  good  or  bad,  in  proportion 
as  it  promotes  or  hinders  the  belief  of  Christianity.” 
I  know  of  no  method  so  strong  and  effective  to 
remove  the  doubts  of  the  infidel,  as  to  convince  and 
persuade  him  that  the  bible  contains  the  only  true 
and  sound  philosophy. 

For  this  purpose,  I  would  recommend  a  close 
and  serious  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  It  has  been  a  stigma  upon  our  modern 
divines,  that  so  few  of  them  have  paid  any  attention 
to  the  genius  and  philosophy  of  this  sacred  lan¬ 
guage.  That  odium  is  perhaps  gradually  wearing 
away,  and  the  study  of  oriental  literature  is  now 
greatly  upon  the  increase.  It  must  be  a  disgrace 
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to  any  minister  of  religion,  that  he  can  read  and 
admire  the  loose  and  licentious  works  of  Horace, 
and  of  other  heathen  poets,  and  yet  not  be  able  to 
read  a  line  of  Hebrew  ;  and  more  especially  as  the 
knowledge  of  it  may  be  so  easily  acquired.  A 
mind  that  is  constantly  turning  over  the  pages  of 
the  Hebrew  Lexicon,  and  which  has  a  taste  for  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  in  the  works  of  nature,  will 
have  the  finest  opportunities  afforded  of  having  that 
taste  amply  gratified,  and  in  a  way  that  will  give 
increasing  evidence  of  the  grandeur  and  divinity  of 
the  sacred  volume  (3).  Another  advantage  result¬ 
ing  from  this  study,  and  which  is  not  sufficiently 

(3)  “  I  recommend  the  Hebrew  chiefly  on  this  considera¬ 
tion,  because  the  language  is  in  itself  instructive  :  its  words 
give  us  light  into  things,  in  a  manner  different  from  those  of 
any  other  language  in  the  world  :  and  this,  beyond  all  other 
arguments,  convinces  me  of  its  divine  original.  I  will  give 
you  some  examples. — The  word  clothe,  in  Latin  vestio,  in 
Greek  tv$vu,  gives  us  no  instruction  ;  but  the  Hebrew  lraS 
LeBeSH,  to  clothe ,  comprehends  the  idea  of  wn  BeSH,  shame, 
(whence  the  English  bashful  and  abash,)  and,  with  the  b  pre¬ 
fixed,  it  is  far,  or  on  account  of,  shame ;  so  the  term  not  only 
stands  for  the  thing,  as  in  other  languages,  but  gives  us  the 
reason  of  the  thing  ;  it  refers  us  to  the  moral  history  and  origin 
of  clothing ;  and  all  this  in  three  letters.  The  English  word 
hail,  in  Latin  grando,  in  Greek  xa.\ot%x,  gives  us  no  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  nature  of  the  thing :  but  if  we  take  the  word 
Tin  BeReD  in  Hebrew,  as  we  took  LeBeSH,  it  resolves  itself 
into  *n  —3,  which  signifies  in  descensu,  and  so  describes  to  us 
the  physiological  formation  of  hail :  which,  as  philosophers 
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attended  to,  is,  that  very  few  persons  who  are  well 
grounded  in  this  language  become  the  votaries  of 
infidelity  (4).  To  preserve  the  mind  from  specula¬ 
tive  doubts — to  enlarge  its  views  of  the  harmony 
of  sacred  truth,  and  to  afford  satisfaction  and  de¬ 
light  in  connection  with  all  the  important  discove¬ 
ries  of  divine  revelation,  are  some  of  the  advantages 
attendant  even  upon  a  partial  acquaintance  with 
this  language.  The  more  enlarged  the  knowledge, 
the  greater  evidence  will  be  afforded  of  the  truth 
and  inspiration  of  the  word  of  God.  This  undoubt¬ 
edly  must  be  connected  with  the  disposition  :  for 
men  of  the  greatest  minds,  and  of  the  most  enlarged 

agree,  is  first  formed  into  drops  of  rain,  and,  as  it  falls ,  is 
frozen  into  hail.” 

Jones's  Letter  on  the  Use  of  the  Hebrew  Language ; 
annexed  to  Bishop  Horne's  Works,  Vol .  1. 

(4)  I  know  it  may  be  said,  that  Dr.  Geddes  is  an  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  There  is  no  general  rule  without  some  ex¬ 
ception.  I  have  read  his  life,  by  Mr.  Good,  and  was  sorry  to 
observe  the  greatest  talents  that  could  adorn  human  nature  so 
badly  directed.  I  am  afraid  he  had  no  proper  sense  either  of 
the  truth  or  the  importance  of  real  religion.  I  have  heard  it 
said,  from  good  authority,  that,  with  a  number  of  other  lite¬ 
rary  characters,  lie  was  often  invited  to  the  table  of  an  amia¬ 
ble  and  eminent  prelate,  who  is  the  pattern  of  all  that  is  ex¬ 
cellent  ;  and  that  his  conversation  became  so  corrupt  and  de¬ 
praved,  and  his  behaviour  so  violent  and  indecent,  that  lie  was 
.  tyyy  /(  compelled  to  prevent  his  future  visits.  Minds  so  deeply 
rooted  in  scepticism  as  that  of  Dr.  Geddes,  I  consider  as  almost 
irrecoverable. 
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acquaintance  with  human  knowledge,  must  .read 
the  bible  to  be  taught,  and  not  as  teachers,  lo 
its  authority  we  must  submit,  otherwise  the 
finest  intellect  will  not  gain  that  accession  of 
knowledge  which  we  observe  to  be  the  general 
result  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage. 

Consider,  I  pray  you,  not  only  the  peculiar  ex¬ 
cellencies  of  the  Hebrew  language,  but  also  the 
philosophy  of  the  bible.  Upon  this  subject  I  am 
greatly  interested,  because  1  know  and  feel  its 
many  advantages.  Examine  it  carefully  for  your¬ 
self:  it  will  open  a  new  and  beautiful  scene,  that 
will  much  contribute  to  your  future  satisfaction  and 
delight  (5).  To  make  a  fair  and  candid  trial  of  the 
merits  of  this  philosophy,  I  would  advise  you  to 
begin  with  the  earth.  To  be  acquainted  with  the 
globe  we  inhabit  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  branches  of  human  knowledge  ;  and  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  predict,  that  you  will  seek  in  vain  for  any 
thing  so  clear,  and  full,  and  explicit,  as  you  may 

(5)  “  The  powers  of  nature  are  symbolical  of  the  powers  of 
the  Deity;  and  are  applied  in  that  capacity  in  numberless 
passages  of  the  sacred  writings.  Their  operations  are  expla¬ 
natory  of  the  benefits  we  derive  from  him  :  and  he  who  stu¬ 
dies  nature  with  a  view  to  this  particular  use  of  it,  and  wishes 
to  excel  in  theology,  will  find  a  treasure  opened  to  him  which 
cannot  easily  be  exhausted,  and  which,  after  long  and  frequent 
meditation,  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  valuable  secrets  in 
divine  literature.”  Jones's  Physiological  Disquisitions. 
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draw  from  the  language  of  scripture.  From  none 
of  the  theories,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  will 
you  find  any  thing  so  satisfactory  as  is  to  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  this  source.  A  right  knowledge  of  the 
earth,  its  physical  geography,  as  connected  with  its 
natural  history,  I  consider  to  be  the  first  step  in 
the  attainment  of  real  and  philosophical  learning. 
Begin  with  the  earth  you  inhabit  (6).  By  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  this  kind  you  will  derive  new  plea¬ 
sure,  from  sources  altogether  unexpected  ;  you  will 
be  taught  a  most  important  and  invaluable  lesson, 
that  the  book  of  nature,  lightly  understood,  is  in 

(6)  The  author  who  has  best  illustrated  the  scripture  the¬ 
ory  of  the  earth,  is  Catcott,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Deluge,  2d 
edit.  1763.  Some  additional  proofs  will  be  found  in  Jones’s 
Physiological  Disquisitions.  If  you  read  Burnet,  Keil,  Whis- 
ton,  and  a  host  of  writers  upon  the  same  subject,  you  will  ob¬ 
serve  a  wide  and  important  difference.  Catcott  adheres  closely 
to  scripture,  and  draws  his  materials  from  the  plain  and  une¬ 
quivocal  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words ;  but  the  others  indulge 
fancy,  imagination,  and  hypothesis.  In  him  the  argument  is 
well  supported,  confirmed  by  heathen  testimony,  and  the  na¬ 
tural  state  of  the  earth.  Some  peculiar  advantages  arise  from 
the  perusal  of  this  book  :  you  will  gain  additional  knowledge ; 
you  will  perceive  its  operation  in  the  illustration  of  many  diffi¬ 
cult  passages  of  scripture ;  have  a  more  comprehensive  view 
of  the  appearances  of  nature ;  and  be  able  easily  to  detect 
the  infidel  notions  and  absurdities  which  abound  in  Buffon, 
Hutton,  Playfair,  and  many  of  the  French  writers  upon  the 
same  subject.  A  very  good  view  of  the  different  opinions  upon 
the  cosmogony,  you  may  obtain  by  a  perusal  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  Ancient  Universal  History,  1747. 
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harmony  with  the  book  of  God,  and  that  the  one 
illustrates,  confirms,  and  substantiates  the  other, 
not  only  in  divinity,  but  likewise  in  philosophy. 

If  you  proceed  in  your  inquiries,  much  import 
tant  and  satisfactory  information  will  be  gained, 
especially  in  chronology  and  history,  and  also  in 
astronomy.  You  have  heard  it  perhaps  repeatedly 
said,  that  the  bible  does  not  teach  us  astronomy ; 
but  the  persons  who  make  such  remarks  overlook 
the  connection  existing  between  chronology  and 
astronomy ;  and  that  the  chronology  of  the  bible  is 
the  only  history  founded  upon  astronomical  princi¬ 
ples.  I  venture  to  assert,  that  the  most  easy  and 
familiar  mode  of  calculating  the  motions  of  the  sun 
and  moon  is  to  be  derived  from  this  book.  The 
calculation  of  an  eclipse,  without  equations  and 
anomalies,  must  appear  very  singular  to  some  astro¬ 
nomers  ;  but  it  may  be  performed,  with  great  ease, 
upon  the  very  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  as 
given  in  the  Mosaic  writings.  This  is  easily  ascer¬ 
tained  by  those  who  are  willing  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  (7). 

(7)  That  this  has  been  clone,  I  need  only  refer  you  to  Pen¬ 
rose’s  Letters  on  Philosophy,  in  correspondence  with  John 
Heaviside,  Esq.  1794.  By  a  careful  perusal  of  this  book  you 
will  discover  that  astronomers  have  not  yet  settled  the  length 
of  the  year  ;  and  that  the  only  method  to  restore  the  calendar 
to  perfect  accuracy,  is  simply  to  follow  the  Mosidc  plan  of 
chronology,  which  is  founded  upon  the  most  correct  astrono¬ 
mical  principles.  “  The  only  ancient  people  whose  history 
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Suppose  then,  Sir,  that  the  descriptions  which 


can  be  confirmed  by  astronomy,  were  the  Israelites,  whose 
years  were  formed  by  the  sun  and  moon  jointly ;  that  is,  the 
moon,  by  intersecting  the  earth’s  orbit,  prevented  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  solar  year  going  from  the  appointed  season.  Their 
year  always  ended  at  thefirst  full  moon  which  happened  either 
upon,  or  the  first  which  succeeded  after,  the  autumnal  equi¬ 
nox.  In  imitation  of  this  were  formed  the  Olympiads  of  the 
Greeks,  who  followed  the  posterity  of  Abraham  in  this  parti¬ 
cular,  viz.  by  governing  the  seasons  of  the  solar  yqar  by  the 
moon’s  intersections  of  the  annual  orbit  of  the  earth.  Indeed 
they  differed  from  them  in  ending  their  solar  year  at  the  sum¬ 
mer  solstice ;  whereas  the  Israelites  finished  theirs  at  the  au¬ 
tumnal  equinox.  Thus  the  chronology  of  years  was  truly 
recorded  by  the  Olympic  games,  which  were  celebrated  every 
four  years,  on  the  first  full  moon  which  happened  upon  or 
after  the  slimmer  solstice.  By  this  means  they  kept  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  their  years  at  the  true  seasons  ;  and  this  no  other 
nation  has  been  able  to  do,  notwithstanding  the  great  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  in  optics,  and  other  sciences ; 
neither  will  it  be  done  now  by  the  Gregorian  calendar,  which 
will  vary  more  than  an  hour  in  one  hundred  years.” 

Penrose's  Letters,  p.  15. 

In  these  letters  you  will  find  the  most  easy  and  simple  me¬ 
thods  for  calculating  the  place  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
eclipses,  drawn  from  the  cycles  of  the  sun  and  moon,  as  taken 
from  the  festivals  of  the  Israelites.  The  calculations  were 
laid  before  the  most  eminent  astronomers,  and  acknowledged 
to  be  correct ;  and  the  papers  would  have  been  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  had  it  not  involved  the  subject  of  religion ;  to 
have  discussions  upon  which  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  that 
society.  The  strongest  objection  to  this  theory  is,  that  the 
materials  arc  drawn  from  the  bible. 
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the  bible  gives  us  of  the  works  of  creation  be  just 
snd  rational,  and  calculated  to  enlarge  the  mind, 
and  to  resolve  many  difficulties  which  are  far  above 
the  reach  of  human  wisdom.  Suppose  it  not  only 
rational,  but  extremely  simple  and  easy  of  appre¬ 
hension,  and  much  more  agreeable  to  fact,  and  ob¬ 
servation,  and  experience.  Suppose  it  adapted  to 
all  the  modern  discoveries  in  chemistry,  and  natural 
philosophy,  by  which  the  general  economy  of 
nature  is  governed,  and  to  afford  likewise  many 
additional  illustrations,  which  are  pleasing  to  con¬ 
template,  and  which  are  highly  satisfactory  to  an 
ingenious  and  inquiring  mind.  If  upon  diligent 
examination  it  should  be  found  that  there  is  not  a 
single  passage  of  scripture  which  has  a  relation  to 
the  system  of  nature,  but  what  is  in  harmony  with 
the  most  enlightened  views  of  science — is  it  not 
then  deserving  your  serious  examination  ?  is  it  not 
a  subject  altogether  curious  and  interesting  ?  is  it 
not  deserving  the  attention  of  every  friend  to  divine 
revelation  who  is  capable  of  investigating  the  sub¬ 
ject  ?  Rest  assured,  that  these  are  not  imaginary 
statements ;  they  are  the  result  of  much  inquiry, 
and  patient  trial.  If  you  will  examine  the  passages 
of  scripture  which  have  reference  to  the  works  of 
nature,  you  will  find  a  consistency,  and  harmony, 
and  beauty  throughout,  which  give  the  strongest 
confirmation  to  the  accuracy  of  these  remarks.  1 
know  well  the  common-place  objections  that  are 
made  by  those  who  have  neither  time,  nor  patience, 
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nor  even  skill,  fairly  and  impartially  to  examine  the 
system  which  they  arc  so  ready  to  condemn  (8). 
Many  persons  inquire  only  for  what  is  popular,  and 
agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  majority.  They  feel  de¬ 
light  in  a  crowd.  The  objections  of  such  persons 
have  very  little  weight  with  me  ; — if  they  are  of  any 
weight,  they  must  give  additional  support  to  that 
cause  which  they  affect  to  despise.  But  though  it 
may  not  be  generally  received,  you  are  not  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  is  altogether  neglected.  Several  learn¬ 
ed  and  eminent  men,  even  in  the  present  age,  are 
strongly  persuaded  of  its  value.  I  know  that  this 
system  is  studied  and  admired,  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  by  men  of  solid  learning,  of  much  inquiry, 
and  of  deep  research.  I  am  persuaded  that  there 
is  enough  already  written  and  printed  upon  this 
branch  of  knowledge  to  prevent  the  subject  from 

(8)  To  form  an  opinion  merely  fiom  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  is  not  the  way  to  obtain  satisfaction.  The  same 
truths  appear  different  in  another  form.  Bishop  Horne  says, 
“  I  had  much  rather  the  name  of  Hutchinson  were  dropped, 
and  the  useful  things  in  him  recommended  to  the  world,  with 
their  evidence,  in  another  manner  than  they  have  been.  Man¬ 
kind  arc  tired  and  sick  (1  am  sure  I  am  for  one)  with  the 
fruitless  squabbles  and  altercations  about  etymologies  aud  par¬ 
ticularities.  In  the  mean  tune,  the  great  plan  of  philosophy 
and  theology,  that  must  instruct  and  edify,  lies  dormant.” 
There  are  some  of  the  readers  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  who  have 
much  injured  his  reputation  by  their  superficial  acquirements, 
and  by  stretching  a  system,  good  in  itself,  beyond  the  limits  of 
scripture  authority. 
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being  totally  extinguished  (0);  and  1  am  persuaded 
also,  that  very  few  persons  make  the  examina¬ 
tion,  with  a  desire  of  being  convinced,  without 
being  finally  led  to  this  interesting  result— that 
the  bible  contains  true  and  sound  philosophy  (10). 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 


;<)  )  The  following  select  list  of  books  I  recommend  to  any 

who  may  wish  to  examine  what  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  bible.  The  works  of  Julius  Bate,  particu¬ 
larly  his  Mosaic  Philosophy  Defended,  and  Hebrew  Lexicon, 

4 to."  1760  ;  Catcott  on  the  Creation,  in  Answer  to  the  Bishop 
of  Clogher,  1756  ;  Catcott  on  the  Deluge,  2d  edition,  1768  j 
Digby’s  Lectures,  1787 ;  Forbes’s  Works,  2  vols.  17- ;  Horne  s 
Works,  6  vols.  1805  ;  Hutchinson’s  Works,  12  vols.  1/48; 
Jones’s  Works,  12  vols.  1800;  Kennedy’s  Scripture  Chronology, 

4 to  1762  •  Penrose’s  Letters  on  Philosophical  Subjects,  1794  ; 
Pike’s  Ph’ilosophia  Sacra,  1753;  Spearman’s  Inquiry  after 
True  Philosophy  and  Theology,  1755.  To  which  I  would 
add,  Veteris  et  Verae  Philosophia  Frincipia,  1738.  This 
pamphlet,  with  some  curious  plates  relative  to  the  plane¬ 
tary  motions,  was  written  in  Latin  by  Mr.  Catcott,  and  af¬ 
terwards  submitted  to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  approved  of  it. 
The  author  of  this  book  has  a  translation,  which  lie  has  no 
objection  to  publish,  upon  receiving  the  names  of  150  sub¬ 
scribers.  He  has  a  few  names  at  present,  and  his  bookseller 
will  receive  the  names  of  any  additional  subscribers  who 
may  wish  to  sanction  the  publication. 


(10)  But  of  all  these  writers  I  prefer  the  philosophical 
works  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Jones,  as  deserving  more  particular 
attention.  He  took  his  own  ground,  and  had  a  mind  peculiarly 
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formed  for  investigations  of  this  nature.  His  writings  are 
calculated  to  enlarge  the  mind  with  the  most  correct  views  of 
the  works  of  creation,  and  in  strict  conformity  with  the  best 
experiments  in  natural  philosophy.  Posterity,  I  am  sure,  will 
do  justice  to  his  writings,  for  they  contain  a  fund  of  know¬ 
ledge,  independent  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  system.  Of  his 
attachment  to  the  scripture  philosophy,  and  his  ability  to  de¬ 
fend  it,  I  need  only  request  you  to  read,  and  think  for  your¬ 
self.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  introduction  to  his  Physiologi¬ 
cal  Disquisitions,  he  expresses  a  singular  conviction  of  its 
influence  with  posterity.  “  I  know  that  every  author  must 
commit  his  works  to  the  times  in  which  he  writes,  whether 
they  are  favourable  or  adverse  to  his  undertaking ;  and  when 
he  has  launched  his  vessel,  he  must  leave  it  to  the  chance  of 
the  wind  and  weather.  My  mind,  however,  suggests  to  me, 
that  this  book  will  not  be  totally  thrown  aside  and  forgotten. 
That  natural  agency  of  the  elements  for  which  I  have  pleaded, 
and  which  1  hope  to  carry  farther,  (however  imperfectly)  is  so 
reasonable,  so  striking,  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  most 
agreeable  and  interesting  parts  of  literature,  that  it  must,  when 
it  comes  to  be  better  understood,  find  friends  and  favourers 
either  in  this  country  or  some  other  :  with  abilities  to  defend 
what  shall  have  been  rightly  done  in  this  great  subject,  and  to 
improve  it  by  their  own  more  successful  labours.” 


LETTER  XI. 


ORIGIN  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  all  the  most  antient  nations  derived 
tome  rudiments ,  both  of  natural  knowledge  and  religion,  from  the 
sons  of  Noah;  but  ivith  some  of  them  that  philosophical  learning 
faded  sooner  than  with  others ;  and  even  sometimes  without 
any  one  observing  it ,  by  reason  of  the  length  of  time ,  so  that 
not  any  memory  or  footsteps  have  remained  of  it. 

Dr.  Thomas  Burnet. 


Dear  Sir, 

That  the  sacred  scriptures  contain  the  ori¬ 
ginal  elements  of  knowledge,  cannot  appear  strange 
to  any  person,  who  is  fully  convinced  of  their  divine 
authority ;  and  that  the  more  they  are  studied  and 
circulated,  the  greater  is  the  diffusion  of  general 
knowledge.  Literature  and  science  are  more  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  influence  of  revealed  religion,  than  to  any 
other  source  whatever;  although  its  individual  pro¬ 
fessors  often  treat  it  with  the  greatest  contempt.  It 
has  been  the  practice  of  some  persons,  who  have  been 
unfriendly  to  the  sacred  volume,  not  to  attack  it  im¬ 
mediately,  or  avowedly;  but  in  an  indirect  or  covert 
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form.  They  unsettle  the  public  mind,  and  assault 
the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Christian,  by  stratagem, 
by  gradually  undermining  the  facts  and  principles 
which  it  presents  to  our  view.  Such  has  been  the 
practice  of  modern  politicians  and  philosophers,  who 
have  speculated  on  the  original  condition  of  man,  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  the  origin  of  language, 
and  the  progress  of  science.  You  may  peruse  a 
great  variety  of  authors  upon  these  subjects,  with¬ 
out  adding  any  thing  to  your  real  improvement;  and 
after  exhausting  much  time  and  expense,  you  must 
return  to  the  Pentateuch  of  Moses,  in  order  to  find 
anything  like  soberness  and  truth  (t).  In  vain  will 
you  seek  for  better,  or  more  substantial  information, 

(1)  “  And  we  may  generally  observe  this  of  the  antients, 
that  their  learning  or  philosophy  consisted  more  in  conclu¬ 
sions,  than  in  demonstrations  ;  they  had  many  truths  among 
them,  whereof  they  did  not  know  themselves  the  premises  or 
the  proofs  ;  which  is  an  argument  to  me,  that  the  knowledge 
they  had  was  not  a  thing  of  their  own  invention,  or  which 
they  came  to  by  fair  reasoning  and  observations  upon  nature, 
but  was  delivered  to  them  from  others  by  tradition  and  anci¬ 
ent  fame,  sometimes  more  publick,  sometimes  more  secret : 
these  conclusions  they  kept  in  mind  and  communicated  to 
those  of  their  school,  or  sect,  or  posterity,  without  knowing 
for  the  most  part  the  just  ground  and  reasons  of  them.” 

Burnett's  Theory,  vol.  l.p.  4. 

In  this  celebrated  theory  of  the  earth,  the  writer  took  rea¬ 
son  for  his  first  guide  ;  and  when  that  failed,  he  had  recourse 
to  the  sacred  writings.  Had  he  taken  an  opposite  course,  and 
made  scripture  the  standard  of  authority,  and  reason  only 
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or  more  rational  and  consistent  knowledge,  than 
what  the  scriptures  afford.  Language,  when  cul¬ 
tivated,  is  intimately  blended  with  the  progress  of 
useful  knowledge ;  and  the  divine  origin  of  one,  na¬ 
turally  leads  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  other. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made,  to  prove  that 
man  might  possibly  acquire  the  knowledge  of  lan¬ 
guage  without  instruction  ;  but  I  think  it  may 
now  be  said,  that  all  such  attempts  have  proved 
abortive.  Language  is  not  intuitive,  but  evidently 
acquired  by  imitation  and  instruction  (2).  If  it  was 

subservient  to  its  discoveries,  his  mind  might  have  been  pre¬ 
served  from  those  vain  conjectures,  by  which  his  work  is  so 
much  characterized. 

(2)  That  language  is  not  innate,  or  natural  to  man  without 
the  aid  of  instruction,  will  appear  evident  from  a  singular  ac¬ 
count  published  some  few  years  since  by  Bonnature,  Professor 
of  Natural  History  in  France,  concerning  the  savage  of  Avey- 
ron.  The  pamphlet  contains  various  details  relative  to  a 
child  found  in  the  woods,  and  possessing  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  savage  animal ;  feeding  on  acorns,  roots,  &c.  He  was 
incapable  of  articulating  a  single  sound.  Although  taken 
several  times  from  the  forest  and  brought  into  society,  this 
child  always  found  means  to  escape;  constantly  preferring 
a  vagrant  and  erratic  life.  As  to  his  faculties  of  sensation, 
they  approximated  to  the  brut*  creation-the  smell  occupied 
the  first  rank— the  taste  the  second— but  the  sight,  the  hear¬ 
ing,  and  touch,  were  far  from  being  perfect.  He  was  not 
wholly  deaf,  but  could  hear  a  very  shrill  voice.  His  sole 
pleasure  was  repose,  and  his  most  prominent  desire,  that 
of  independence.  .  For  several  years  he  had  lived  in  a  forest, 
at  a  distance  from  mankind. 
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intuitive,  we  should  all  speak  one  language,  with¬ 
out  any  variation  of  dialects  ;  and  those  who  are  horn 
deaf,  would  not  be  dumb.  The  first  father  of  man¬ 
kind  had  no  speakers  to  imitate,  and  no  language  to 
study  (3).  But  all  this  is  consistent  with  what  is 
said  in  the  bible,  and  because  it  is  consistent,  it  does 
not  please  the  modern  philosopher  ;  he  must  invent 
some  other  theory,  more  agreeable  to  his  taste,  and 
more  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  a  corrupted  heart. 
The  infant  is  taught  to  speak  by  example,  or  imita¬ 
tion ;  the  progress  is  gradual  and  difficult,  and  w  hen 
advanced  in  life,  he  acquires  the  knowledge  of  other 
languages  by  reading,  and  under  proper  instructors. 
But  the  question  naturally  returns,  how  did  our  first 
parents  acquire  the  knowledge  of  language,  seeing 
they  had  no  speakers  to  instruct,  and  no  grammar  to 
study  ?  The  bible  solves  the  question  ;  but  man  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  account.  He  wanders  far  and 
near,  and  all  his  speculations  terminate  in  darkness 
and  visionary  infidelity. 

Language  is  requisite  for  all  the  purposes  of  hu' 

(3)  Dr.  Beattie,  in  his  Essay  on  Language,  observes  : — 
“  Speech,  if  invented  at  all,  must  have  been  invented  either  by 
children,  incapable  of  invention,  or  by  men,  who  from  the 
rigidity  of  their  organs  were  incapable  of  speech ;  in  either 
case,  an  impossibility.  And  therefore,  reason,-  as  well  as 
history,  intimates  that  mankind  in  all  ages  must  have  been 
speaking  animals — the  young  having  acquired  this  art  by 
imitating  those  who  were  elder;  and  we  may  warrantably 
suppose  that  our  first  parents  must  have  used  it  by  immediate 
inspiration.” 
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man  life,  connected  with  the  exercise  of  reason  and 
religion,  and  essential  to  the  happiness  of  social 
life.  We  cannot  think  without  words  (4).  From 
the  bible  it  appears,  that  man  tvas  not  ushered  into 
the  world  in  the  rude,  or  savage,  or  barbarous  state, 
but  with  a  mind  cultivated  and  refined,  endowed 
with  the  capacity  of  reason,  the  powers  of  language, 
and  with  a  competent  degree  of  useful  knowledge  (5). 

(4)  The  Greeks  expressed  reason  and  words  by  one  and 
the  same  term,  Aoyor,  probably  from  a  conviction  that  they 
are  inseparably  united. 

(5)  Dr.  Delany  fully  proves,  that  revelation  was  necessary 
to  man,  even  on  the  supposition  of  his  being  formed  in  the  ut¬ 
most  perfection  to  which  his  nature  is  capable ;  and  he  comes 
to  this  obvious  conclusion,  the  most  reasonable  and  satisfac¬ 
tory,  after  an  investigation  of  the  almost  endless  variety  of 
opinions  on  the  subject.  “  The  consequence  from  all  which 
is,  that  the  perfection  and  felicity  of  man,  and  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God,  necessarily  required  that  Adam  should 
be  supernaturally  endowed  with  the  knowledge  and  use  of 
language.  And  therefore,  as  certain  as  it  can  be,  that  man 
was  made  perfect  and  happy,  and  that  God  is  wise  and  good : 
so  certain  is  it,  that  when  Adam  and  Eve  were  formed,  they 
were  immediately  enabled  by  God  to  converse  and  communi¬ 
cate  their  thoughts  in  all  the  perfection  of  language,  necessary 
to  all  the  ends  of  their  creation.” 

Revelation  examined  with  Candour,  vol.  1 ,  p.  39. 

For  a  review  of  the  different  opinions  of  the  origin  of  speech, 
and  the  original  language,  you  may  consult  the  Antient  Uni¬ 
versal  History,  vol.  l,p.  340.  After  all  that  has  been  said  upon 
the  subject,  l  believe  that  the  Hebrew  has  the  greatest  claim 
to  being  the  first  and  original  language.  Infidels  do  not 
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He  was  qualified  to  become  the  father  of  mankind, 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  superstructure  which 
should  afterwards  be  erected.  How  far  he  was  in¬ 
structed,  we  are  not  precisely  informed  ;  but  enough 
is  said  to  prove  that  his  knowledge  was  neither  su¬ 
perficial  nor  unimportant  (6). 

But  perhaps  you  are  convinced,  and  willing  to 
concede,  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  language,  and  admit  that  it  proceeded  from 

wish  it  to  be  so,  and  they  strongly  oppose  it ;  and  too  many 
Christians  give  sanction  to  their  sentiments. 

(6)  “  Our  first  father  differed  from  all  his  descendants 
in  this  particular,  that  he  was  not  to  attain  the  use  of  his 
understanding  by  a  gradual  process  from  infancy,  but  came 
into  being  in  full  stature  and  vigour  of  mind  as  well  as  body. 
He  found  creation  likewise  in  its  prime.  It  was  morning  with 
man  and  the  world.  We  are  not  certain  with  regard  to  the 
time  allowed  him  to  make  his  observations  upon  the  different 
objects  with  which  he  found  himself  surrounded ;  but  it  should 
seem  either  that  sufficient  time  was  allowed  him  for  that  end, 
or  that  he  was  enabled  in  some  extraordinary  manner  to  per¬ 
vade  their  essences  and  discover  their  properties.  For  we  are 
informed,  that  God  brought  the  creatures  to  him,  that  he 
might  impose  upon  them  suitable  names ;  a  work,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  Plato  must  be  ascribed  to  God  himself.  The  use 
and  intent  of  names,  is  to  express  the  natures  of  the  things 
named ;  and  in  the  knowledge  of  these  natures,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  God,  who  made  them,  must  have  been  man’s  instructor. 
It  is  not  likely,  that  without  such  an  instructor,  men  could 
ever  have  formed  a  language  at  all ;  since  it  is  a  task  which 
requires  much  thought ;  and  the  great  masters  of  reason  seem 
to  be  agTeed,  that  without  language,  we  cannot  think  to  auy 
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the  Almighty  (7).  But  what  has  this  opinion  to  do 


purpose.  However  that  may  be,  from  the  original  imposition 
of  names  by  our  first  parent,  we  cannot  but  infer  that  his 
knowledge  of  things  natural  must  have  been  very  eminent 
and  extensive  ;  not  inferior,  we  may  suppose,  to  that  of  his 
descendant,  king  Solomon,  who  “  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar 
to  the  hyssop,  and  of  beasts,  and  fowl,  and  creeping  things,  and 
fishes.”  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  Plato  asserted  no  more 
than  the  truth,  from  the  traditions  he  had  gleaned  up  in 
Egypt  and  the  East ; — that  the  first  man  was  of  all  men 
<t>>\ocrcQ XToctof,  the  greatest  philosopher.” 

Horne’s  Sermons,  Disc.  2. 

(fir)  “  Upon  the  divine  origin  of  language,  I  need  only  refer 
you  to  Dr.  Magee  on  the  Atonement,  No.  53  of  the  Explana¬ 
tory  Illustrations,  in  which  the  subject  is  ably  discussed, 
and  the  argument  maintained  with  an  acuteness  of  mind, 
and  extent  of  learning,  rarely  equalled.  The  same  opi¬ 
nion  is  sanctioned  by  Drs.  Beattie,  Blair,  Delany,  Ellis,  John¬ 
son,  Stanhope,  Smith,  and  Warburton,  with  many  others.  1 
give  the  following  as  a  specimen. 

“  We  see  by  scripture,  that  God  instructed  the  first  man  in 
religion.  And  can  we  believe  he  would  not  at  the  same  time 
teach  him  language,  so  necessary  to  support  the  intercourse 
between  man  and  his  maker?” 

War  bur  ton’s  Works  by  Hurd,  vol.  4,  p.  391. 

“  Now  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  that  Adam,  during  his 
state  of  innocence,  held  constant  communication  with  the 
Deity,  from  whom  he  received  information  of  things,  and  was 
directed  in  the  use  of  them.” 

Law's  Theory  of  Religion,  p.  44,  1755. 

”  We  may  then  conclude,  with  great  probability,  that  lan¬ 
guage  w  as  nearly  coeval  with  thinking,  by  the  power  and  will 
ef  God.  The  first  man  was  taught  language  by  revelation.” 

Winder’s  History  of  Knowledge,  p.  11 
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vith  the  origin  of  philosophy,  and  with  the  import¬ 
ance  of  those  principles  said  to  he  discoverable  in  the 
Hebrew  scriptures  ?  IIow  does  this  prove  the  truth 
of  the  scripture  philosophy  ?  I  say,  it  strongly  cor¬ 
roborates  and  sanctions  the  opinions  which  we  endea¬ 
vour  to  maintain.  If  the  knowledge  of  language 
was  communicated  to  the  first  man,  the  materials  of 
knowledge  were  given  at  the  same  time.  It  is  al¬ 
lowed,  perhaps,  that  some  religious  knowledge  was 
necessary ;  but  we  maintain,  and  who  can  disprove 
it,  that  religion  and  true  philosophy  are  closely  alli¬ 
ed.  Language  is  necessarily  clothed  in  natural  ima¬ 
gery,  borrowed  from  all  the  forms  and  varieties  in 
the  creation.  If  the  Almighty  condescended  to  in¬ 
struct  our  first  parent  in  language,  either  immediate¬ 
ly  or  not,  the  imagery  borrowed,  we  say,  was  per¬ 
fect,  and  agreeable  to  fact  and  experience.  There  is 
nothing  to  oppose  this  theory,  that  is  really  worthy 
the  attention  of  any  real  and  well  disposed  believer 
in  divine  revelation.  A  knowledge  of  the  works  of 
creation  was  necessarily  conveyed  in  the  gift  of  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  the  argument  will  appear  irresistible, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  author  of  nature  con¬ 
descended  to  be  the  willing  instructor  of  our  pro¬ 
genitor,  either  immediately  or  by  a  supernatural 
agency  (8). 

(8)  AVhat  is  there  irrational  in  the  assertion  of  Gale,  or  what 
more  consistent  with  reason  or  sound  philosophy  ?  His  sen¬ 
timents  are  well  supported  by  the  testimony  of  ancient  wri¬ 
ters.  “  The  first  created  divine  institutor  of  all  philosophy, 
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If  Adam  was  taught  language,  and  so  instructed 

was  Adam,  who  without  all  peradvcnture,  was  the  greatest 
amongst  mere  mortals,  that  ever  the  world  possessed ;  con¬ 
cerning  whom  the  scripture  tells  us,  Gen.  ii,  19,  20,— That 
he  gave  names  to  every  living  thing,  tffc. ;  which  argues  his  great 
sagacitie  and  pliilosopliick  penetration  into  their  natures. 
For  like  as  our  conceptions,  if  true,  so  also  names,  if  proper, 
should  be  so  as  we  may  presume  at  first  were  no  other  than 
tmoi Ef  t  ’nfvxyy.x tuv,  images  of  all  things.  So  both  Aristo¬ 
tle  and  Plato  cal  names,  imitations  of  things. 

Adam  could  by  his  profound  philosophic,  anatomize  and  ex¬ 
actly  prie  into  the  very  natures  of  things,  and  then  contem¬ 
plate  those  glorious  ideas  and  characters  of  created  light  and 
order,  which  the  increased  light  and  Divine  Wisdom  had  im¬ 
pressed  thereon  ;  and  thence  he  could  by  the  quickness  of  his 
apprehension,  immediately  collect,  and  forme  the  same  into  a 
complete  systeme  or  bodie  of  philosophic ;  as  also  most  me¬ 
thodically  branch  forth  the  same  into  particular  sciences,  &c. ; 
whereas  all  philosophers  since  Adam,  having  lost,  by  his  fall, 
this  philosopliick  sagacitie  of  prying  into  the  natures  of  things, 
they  can  only  make  some  poor  conjectures  (in  comparison) 
from  some  common  accidents,  and  the  external  superficies,  or 
effects  of  things;  and  therefore  cannot  receive  conceptions, 
or  give  names  exactly  suited  to  the  natures  of  things,  as  Adam 
before  them  did.”  Gale's  Court  of  the  Gentike,  part  2,  p.  7. 

The  argument  in  the  above  note  is  used  with  peculiar 
force  by  Dr.  Magee,  on  the  Divine  Origin  of  Language  ;  but  I 
see  no  reason  or  propriety  in  separating  the  opinion  of  Gale, 
and  applying  it  merely  to  language.  Names  and  things  are 
intimately  connected.  With  proper  names  a  right  knowledge 
of  things  was  communicated.  The  argument  appears  with 
/3qual  strength  in  favour  of  scripture  philosophy.  Objections 
to  at  are  merely  arbitrary,  and  generally  very  speculative.  It 
will  not  accord,  it  is  true,  with  the  imaginary  picture  of  the 
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as  to  give  suitable  names  to  the  different  tribes  of 
animated  being,  and  that  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
philosopher,  according  to  their  peculiar  natures, 
what  is  there  unreasonable  in  the  supposition  that 
lie  was  taught  the  true  system  of  the  universe  ? 
What  is  there  improper  in  supposing  that  he  was 
taught  a  right  knowledge  of  time  by  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  ?  or  that  he  was  taught  the 
elements  of  astronomy,  in  reference  to  chronology 
and  history,  and  all  this  for  the  advantage  of  future 
generations  ?  What  is  there  mysterious  in  the  sup¬ 
position,  that  he  understood  that  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  even  the  stars  also ,  were  made  for  signs  and  sea¬ 
sons,  for  days  and  for  years?  I  know  not  that  there 
is  in  this  supposition  any  difficulty  or  misconception, 
any  thing  contrary  to  sound  reason,  or  the  knowledge 
we  possess  of  antiquity,  or  the  discoveries  of  modern 
science,  or  the  plain  unvarnished  letter  of  the  sacred 
scriptures  (9).  You  will  find  nothing  to  contradict 


T>rigin  of  society,  as  drawn  by  a  few  Scotch  philosophers, 
whose  views  appear  directly  opposed  to  the  authority  of  the 
scriptures.  That  man  existed  in  the  ruder  and  savage  state, 
previous  to  the  deluge,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  is  contrary 
to  reason  and  sound  philosophy.  These  sentiments  are  cir¬ 
culating  in  Cyclopaedias,  and  through  other  channels,  to  the 
detriment  of  religion,  and  to  the  no  small  delight  ol  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  bible. 

(9)  “  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Patriarchs  and  Chaldeans  M 
had  more  knowledge  in  astronomy  than  is  generally  attributed 
"to  them.  Nay,  it  appears,  by  what  1  observed  in  my  last  let- 
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tliis  statement,  but  what  comes  directly  or  indirectly 
from  those  who  are  opposed  to  revelation  in  all  its 
forms ;  who  are  desirous  of  setting  up  the  idol  of 
their  own  imaginations,  to  gain  the  admiration  ot 
the  ignorant  and  the  profane  ;  who  are  ready  to  wel¬ 
come  every  speculative  opinion  that  is  calculated  to 
sooth  their  corrupted  passions,  and  to  stifle  the  con¬ 
victions  of  an  inquiring  conscience. 

If  Adam,  was  instructed  in  the  elements  ot 
science,  and  the  real  economy  of  nature,  it  must  be 
clear  that  he  communicated  that  knowledge  to  his 

ier,  on  tlie  lunar  motions,  that  they  knew  very  well  how  to 
calculate  the  return  of  an  eclipse.  It  is  allowed  by  all,  that 
we  received  the  cycle  of  IB  years,  for  the  calculation  of  the 
return  of  eclipses,  from  them  ;  which  is  called  the  Chaldean, 
Cycle  to  this  time.  We  also  received  the  lunar  cycle  of  19- 
years  from  them  ;  for  we  are  certain  that  Meto,  the  Athenian 
astronomer,  made  use  of  it  more  than  430  years  before  Clnist. 
Now,  Sir,  take  away  these  two  cycles  from  astronomers,  and 
they  will  find  themselves  at  a  great  loss,  notwithstanding  the 
astonishing  improvements  in  arts  and  sciences,  particulaily  in 
optics.  For  my  part  I  do  freely  acknowledge,  (notwithstanding 
it  is  so  unpopular  to  do  it,  in  an  age  when  all  speculations  which 
aggrandize  the  dignity  of  reason  are  so  eagerly  received,)  that  I 
cannot  conceive  how  Adam,  just  after  he  was  created,  could 
have  knowledge  and  understanding  sufficient  to  give  ideal 
names  to  all  animals,  unless  that  power  was  given  from  God. 
If  God  gave  him  a  power  to  speak  and  understand  language, 
is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  lie  had  instructions  from  the 
same  original  how  to  calculate  and  know  when  the  seasons 
were  which  God  had  commanded  him  to  keep  holy  ?” 

Penrose’s  Letters ,  p.  384. 
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children,  and  these  again  to  their  posterity.  I  see 
no  inconsistency  in  supposing  him  not  only  the 
first,  but  the  greatest  of  philosophers.  He  had  his 
knowledge  from  a  pure  and  uncontaminated  source ; 
and  what  we  know  of  ancient  times,  from  revelation 
and  profane  history,  and  the  fragments  of  learning 
and  science  yet  remaining,  give  confirmation  to  the 
opinion ;  so  that  it  comes  home  to  the  mind  with  all 
the  force  of  demonstration.  It  is  a  favourite  senti¬ 
ment  with  a  class  of  modern  philosophers,  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  earliest  ages,  and  especially  the  Jewish 
nation,  as  wandering  in  a  state  of  comparative 
darkness,  both  as  to  philosophy  and  religion  ;  and 
that  their  ignorance  w  as  so  great,  that  the  whole  of 
their  ceremonies  and  institutions  may  be  considered 
“  as  children’s  toys”  (10),  when  compared  with  the 
enlightened  age  in  which  we  live.  I  have  heard 
such  things  repeated,  from  those  who  would  be 
thought,  and  even  profess  themselves  to  be,  the 
friends  of  divine  revelation.  I  must  confess  that  I 
very  much  doubt,  when  I  listen  to  such  assertions, 
the  sincerity  of  their  attachment  to  the  Christian 
cause,  which  they  apparently  profess  to  venerate. 
The  natural  tendency  of  such  opinions,  is  to  eradi- 

(10)  I  heard  of  a  young  preacher  lately,  who  had  the  auda¬ 
city  to  vent  such  trash  before  a  Christian  auditory.  He  might 
perhaps  get  his  lesson  from  Warburton,  or  from  Dr.  Priestley, 
or  Mr.  Belsham,  or  Voltaire ,  but  one  thing  is  evident — that 
he  did  not  get  it  from  the  bible.  The  antient  philosophers 
would  have  taught  him  better  divinity. 
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cate  from  the  mind  allylue  regard  to  the  institutions 
recorded  in  the  hible,  and  to  lead  us  away  from 
the  clear  and  beautiful  harmony  existing  between 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  Dispensations  :  for,  how¬ 
ever  diversified  as  to  outward  rite  and  ceremony, 
they  are  essentially  but  one  and  the  same  religion. 

Those  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  view 
revelation  as  opening  new  sources  of  natural  as  well 
as  spiritual  knowledge,  have  a  field  for  investiga¬ 
tion,  extensive  and  useful,  and  which  presents  the 
mind  with  fresh  evidence  ol  its  value  in  every  step 
of  its  progress.  They  form  more  correct  notions  of 
antiquity,  and  possess  a  key  which  will  unlock  hid¬ 
den  treasures,  which  lie  concealed  from  superficial 
readers,  and  that  in  the  most  interesting  and  edify¬ 
ing  way.  The  different  religions  of  Heathen  and 
Mahometan  superstition  will  appear  to  have  bor¬ 
rowed  their  materials  from  divine  revelation,  and 
remain  as  a  striking  witness  to  confirm  its  autho¬ 
rity.  Opinions  in  philosophy  may  likewise  be 
traced  to  one  common  origin,  which  were  at  first 
pure  and  uncontaminated.  Many  passages  in  the 
classic  authors,  which  refer  to  the  physical  princi¬ 
ples  in  nature,  may  be  explained  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  testimony  to  this  sentiment ;  the  resem¬ 
blance  is  easy  of  apprehension,  and  confirmatory  of 
the  sacred  writings  (11).  The  rapid  progress  of 


(11)  “  The  articles  of  wine,  flour,  cakes,  oil,  honey,  in¬ 
cense,  suit,  were  all  used  by  heathens,  as  in  the  law  of  Moses  j 
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infidelity  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the 
complete  demoralization  of  its  inhabitants,  through 
the  baneful  influence  of  metaphysical  science,  astro¬ 
nomical  fable,  and  visionary  speculations,  in  all 
probability  will  continue  to  operate  upon  the  cause 
of  truth  and  revealed  religion.  The  professors  of 
Christianity  will  be  compelled  to  examine  more 
closely  the  foundation  of  their  principles,  especially 
in  this  country,  as  these  opinions  will  be  circulated, 
by  means  of  the  press,  in  every  direction.  I  know 
of  no  method  so  likely  to  meet  the  evil,  in  all  its 
magnitude  and  extent,  as  the  evidence  arising  from 
the  philosophy  of  revelation,  which  has  so  many 
claims  upon  the  public  attention,  and  which,  when 
properly  understood,  and  clearly  explained,  will 
appear  the  most  powerful  weapon  that  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  silence  the  adversaries  of  truth,  and  to 
repel  the  artful  sophistry  of  modern  infidelity. 


I  remain,  Dear  Sir, 
Yours,  &c. 


insomuch,  that  I  heard  it  once  observed  by  a  learned  man,  la 
whom  I  looked  up  for  much  information  when  I  was  young, 
that  even  Homer  alone,  in  the  circumstantials  of  sacrifice,  would 
nearly  furnish  us  with  the  particulars  of  the  Levitical  ritual.” 


Jones's  Letter  to  Dr,  Vincent,  p.  12. 


LETTER  XII. 


ON  BEAUTY  AND  SUBLIMITY  OF 
STYLE. 


False  eloquence,  like  the  prismatic  glass, 

Its  gaudy  colours  spreads  on  every  place. 

The  face  of  nature  we  no  more  survey, 

All  glares  alike,  without  distinction  gay. 

But  true  expression,  like  th'  unchanging  sun, 

Clears  and  improves  whatever  it  shines  upon ; 

It  gilds  all  objects,  but  it  alters  none. 

P  OPE  * 


Dear  Sir, 

Allowing  for  the  speculative  tendency  of 
Dr.  Chalmers’  Lectures,  you  suppose  that  I  must 
feel  “  greatly  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  ima¬ 
gery  and  sublimity  of  the  language.”  You  conceive 
the  production,  abstractedly  considered,  must  at 
least  afford  “  high  gratification  and  mental  enjoy¬ 
ment.”  Your  surprize  will  increase  when  1  tell 
you,  that  even  in  this  respect  I  am  not  satisfied  (1). 

(1)  The  writer  in  the  British  Review  seems  to  have  exceed¬ 
ed  the  general  tone  of  acclamation.  “  It  appears,  indeed,  to 
be  the  habit  of  this  writer  to  exhaust  his  subject  before  he 
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I  have  read  some  of  the  lofty  and  extravagant  en¬ 
comiums  which  have  been  written,  and  heard  the 
general  shout  of  acclamation,  and  read  the  book 
attentively  and  repeatedly,  and  cannot  find  any 
passages  so  wonderful  or  extraordinary  as  to  com¬ 
mand  this  notoriety  and  public  applause.  There 
are  some  paragraphs,  indeed,  which  I  admire  (2), 

relinquishes  it.  As  long  as  in  the  permutations  of  language  a 
power  remains  of  shifting,  expanding,  or  re-casting  his  leading 
idea,  his  mind  remains  engaged  in  its  service.  With  Cicero’s 
powers  of  amplification,  he  has  found  in  the  vastness  of  his 
theme,  and  in  the  play  and  pliancy  of  his  perfect,  but  more 
copious  idiom,  advantages  from  which  Cicero  and  the  ancients 
were  shut  out ;  and  perhaps,  in  sparkling  vigour  of  expression, 
opulence  and  control  of  diction,  and  a  profound  feeling  of  his 
subject  in  all  its  capabilities  and  aspects,  scarcely  any  writer, 
ancient  or  modern,  can  stand  a  comparison  with  the  author  of 
these  discourses.”  iVo.  19,  />.  19. 

(2)  “Though  we  cannot  say  that  Dr.  Chalmers  has  pre¬ 
sented  us  with  any  tiling  very  new  in  argument,  or  even  in  the 
matter  of  his  descriptions,  nor  that  we  have  any  anxious  fears 
for  Christianity  on  the  side  on  which  he  has  thrown  up  an  ad¬ 
ditional  rampart ;  yet,  for  elevating  views  of  the  Majesty  on 
high,  for  apt  illustrations  of  the  providential  care  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor,  for  reconciling  the  extremes  of  glory  and  condescension, 
for  combining  the  perfections  of  Jehovah  Jesus  in  the  blessed 
fruits  of  righteousness  and  grace,  and  especially  for  the  lines 
and  characteristics  of  correct  religious  feeling,  drawn  with 
such  precision  in  the  last  discourse,  we  cannot  testify  to  Dr. 
Chalmers,  in  terms  above  his  merit,  the  sense  we  entertain  of 
his  labours.  These  properties  of  his  work  are  now  in  opera¬ 
tion  j  the  first  glance  of  beauty  has  been  shot ;  the  brilliance, 
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And  which  do  great  credit  to  the  talents  of  the  au¬ 
thor  ;  but  there  is  nothing  so  wonderful  as  to  make 
it  the  miracle  of  the  age.  I  would  apply  the  same 
remark  to  his  talents  as  a  preacher.  He  is  a  good 
preacher,  but  not  so  profound,  or  correct,  or  asto¬ 
nishingly  great.  I  have  listened  to  many  fine  things 
that  have  been  said,  or  reported  to  have  been  said, 
by  men  of  taste,  knowledge,  and  piety,  with  mingled 
emotions  of  pity  and  astonishment.  Report  generally 
exaggerates.  One  had  received  “  a  shock  of  holy 
electricity another  had  been  “  sublimated  in  the 
crucible  of  this  spiritual  chemist  f  another  had  been  /c,  „ 

«  carried  to  the  third  heaven and  a  fourth  had  been  £  <•, 
so  attracted,  that  “  he  could  have  sat  for  ever  under 
the  droppings  of  the  skies.”  Much  of  this  is  mere 
enthusiasm,  and  the  result  of  popular  effervescence. 

The  admiration  of  the  multitude  is  often  caught  by 
that  which  is  eccentric,  novel,  or  strange  (3).  If  it 

which  at  first  was  almost  nimium  lubncus  aspici,  is  improved 
into  a  steadier  lustre ;  our  pleasure  becomes  more  profound, 
and  our  heart  more  permanently  engaged.  This  is  a  true 
test  of  the  merit  of  the  performance,  a  sure  earnest  of  its  last¬ 
ing  celebrity ;  and  on  this  experience  we  found  our  opinion, 
that  Dr.  Chalmers  is  no  meteor,  but  a  fixed  star  in  that  firma¬ 
ment  of  science,  which  he  has  taught  to  shine  with  the  radiance 
of  the  gospel.”  British  Review,  No.  19,  p-  9. 

(3)  “  Verum  hi  pronunciatione  quoque  famam  dicendi  for¬ 
tius  quaerunt.  Nam  et  clamant  ubique,  et  omnia  lev  at  a  (ut  ipsi 
vocant)  rhanu  emugiunt,  raulto  discursu,  anhelitu,  jactatione, 
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is  true  that  gome  wise,  or  learned,  or  good  men 
have  thus  spoken,  it  must  be  remembered  that  men 
of  genius  sometimes  talk  in  hyperbole.  Confined 
to  the  closet,  they  are  too  little  acquainted  with 
human  nature;  or  their  feelings  speak,  rather  than 
their  judgment.  Let  us  return,  however,  to  these 
Lectures  on  Astronomy. 

Suffer  me,  then,  to  state,  freely  and  candidly,  my 
opinion  on  this  subject.  The  design  and  tendency 
of  a  work  is  much  connected  with  the  style  of  its 
execution.  Intended  to  remove  the  doubts  of  the 
infidel  astronomer  and  mathematician,  I  expected 
to  see  some  display  of  the  rational  powers ;  some¬ 
thing  like  reasoning,  discussion,  and  argument.  But 
in  this  book  I  see  nothing  of  this  nature.  All  is  splen¬ 
did  declamation:  the  imagination  is  in  one  perpetual 
blaze  ;  and  the  fire  ultimately  terminates  in  smoke. 
When  I  was  a  school-boy,  and  taught  the  science 
of  geometry,  my  tutor  was  not  satisfied  unless  in 
every  theorem  I  clearly  and  simply  discussed  the 
proposition,  arranged  my  ideas,  formed  some  general 
conclusions,  and  then  added  the  usual  corollaries. 
In  every  oration,  I  have  been  taught,  there  should 

gestu,  motii,  capitis  fnrcntes.  Jam,  colfidcre  manus;  terra: 
pedem  incuterac;  femur,  pectus,  frontem  c;ederc ;  mire  ad 
pullatum  circulum  facit :  cum  illc  eruditus,  ut  in  oratione  mul- 
ta  submittere,  variare,  disponere,  ita  etiarn  in  pronuntiando 
suum  cuique,  corum  quits  dicet,  colori  accommodare  actum 
sciat;  ct,  si  quid  sit  perpetua  observatione  dignum,  modcstus 
et  esse  ct  videri  malit.”  Quintitiani,  lib.  2.  cap.  13. 
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be  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  But  in  these 
Lectures  all  is  luxuriant  and  wild — a  jumble  of  de¬ 
clamatory  paragraphs.  You  acknowledge  there  is 
some  defect  in  the  arrangement — a  want  of  that  lucid 
order,  which  contributes  so  much  to  the  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  of  the  reader  (4);  but  then  you 
say,  “  there  is  nature,  nature  in  all  her  lovely  pride, 
and  nature  from  the  mountains  of  Scotland.”  I  am 
not,  as  you  well  know,  an  advocate  for  the  religion, 
or  the  law  of  nature,  separated  from  original  in¬ 
struction  and  divine  revelation  ;  and  yet  I  am  much 
delighted  with  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  with  the 
works  of  creation.  No  one  feels  greater  pleasure 
in  the  sublime  and  elevated  scenery  of  a  beautiful 
landscape.  I  do  not  admire  human  nature,  wild 
and  uncultivated ;  and  I  am  far  from  thinking  that 
Dr.  Chalmers  is  so  much  the  child  of  nature  as  you 
are  willing  to  suppose.  There  appear  marks  of 
high-w  rought  culture,  considerable  labour,  and  men¬ 
tal  finish,  in  some  passages  of  this  performance. 
But  let  us  be  guided,  if  you  please,  by  the  language 
and  imagery  of  nature. 

I  observe,  then,  that  nature  loves  simplicity. 
She  is  not  gaudy— her  aspect  is  lovely  in  the  eye 
of  the  peasant  as  well  as  of  the  philosopher.  She 
possesses  charms  to  excite  universal  admiration.  A 
beautiful  female  is  not  enriched  by  being  encum- 


(4)  “  Jam  primum  ordo  est  geometric  necessarius  :  nonne 
•«l  eloquent  ue  1  Quintiliani,  lib.  1,  cap.  9. 
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bered  with  a  weight  of  ornaments.  Here  plainness, 
neatness,  and  simple  attire,  give  new  attractions  to 
the  most  beautiful  forms  (5).  But  these  Lectures 
are  destitute  of  that  simplicity  which  is  so  apparent 
in  the  scenery  of  nature.  The  clown  is  dazzled 
with  the  glare  of  light,  and  the  philosopher  detects 
the  finery  of  art.  The  fop  is  not  a  fine  gentleman  : 
there  is  something  awkward  and  disgusting  in  his 
appearance,  especially  to  a  correct  and  elegant 
taste.  He  wants  simplicity,  and  those  nice  and 
delicate  proportions  which  are  becoming  and  orna¬ 
mental.  I  consider  these  Lectures  altogether  des¬ 
titute  of  the  simplicity  of  nature,  and  dressed  up 
according  to  the  fashion  and  taste  of  the  author,  in 
mere  tinsel,  foppery — or,  if  you  please,  finery  (6). 

Again, — Nature  loves  variet}r,  which  has  a  great 


(5)  “  True  eloquence  does  not  consist,  as  the  rhetoricians 
assure  us,  in  saying  great  things  in  a  sublime  style,  but  in  a 
simple  style ;  for  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  such  thing  as 
a  sublime  style :  the  sublimity  lies  only  in  the  things ;  and 
when  they  are  not  so,  the  language  may  be  turgid,  affected, 
metaphorical,  but  not  affecting.” 

Goldsmith' s  Miscellaneous  J forks,  vol.  4 ,  p.  258. 

(6)  “  After  a  regard  to  the  purity  of  our  language,  the  next 
quality  of  a  just  style  is  its  plainness  and  perspicuity.  This 
is  the  greatest  commendation  we  can  give  an  author,  and  the 
best  argument  that  he  is  master  of  the  language  he  writes  in, 
and  the  subject  he  writes  upon,  when  we  understand  him,  and 
see  into  the  scope  and  tendency  of  his  thoughts,  as  we  read 
him.”  Felton  on  the  Classics. 


share  in  producing  beauty  (7).  Walk  into  a  well- 
stocked  garden,  and  view  the  different  forms  and 
colours  of  flowers,  and  plants,  and  leaves  ;  range  the 
Helds — observe  the  variegated  paintings  on  the  wings 
of  butterflies— look  at  the  face  of  creation  ;  the  whole 
is  decorated  with  a  pleasing,  an  instructive  variety  (8). 
Examine  a  single  object ;  the  tree  is  not  all  root, 
or  trunk,  or  leaves,  or  fruit :  variety  is  impressed 
upon  every  object.  By  a  glance  at  the  varied  ob¬ 
jects  in  nature,  the  eye  becomes  interested,  and  the 
heart  enjoys  a  mental  repast.  But  in  these  Lec¬ 
tures  I  observe  a  striking  contrast,  a  perpetual 
sameness  of  language  and  imagery,  a  reiteration  of 
thought,  altogether  different  from  the  rich  verdure 
of  nature.  Variety  is  wanting;  without  which  the 


(7)  “  It  is  variety  which  gives  such  grace  and  force  to 
the  action  of  an  orator,  and  made  Demosthenes  far  excel  all 
others.”  Fenelon. 

«  All  the  senses  delight  in  it,  and  equally  are  averse  to 
sameness.  The  ear  is  as  much  offended  with  one  even  conti¬ 
nued  note,  as  the  eye  is  with  being  fixed  to  a  point,  or  to  the 
view  of  a  dead  wall.”  Hogarth' s  slnalysis  of  Beauty* 

(8)  “  Variety  is  apparent  in  the  elegant,  but  serpentine  dis¬ 
position  of  the  vallics,  occasioned  originally  by  the  descent  of 
water,  constituting  the  chief  beauty  of  a  prospect.  We  see  it 
productive  of  “  that  line  of  beauty,”  which  is  so  much  admired 
in  the  natural  windings  of  a  river ;  and  which  art,  if  it  would 
please  the  eye,  must  be  careful  to  imitate,  but  still  with  a  pro¬ 
per  mixture  of  variety :  for  nature  never  yet  made  two  v allies 
alike.”  Jones’s  Physiological  Disquisitions,  p.  474. 
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heart  is  not  dilated  by  “  the  loveliness  of  song  (9y 
Nature  is  harmonious  :  uniformity,  symmetry,  and 
proportion,  must  be  joined  to  simplicity  and  variety. 
When  contrasts  succeed  each  other,  we  feel  the 
transitions,  and  the  several  parts ,  have  the  beauties 
of  musical  imitation.  If  you  strike  but  one  key  of 
a  musical  instrument,  it  does  not  give  a  pleasing 
sound ;  a  chord  is  necessary  to  yield  harmony. 
In  the  scenes  of  nature  you  observe  quantity  and 
proportion.  In  a  beautiful  painting  the  perspective 
is  accurate,  the  figures  natural — nothing  outre  or 
extravagant :  all  improper  excesses  become  inele¬ 
gant  (10).  But  in  these  Lectures  I  find  a  want  of 
natural  harmony  ;  an  amplification,  but  not  a  grow¬ 
ing  energy  of  thought,  which  some  persons  may 
admire,  but  I  cannot.  To  me  it  appears  like  a 

(9)  “  A  sweet  or  luscious  taste  quickly  satiates  and  cloys  of 
itself ;  but  is  rendered  agreeably  delicious  when  tempered  by 
pungency,  acidity,  or  bitterness.  In  like  manner,  beauty  be¬ 
comes  far  more  engaging  by  a  certain  intermixture  of  the  irri¬ 
tating  qualities,  as  roughness,  abrupt  variation,  intricacy,  and 
disorder.” 

Essays  on  the  Sources  of  Pleasure  in  Literary  Compo¬ 
sition,  p.  297. 

(10)  “  In  architecture  and  painting,  orders  beauty,  and 
proportion  fill  and  relieve  the  eye.  A  just  disposition  gives  us 
a  clear  view  of  the  whole  at  once  ;  and  the  due  symmetry  and 
proportion  of  every  part  of  itself,  and  of  all  together,  leave  no 
vacancy  in  our  thoughts  or  eyes  ;  nothing  is  wanting — every 
thing  is  complete,  and  we  are  satisfied  in  beholding.” 

Felton  on  the  Classics. 
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vitiated  taste  (11).  The  figures  and  proportions 
may  suit  the  speculations  to  which  they  are  applied, 
because  they  are  thrown  into  an  endless  vacuum, 
where  the  imagination  plays  with  forms  and  varie¬ 
ties,  dark,  mysterious,  and  unknown. 

I  could  easily  proceed  to  point  out  particular 
figures  and  sentences  which  are  unnatural  and  ex¬ 
travagant:  some  very  extraordinary  phrases,  of 
Scottish  prolixity  and  exuberance:  but  this  I  con¬ 
sider  as  unnecessary.  Apply  these  general  remaiks 
in  your  next  perusal  of  these  lectures.  I  may  be 
mistaken  in  my  judgment,  and  perhaps  cannot  form 
a  right  estimate,  or  else  have  a  deficiency  of  taste, 
in  not  following  the  general  tide  of  admiration.  If 
it  is  so,  1  am  willing  to  confess  my  fault,  provided 
you  will  prove  to  me  that  these  remarks  are  ground¬ 
less. 

You  direct  my  particular  attention  to  the  two 
last  lectures,  as  “  strikingly  grand,  and  eminentlv 
beautiful but  here  I  perceive  no  accordancy  be¬ 
tween  the  style,  the  imagery,  and  the  subject. 
What  is  the  design  of  Dr.  Chalmers  in  the  last  lec¬ 
ture  ?  To  shew  the  dangers  resulting  from  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  taste  in  matters  of  religion.  The  design  is 
good,  and  very  important.  But  how  has  he  exe¬ 
cuted  the  task?  By  endeavouring  to  gratify  the 


(11)  “  Birds  of  a  weak  flight  move  always  in  a  line ;  hut  the 
eagle,  wonderful  in  his  soarings,  shows  in  his  very  stoops  the 
power  of  his  wing.”  fV ebb's  Remarks  on  Poetry ,  p.  13. 
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naan  of  mere  taste,  with  the  dazzling  pictures  which 
he  presents  to  our  notice.  With  the  one  hand  he 
builds,  with  the  other  he  pulls  down.  There  is  an 
evident  attempt  at  display  ;  a  sort  of  embellishment, 
which  is  artificial,  and  directly  opposed  to  the  na» 
ture  of  his  subject(lO).  You  perceive  in  it  a  great 
want  of  scriptural  accuracy  of  sentiment,  and  very 
little  to  affect  the  heart.  It  is  not  that  rich  and 
powerful  eloquence  alternately  freezing  and  burning, 
embodied  by  the  word  of  life,  which  carries  convic¬ 
tion  to  the  conscience  and  touches  every  feeling  and 
passion  of  the  soul  (11.)  In  scripture  illustration  he  is 


(10)  “  Au  milieu  dc  si  grandes  verites,  un  predicateur  est- 
il  excusable  de  ne  s’occuper  qu’a  faire  un  vain  etalage  d’elo- 
cution,  a  chercher  des  pensees  brillantes,  a  arrondir  des  pe- 
riodes,  a  entasscr  de  vaines  figures  ?  Que  deviennent  cepen- 
dant  cette  douleur  et  cette  tristesse  dont  il  doit  etre  penetre  en 
parlant  de  tels  sujets,  et  qui  devroient  ne  faire  de  tout  son 
discours  qu’un  continuel  gemissement  ?  N’auroit-on  pas  lieu 
dc  s’indigner  s’il  se  mettoit  en  peine  de  montrer  de  l’esprit,  et 
s’il  avoit  le  loisir  de  songer  &  faire  le  beau  parleur,  dans  un 
terns  ou  il  ne  faut  qne  tonner,  foudroier,  et  emploier  les  mouve- 
mens  les  plus  vifs  et  les  plus  animes  ?” 

Rollin ,  Belles  Lettres,  tom.  2,  p.  376. 

(11)  “  The  sublime  majesty  and  royal  magnificence  of  the 
scripture  poems,  are  above  the  reach,  and  beyond  the  power 
of  all  mortal  wit.  Take  the  best  and  liveliest  poems  of  antiquity, 
and  read  them  as  we  do  the  scriptures,  in  a  prose  translation, 
and  they  are  flat  and  poor.  Horace,  and  Virgil,  and  Homer, 
lose  their  spirit  and  strength  in  the  transfusion  to  that  degree, 
that  we  have  hardly  patience  to  read  them.  But  the  sacred 
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extremely  defective— a  defect  which  cannot  he  too 
strongly  reprobated  in  any  preacher.  A  skilful  at- 
rangeraent  of  texts  of  scripture,  interwoven  in  any 
discourse,  will  make  more  impression  upon  the  heart 
than  the  amplified  eloquence  of  Cicero,  aided  by  the 
fire  and  grandeur  of  Demosthenes. 

I  acknowledge,  that  there  are  passages  in  these 
lectures  which  possess  sublimity.  We  sometimes 
observe  a  grandeur  and  boldness  of  thought,  and 
elevation  of  feeling,  which  is  captivating  and  im¬ 
pressive.  These  constitute  the  charm  of  the  book, 
and  operate  like  magic  upon  the  majority  of  its 
readers;  but  it  wants  other  qualities— a  mixture  of 
the  beautiful,  drawn  from  nature,  to  render  it  a 
production  of  lasting  fame.  1  compare  it  not  to 
the  starry  heavens,  for  there  all  is  beautiful,  and  the 
eye  is  never  satiated  with  the  varied  aspects  and 
imagery  which  it  presents ;  but  I  would  compare 
it  to  a  brilliant  illumination,  and  an  evening  trans¬ 
parency,  by  which  a  mob  is  attracted,  and  the 
charms  of  nature  in  a  beautiful  sky  are  entirely 
eclipsed.  But  the  effect  is  momentary.  The  scene 
passes  away,  and  the  whole  is  obliterated  by  the 
splendours  of  the  rising  sun.  I  would  compare  it 
to  something  more  familiar,  but  perhaps  more  ap¬ 
propriate  ;  it  is  like  gilt  gingerbread ;  the  gilding 

writings,  even  in  our  translation,  preserve  their  majesty  and 
their  glory,  and  very  far  surpass  the  brightest  and  noblest 
compositions  of  Greece  and  Rome.”  Felton  on  the  Classics. 
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is  fine  and  attractive,  and  the  taste  insipid  ;  boys 
it  may  please,  but  it  does  not  suit  the  palate  of 
men  (12). 

1  Is  this  then  to  be  considered  as  a  sample  of 
Scottish  eloquence?  I  hope  not.  How  different 
from  the  purity,  and  delicacy,  and  sublimity  of  the 
English  style  !  There  are  some  persons,  who  may 
prefer  the  howling  winds  of  the  north,  to  the  gentle 
and  refreshing  breezes  of  the  south ;  the  moss  and 
the  peat,  to  the  solid  oak ;  or  the  barren  heaths  of 
Kilmany,  to  the  richness  and  luxuriance  of  the 
Surrey  Hills.  But  such  preference  would  not  be 
generally  admired.  With  as  much  propriety  may 
you  prefer  the  eloquence  in  Dr.  Chalmers’  Lec¬ 
tures  to  that  of  writers  with  whom  you  are  daily 
conversant.  It  is  not  that  kind  of  eloquence  which 
agrees  with  the  proper  standards  of  excellence  ; — 
very  different  from  Longinus  and  Quintilian,  or 
Fenelon,  or  Claude.  The  cultivation  of  such  rhap¬ 
sodical  sentences,  in  this  island,  w  ould  soon  leave 
us  in  a  retrograde  position,  and  extinguish  all  taste 
for  the  best  writers  we  possess.  In  vain  should  we 

(12)  “Perhaps,  as  a  general  remark,  we  shall  not  be  far  from 
the  truth,  if  we  say,  that  the  whole  composition  is  too  rhetorical. 
It  is  covered  over  with  one  crimson  flush.  A  few  intermissions 
of  vivacity  would  have  improved,  upon  the  whole,  the  tone  of 
the  colouring :  but  the  mind  of  the  writer,  full  of  sap  and  li¬ 
ving  juices,  under  the  glowing  influence  of  the  radiant  heaven 
he  has  described,  has  kept  nothing  back,  but  has  burst  at  once 
into  total  efflorescence.”  British  Review ,  p.  28.  No.  19. 
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read  the  works  of  Addison,  Atterbury,  and  Barrow ; 
of  Dryden,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Tillotson,  or  the 
most  eminent  writers  of  the  last  century,  if  such 
llorid  works  as  these  are  to  rivet  the  public  atten¬ 
tion  and  direct  the  popular  taste  (13).  But  I  feel 
persuaded  that  the  effect  is  artificial  and  momentary. 

Like  a  comet  this  meteor  burst  upon  our  horizon ; 
and  like  a  comet  it  will  return.  Its  path  is  mysterious 
and  unknown,  and  its  effect  is  speculation  and  un- 
certainty  (14).  -  '  v;  , 


I  am,  dear  Sir, 


Yours,  &c. 


(13)  «  The  reputation  of  a  writer  males  even  his  errors 
fashionable:  we  naturally  imitate  those  whom  we  admire; 
and  when  we  cannot  assume  their  graces,  we  adopt  their  foi¬ 
bles.”  Webb's  Remarks,  p.  30. 

(14)  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  glaring  puffs  which  ap-  -ic<  -  , 
peared  in  some  of  the  London  newspapers  were  written  under 

the  inspection  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  or  even  with  his  permission. 
Undoubtedly  they  have  contributed  much  to  the  sale  of  the 
Lectures,  but  very  little  to  the  credit  of  the  author. 
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